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L PREFACE TO AMERICAN EDITION 

Few, especially in this country, realize that while Freudian themes 
have rarely found a place on the programs of the American Psycho¬ 
logical Association, they have attracted great and growing attention 
and found frequent elaboration by students of literature, history, 
biography, sociology, morals and aesthetics, anthropology, education, 
and religion. They have given the world a new conception of both 
infancy and adolescence, and shed much new light upon character- 
ology; given us a new and clearer view of sleep, dreams, reveries, 
and revealed hitherto unknown mental mechanisms common to 
normal and pathological states and processes, showing that the law 
of causation extends to the most incoherent acts and even verbiger- 
ations in insanity; gone far to clear up the terra incognita of 
hysteria; taught us to recognize morbid symptoms, often neurotic 
and psychotic in their germ; revealed the operations of the primitive 
mind so overlaid and repressed that we had almost lost sight of 
them; fashioned and used the key of symbolism to unlock many 
mysticisms of the past; and in addition to all this, affected thousands 
of cures, established a new prophylaxis, and suggested new tests 
for character, disposition, and ability, in all combining the practical 
and theoretic to a degree salutary as it is rare. 

These twenty-eight lectures to laymen are elementary and almost 
conversational. Freud sets forth with a frankness almost startling 
the difficulties and limitations of psychoanalysis, and also describes 
its main methods and results as only a master and originator of a 
new school of thought can do. These discourses are at the same 
time simple and almost confidential, and they trace and sum up 
the results of thirty years of devoted and painstaking research. 
While they are not at all controversial, we incidentally see in a 
clearer light the distinctions bet^^ ten the master and some of his 
distinguished pupils. A text like this is the most opportune and will 
naturally more or less supersede all other introductions to the 
general subject of psychoanalysis. It presents the author in a new 
light, as an effective and successful popularizer, and is certain to be 
wfelcomcd not only by the large and growing number of students 
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of psychoanalysis in this country but by the yet larger number of 
those who wish to begin its study here and elsewhere. 

The impartial student of Sigmund Freud need not agree with 
all his conclusions, and indeed, like the present writer, may be 
unable to make sex so all-dominating a factor in the psychic life 
of the past and present as Freud deems it to be, to recognize the 
fact that he is the most original and creative mind in psychology 
of our generation. Despite the frightful handicap of the odium 
sexicum, far more formidable today than the odium theologicum, 
involving as it has done for him lack of academic recognition and 
even more or less social ostracism, his views have attracted and 
inspired a brilliant group of minds not only in psychiatry but 
in many other fields, who have altogether given the world of 
culture more new and pregnant appercus than those which have 
come from any other source within the wide domain of humanism. 

A former student and disciple of Wundt, who recognizes to 
the full his inestimable services to our science, cannot avoid 
making certain comparisons. Wundt has had for decades the 
prestige of a most advantageous academic chair. He founded the 
first laboratory for experimental psychology, which attracted many 
of the most gifted and mature students from all lands. By his 
development of the doctrine of apperception he took psychology 
forever beyond the old associationism which had ceased to be fruit¬ 
ful. He also established the independence of psychology from physi¬ 
ology, and by his encyclopedic and always thronged lectures, to 
say nothing of his more or less esoteric seminary, he materially 
advanced every branch of mental science and extended its influence 
over the whole wide domain of folklore, mores, language, and 
primitive religion. His best texts will long constitute a thesaurus 
which every psychologist must know. 

Again, like Freud, he inspired students who went beyond him 
(the Wurzburgers and introspectionists) whose method and results 
he could not follow. His limitations have grown more and more 
manifest. He has little use for the unconscious or the abnormal, 
and for the most part he has lived and wrought in a preevolution¬ 
ary age and always and everywhere underestimated the genetic 
standpoint. He never transcends the conventional limits in dealing, 
as he so rarely does, with sex. Nor does he contribute much likely 
to be of permanent value in ally part of the wide domain of aflec- 
tivity. We cannot forbear to express the hope that Freud will not 
repeat Wundt’s error in making too abrupt a break with his more 
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advanced pupils like Adler or the Zurich group. It is rather pre* 
cisely just the topics that Wundt neglects that Freud makes his 
chief corner-stones, viz., the unconscious, the abnormal, sex, and 
aflectivity generally, with many genetic, especially ontogenetic, but 
also phylogenetic factors. The Wundtian influence has been great 
in the past, while Freud has a great present and a yet greater future. 

In one thing Freud agrees with the introspectionists, viz., in 
deliberately neglecting the “physiological factor” and building on 
purely psychological foundations, although for Freud psychology 
is mainly unconscious, while for the introspectionists it is pure con¬ 
sciousness. Neither he nor his disciples have yet recognized the 
aid proffered them by students of the autonomic system or by the 
distinctions between the epicritic and protopathic functions and 
organs of the cerebrum, although these will doubtless come to 
have their due place as we know more of the nature and processes 
of the unconscious mind. 

If psychologists of the normal have hitherto been too litde dis¬ 
posed to recognize the precious contributions to psychology made 
by the cruel experiments of Nature in mental diseases, we think 
that the psychoanalysts, who work predominantly in this field, 
have been somewhat too ready to apply their findings to the oper¬ 
ations of the normal mind; but we are optimistic enough to believe 
that in the end both these errors will vanish and that in the great 
synthesis of the future that now seems to impend our science will 
be made vastly richer and deeper on the theoretical side and also 
far more practical than it has ever been before. 

G. Stanley Hall. 


Clark University. 




11. PREFACE TO ENGLISH EDITION 

Among the many difficulties confronting those who wish to acquire 
a knowledge of psycho-analysis, not the least has been the absence 
of a suitable text-book with which they could begin their studies. 
They have hitherto had their choice among three classes of book, 
against each of which some objection could be urged from the point 
of view of the beginner. They could pick their way through the 
heterogeneous collection of papers, such as those published by 
Freud, Brill, Ferenezi, and myself, which were not arranged on 
any coherent plan and were also for the greater part addressed to 
those already having some knowledge of the subject. Or they could 
struggle with more systematic volumes, such as those by Hitsch- 
mann and Barbara Low, which suffer from condensation because 
of the difficulty of having to compress so much into a small space. 
Or, finally, it might be their fate to come across one of the numer¬ 
ous books, which need not be mentioned by name, that purport 
to give an adequate account of psycho-analysis, but whose authors 
have neglected the necessary preliminary of acquiring a proper 
knowledge of the subject themselves. The gap in the literature of 
psycho-analysis has now been filled by the writer most competent 
of all to do it—namely. Professor Freud himself, and the world of 
clinical psychology must be grateful to him for the effort it must 
have cost to write such a book in the midst of his other multi¬ 
tudinous duties. In the future we can unhesitatingly deal with the 
question so often asked, and say: This is the book with which to 
begin a study of psycho-analysis. 

Even here, however, the reader should be warned that it is 
necessary to add a few modifications to the statement that the 
present volume is a complete text-book of psycho-analysis. The cir¬ 
cumstances of its inception forbid its being so regarded. The book 
consists of three separate courses of lectures delivered at the Uni¬ 
versity of Vienna in two winter sessions, 1915-1917. The first two 
of these presuppose absolutely no knowledge of the subject, and 
the style in which they were delivered constitute them an ideal 
introduction to the subject. But in the third Semester Professor 
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Freud, doubtless assuming that those of his audience who had 
pursued their studies so far would by then have widened their 
reading otherwise, decided to treat them no longer as mere begin¬ 
ners, and so felt himself free to deal more technically with the more 
difficult subject-matter of the third course—the psycho-analysis of 
neurotic affections. The result is that the second half of the book 
is of a much more advanced nature than the first, a fact which, 
it is true, has the advantage that the author was able here and 
there to communicate some of his latest conclusions on obscure 
points. Every student of psycho-analysis, therefore, however ad¬ 
vanced, will be able to learn much from this volume. 

One must also remark that the book does not convey an adequate 
impression of the extensive bearing that psycho-analysis has on 
other humanistic studies than those here dealt with. Apart from 
a few hints scattered here and there, there is little indication of the 
extent to which psycho-analysis has already been applied, to soci¬ 
ology, to the study of racial development, and above all, to the 
psychology of the normal man. The book is definitely confined to 
its three topics of psychopathology of everyday life, dreams, and 
neuroses, these having been chosen as constituting the most suitable 
subject-matter with which to effect the author’s purpose—namely, 
to introduce students to psycho-analysis. 

An American translation of the book has already appeared, but, 
apart from its deficiencies of style, it contained so many serious 
falsities in translation—a passage, for instance, to the effect that 
delusions cannot be influenced is translated in such a way as to 
commit Professor Freud, of all people, to the statement that obses¬ 
sions cannot be cured—that it was decided to issue a fresh trans¬ 
lation. This has been carried out with scrupulous care by Mrs. 
Riviere, aided by drafts carried out by Miss Cecil M. Baines of the 
eleven lectures in Part II. I have compared the whole book with 
the original, and have discussed doubtful and difficult points with 
Professor Freud and Mrs. Riviere. Mrs. Riviere’s English transla¬ 
tion will be its own recommendation: I can give the reader the 
assurance that it is a faithful and exact rendering. 

ERNEST JONES. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

These lectures were brought out for the first time in English in 
1920 by Horace Liveright, Inc., with an introductory preface by 
G. Stanley Hall. No translator was named. Two years later another 
translation made by Joan Riviere was published in London by 
G. Allen & Unwin. It is obviously undesirable to have the original 
German text presented to the English-reading public in more than 
one version. I therefore feel called upon to express my gratitude 
to the American publishers for their acceptance of the Riviere trans¬ 
lation for their nev/ edition. 


Vienna, November 1934. 


Freud. 




PART I 




FIRST LECTURE 


INTRODUCTION 

I DO not know what knowledge any of you may already have of 
psycho-analysis, either from reading or from hearsay. But having 
regard to the title of my lectures—Introductory Lectures on Psycho- 
Analysis—I am bound to proceed as though you knew nothing of 
the subject and needed instruction, even in its first elements. 

One thing, at least, I may pre-suppose that you know—namely, 
that psycho-analysis is a method of medical treatment for those 
suffering from nervous disorders; and I can give you at once an 
illustration of the way in which psycho-analytic procedure differs 
from, and often even reverses, what is customary in other branches 
of medicine. Usually, when we introduce a patient to a new form 
of treatment we minimize its difficulties and give him confident 
assurances of its success. This is, in my opinion, perfectly justifiable, 
for we thereby increase the probability of success. But when we 
undertake to treat a neurotic psycho-analytically we proceed other¬ 
wise. We explain to him the difficulties of the method, its long 
duration, the trials and sacrifices which will be required of him; 
and, as to the result, we tell him that we can make no definite 
promises, that success depends upon his endeavours, upon his under¬ 
standing, his adaptability and his perseverance. We have, of course, 
good reasons, into which you will perhaps gain some insight later 
on, for adopting this apparently perverse attitude. 

Now forgive me if I begin by treating you in the same way as I 
do my neurotic patients, for I shall positively advise you against 
coming to hear me a second time. And with this intention I shall 
explain to you how of necessity you can obtain from me only an 
incomplete knowledge of psycho-analysis and also what difficulties 
stand in the way of your forming an independent judgment on the 
subject. For I shall show you how the whole trend of your training 
and your accustomed modes of thought must inevitably have made 
you hostile to psycho-analysis, and also how much you would have 
to overcome in your own minds in order to master this instinctive 
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opposition. I naturally cannot foretell what degree of understand¬ 
ing of psycho-analysis you may gain from my lectures, but I can 
at least assure you that by attending them you will not have learnt 
how to conduct a psycho-analytic investigation, nor how to carry 
out a psycho-analytic treatment. And further, if any one of you 
should feel dissatisfied with a merely cursory acquaintance with 
psycho-analysis and should wish to form a permanent connection 
with it, I shall not merely discourage him, but I shall actually warn 
him against it. For as things are at the present time, not only would 
the choice of such a career put an end to all chances of academic 
success, but, upon taking up work as a practitioner, such a man 
would find himself in a community which misunderstood his aims 
and intentions, regarded him with suspicion and hostility, and let 
loose upon him all the latent evil impulses harboured within it. 
Perhaps you can infer from the accompaniments of the war now 
raging in Europe what a countless host that is to reckon with. 

However, there are always some people to whom the possibility 
of a new addition to knowledge will prove an attraction strong 
enough to survive all such inconveniences. If there are any such 
among you who will appear at my second lecture in spite of my 
words of warning they will be welcome. But all of you have a right 
to know what these inherent difficulties of psycho-analysis are to 
which I have alluded. 

First of all, there is the problem of the teaching and exposition 
of the subject. In your medical studies you have been accustomed 
to use your eyes. You see the anatomical specimen, the precipitate 
of the chemical reaction, the contraction of the muscle as the result 
of the stimulation of its nerves. Later you come into contact with 
the patients; you learn the symptoms of disease by the evidence of 
your senses; the results of pathological processes can be demonstrated 
to you, and in many cases even the exciting cause of them in an 
isolated form. On the surgical side you are witnesses of the measures 
by which the patient is helped, and are permitted to attempt them 
yourselves. Even in psychiatry, demonstration of patients, of their 
altered expression, speech and behaviour, yields a series of observa¬ 
tions which leave a deep impression on your minds. Thus a teacher 
of medicine acts for the most part as an exponent and guide, leading 
you as it were through a museum, while you gain in this way a 
direct relationship to what is displayed to you and believe your¬ 
selves to have been convinced by your own experience of the 
existence of the new facts. 
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But in psycho-analysis, unfortunately, all this is different* In 
psycho-analytic treatment nothing happens but an exchange of 
words between the patient and the physician. The patient talks, 
tells of his past experiences and present impressions, complains, and 
expresses his wishes and his emotions. The physician listens, at¬ 
tempts to direct the patient’s thought-processes, reminds him, forces 
his attention in certain directions, gives him explanations and 
observes the reactions of understanding or denial thus evoked. The 
patient’s unenlightened relatives—^people of a kind to be impressed 
only by something visible and tangible, preferably by the sort of 
‘action’ that may be seen at a cinema—never omit to express their 
doubts of how “mere talk can possibly cure anybody.” Their rea¬ 
soning is of course as illogical as it is inconsistent. For they arc 
the same people who are always convinced that the sufferings of 
neurotics are purely “in their own imagination.” Words and magic 
were in the beginning one and the same thing, and even to-day 
words retain much of their magical power. By words one of us 
can give to another the greatest happiness or bring about utter 
despair; by words the teacher imparts his knowledge to the student; 
by words the orator sweeps his audience with him and determines 
its judgements and decisions. Words call forth emotions and are 
universally the means by which we influence our fellow-creatures. 
Therefore let us not despise the use of words in psycho-therapy 
and let us be content if we may overhear the words which pass 
between the analyst and the patient. 

But even that is impossible. The dialogue which constitutes the 
analysis will admit of no audience; the process cannot be demon¬ 
strated. One could, of course, exhibit a neurasthenic or hysterical 
patient to students at a psychiatric lecture. He would relate his case 
and his symptoms, but nothing more. He will make the communi¬ 
cations necessary to the analysis only under the conditions of a 
special affective relationship to the physician; in the presence of a 
single person to whom he was indifferent he would become mute. 
For these communications relate to all his most private thoughts 
and feelings, all that which as a socially independent .person he 
must hide from others, all that which, being foreign to his own 
conception of himself, he tries to conceal even from himself. 

It is impossible, therefore, for you to be actually present during 
a psycho-analytic treatment; you can only be told about it, and 
can learn psycho-analysis, in the strictest sense of the word, only 
by hearsay. This tuition at second hand, so to say, puts you in a 
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very unusual and difficult position as regards forming your own 
judgement on the subject, which will therefore largely depend on 
the reliance you can place on your informant. 

Now imagine for a moment that you were present at a lecture in 
history instead of in psychiatry, and that the lecturer was dealing 
with the life and conquests of Alexander the Great. What reason 
would you have to believe what he told you? The situation would 
appear at first sight even more unsatisfactory than in the case of 
psycho-analysis, for the professor of history had no more part in 
Alexander’s campaigns than you yourselves; the psycho-analyst at 
least informs you of matters in which he himself has played a part. 
But then we come to the question of what evidence there is to 
support the historian. He can refer you to the accounts of early 
writers who were either contemporaries or who lived not long after 
the events in question, such as Diodorus, Plutarch, Arrian, and 
others; he can lay before you reproductions of the preserved coins 
and statues of the king, and pass round a photograph of the mosaic 
at Pompeii representing the battle at Issus. Yet, strictly speaking, 
all these documents only prove that the existence of Alexander and 
the reality of his deeds were already believed in by former genera¬ 
tions of men, and your criticism might begin anew at this point. 
And then you would find that not everything reported of Alex¬ 
ander is worthy of belief or sufficiently authenticated in detail, but 
I can hardly suppose that you would leave the lecture-room in 
doubt altogether as to the reality of Alexander the Great. Your 
conclusions would be principally determined by two considerations: 
first, that the lecturer could have no conceivable motive for attempt¬ 
ing to persuade you of something which he did not himself believe 
to be true, and secondly, that all the available authorities agree more 
or less in their accounts of the facts. In questioning the accuracy 
of the early writers you would apply these tests again, the possible 
motives of the authors and the agreement to be found between them. 
The result of such tests would certainly be convincing in the case of 
Alexander, probably less so in regard to figures like Moses and 
Nimrod. Later on you will perceive clearly enough what doubts 
can be raised against the credibility of an exponent of psycho¬ 
analysis. 

Now you will have a right to ask the question: If no objective 
evidence for psycho-analysis exists and no possibility of demon¬ 
strating the process, how is it possible to study it at all or to con¬ 
vince oneself of its truth? The study of it is indeed not an easy 
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matter, nor arc there many people who have thoroughly learned it; 
still, there is, of course, some way of learning it. Psycho-analysis 
is learnt first of all on oneself, through the study of one’s own 
personality. This is not exactly what is meant by introspection, but 
it may be so described for want of a better word. There is a whole 
series of very common and well-known mental phenomena which 
can be taken as material for self-analysis when one has acquired 
some knowledge of the method. In this way one may obtain the 
required conviction of the reality of the processes which psycho¬ 
analysis describes, and of the truth of its conceptions, although 
progress on these lines is not without its limitations. One gets much 
further by submitting oneself to analysis by a skilled analyst, under¬ 
going the working of the analysis in one’s own person and using 
the opportunity to observe the finer details of the technique which 
the analyst employs. This, eminently the best way, is of course 
only practicable for individuals and cannot be used in a class of 
students. 

The second difficulty you will find in connection with psycho¬ 
analysis is not, on the other hand, inherent in it, but is one for 
which I must hold you yourselves responsible, at least in so far as 
your medical studies have influenced you. Your training will have 
induced in you an attitude of mind very far removed from the 
psycho-analytical one. You have been trained to establish the func¬ 
tions and disturbances of the organism on an anatomical basis, to 
explain them in terms of chemistry and physics, and to regard them 
from a biological point of view; but no part of your interest has 
ever been directed to the mental aspects of life, in which, after all, 
the development of the marvellously complicated organism cul¬ 
minates. For this reason a psychological attitude of mind is still 
foreign to you, and you are accustomed to regard it with suspicion, 
to deny it a scientific status, and to leave it to the general public, 
poets, mystics, and philosophers. Now this limitation in you is 
undoubtedly detrimental to your medical efficiency; for on meeting 
a patient it is the mental aspects with which one first comes into 
contact, as in most human relationships, and I am afraid you will 
pay the penalty of having to yield a part of the curative influence 
at which you aim to the quacks, mystics, and faith-healers whom 
you despise. 

I quite acknowledge that there is an excuse for this defect in your 
previous training. There is no auxiliary philosophical science that 
might be of service to you in your profession. Neither speculative 
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philosophy nor descriptive psychology, nor even the so-called ex¬ 
perimental psychology which is studied in connection with the 
physiology o£ the sense-organs, as they are taught in the schools, can 
tell you anything useful of the relations existing between mind and 
body, or can give you a key to comprehension of a possible disorder 
of the mental functions. It is true that the psychiatric branch of 
medicine occupies itself with describing the different forms 
of recognizable mental disturbances and grouping them in clinical 
pictures, but in their best moments psychiatrists themselves are 
doubtful whether their purely descriptive formulations deserve 
to be called science. The origin, mechanism, and interrelation of 
the symptoms which make up these clinical pictures are undis¬ 
covered: either they cannot be correlated with any demonstrable 
changes in the brain, or only with such changes as in no way 
explain them. These mental disturbances are open to therapeutic 
influence only when they can be identified as secondary effects of 
some organic disease. 

This is the lacuna which psycho-analysis is striving to fill. It 
hopes to provide psychiatry with the missing psychological founda¬ 
tion, to discover the common ground on which a correlation of 
bodily and mental disorder becomes comprehensible. To this end 
it must dissociate itself from every foreign preconception, whether 
anatomical, chemical, or physiological, and must work throughout 
with conceptions of a purely psychological order, and for this very 
reason I fear that it will appear strange to you at first. 

For the next difficulty I shall not hold you, your training or your 
mental attitude, responsible. There are two tenets of psycho-analysis 
which offend the whole world and excite its resentment; the one con¬ 
flicts with intellectual, the other with moral and aesthetic prejudices. 
Let us not underestimate these prejudices; they are powerful things, 
residues of valuable, even necessary, stages in human evolution. 
They are maintained by emotional forces, and the fight against 
them is a hard one. 

The first of these displeasing propositions of psycho-analysis is 
this: that mental processes are essentially unconscious, and that 
those which are conscious are merely isolated acts and parts of the 
whole psychic entity. Now I must ask you to remember that, on the 
contrary, we arc accustomed to identify the mental with the con¬ 
scious. Consciousness appears to us as positively the characteristic 
that defines mental life, and we regard psychology as the study of 
the content of consciousness. This even appears so evident that any 
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contradiction of it seems obvious nonsense to us, and yet it is im¬ 
possible for psycho-analysis to avoid this contradiction, or to accept 
the identity between the conscious and the psychic. The psycho¬ 
analytical definition of the mind is that it comprises processes of 
the nature of feeling, thinking, and wishing, and it maintains that 
there are such things as unconscious thinking and unconscious 
wishing. But in doing so psycho-analysis has forfeited at the outset 
the sympathy of the sober and scientifically minded, and incurred 
the suspicion of being a fantastic cult occupied with dark and 
unfathomable mysteries.^ You yourselves must find it difficult to 
understand why I should stigmatize an abstract proposition, such as 
“The psychic is the conscious,” as a prejudice; nor can you guess 
yet what evolutionary process could have led to the denial of the 
unconscious, if it does indeed exist, nor what advantage could have 
been achieved by this denial. It seems like an empty wrangle over 
words to argue whether mental life is to be regarded as co-extensive 
with consciousness or whether it may be said to stretch beyond 
this limit, and yet I can assure you that the acceptance of uncon¬ 
scious mental processes represents a decisive step towards a new 
orientation in the world and in science. 

As little can you suspect how close is the connection between this 
first bold step on the part of psycho-analysis and the second to 
which I am now coming. For this next proposition, which we put 
forward as one of the discoveries of psycho-analysis, consists in the 
assertion that impulses, which can only be described as sexual in 
both the narrower and the wider sense, play a peculiarly large part, 
never before sufficiently appreciated, in the causation of nervous 
and mental disorders. Nay, more, that these sexual impulses have 
contributed invaluably to the highest cultural, artistic, and social 
achievements of the human mind. 

In my opinion, it is the aversion from this conclusion of psycho¬ 
analytic investigation that is the most significant source of the oppo¬ 
sition it has encountered. Are you curious to know how we our¬ 
selves account for this? We believe that civilization has been built 
up, under the pressure of the struggle for existence, by sacrifices 
in gratification of the primitive impulses, and that it is to a great 
extent for ever being re-created, as each individual, successively 
joining the community, repeats the sacrifice of his instinctive pleas¬ 
ures for the common good. The sexual are amongst the most im- 


' [Literally: '’that wishes to build in the dark and fish in murky waters."—^T r.] 
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portant of the instinctive forces thus utilized: they are iri this way 
sublimated, that is to say, their energy is turned aside from its 
sexual goal and diverted towards other ends, no longer sexual and 
socially more valuable. But the structure thus built up is insecure, 
for the sexual impulses arc with difficulty controlled; in each indi¬ 
vidual who takes up his part in the work of civilization there is a 
danger that a rebellion of the sexual impulses may occur, against 
this diversion of their energy. Society can conceive of no more 
powerful menace to its culture than would arise from the liberation 
of the sexual impulses and a return of them to their original goal. 
Therefore society dislikes this sensitive place in its development 
being touched upon; that the power of the sexual instinct should 
be recognized, and the significance of the individual’s sexual life 
revealed, is very far from its interests; with a view to discipline it 
has rather taken the course of diverting attention away from this 
whole field. For this reason, the revelations of psycho-analysis are 
not tolerated by it, and it would greatly prefer to brand them as 
aesthetically offensive, morally reprehensible, or dangerous. But since 
such objections are not valid arguments against conclusions which 
claim to represent the objective results of scientific investigation, 
the opposition must be translated into intellectual terms before it 
can be expressed. It is a characteristic of human nature to be 
inclined to regard anything which is disagreeable as untrue, and 
then without much difficulty to find arguments against it. So society 
pronounces the unacceptable to be untrue, disputes the results of 
psycho-analysis with logical and concrete arguments, arising, how¬ 
ever, in affective sources, and clings to them with all the strength 
of prejudice against every attempt at refutation. 

But we, on the other hand, claim to have yielded to no tendency 
in propounding this objectionable theory. Our intention has been 
solely to give recognition to the facts as we found them in the course 
of painstaking researches. And we now claim the right to reject 
unconditionally any such introduction of practical considerations 
into the field of scientific investigation, even before we have deter¬ 
mined whether the apprehension which attempts to force these 
considerations upon us is justified or not. 

These, now, are some of the difficulties which confront you at 
the outset when you begin to take an interest in psycho-analysis. 
It is probably more than enough for a beginning. If you can over¬ 
come their discouraging effect, we will proceed further. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ERRORS 

We shall now begin, not with postulates, but with an investigation. 
For this purpose we shall select certain phenomena which arc very 
frequent, very familiar and much overlooked, and whiclb have 
nothing to do with illness, since they may be observed in every 
healthy person. I refer to the errors that everyone commits: as when 
anyone wishes to say a certain thing but uses the wrong word 
(‘slip of the tongue’)^; or when the same sort of mistake is made 
in writing (‘slip of the pen’)^, in which case one may or may not 
notice it; or when anyone reads in print or writing something other 
than what is actually before him (‘misreading’)^; or when anyone 
mis-hears* what is said to him, naturally when there is no question 
of any disease of the auditory sense-organ. Another series of such 
phenomena are those based on forgetting*^ something temporarily, 
though not permanently; as, for instance, when anyone cannot 
think of a name which he knows quite well and is always able to 
recognize whenever he sees it; or when anyone forgets to carry out 
some intention, which he afterwards remembers, and has therefore 
forgotten only for a certain time. This element of transitoriness is 
lacking in a third class, of which mislaying® things so that they can¬ 
not be found is an example. This is a kind of forgetfulness which 
we regard differently from the usual kind; one is amazed or an¬ 
noyed at it, instead of finding it comprehensible. Allied to this are 
certain mista\es, in which the temporary element is again notice¬ 
able, as when one believes something for a time which both before 
and afterwards one knows to be untrue, and a number of similar 
manifestations which we know under various names. 

Some inner relation between all these kinds of occurrences is 
indicated in German, by the use. of the prefix *'ver** which is com- 

^ In Gennan—* Verschreiben, 

® Verlesen, * Verhoren, 

* Vetgsssen. e Verlegen. 
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mon to all the words designating them.^ These words almost all 
refer to acts of an unimportant kind, generally temporary and with¬ 
out much significance in life. It is only rarely that anything of the 
kind, such as the loss of some object, attains any practical impor¬ 
tance. For this reason little attention is paid to such happenings 
and they arouse little feeling. 

I am now going to ask you to consider these phenomena. But 
you will object, with annoyance: “There are so many tremendous 
puzzles both in the wide world and in the narrower life of the 
soul, so many mysteries in the field of mental disorder which 
demand and deserve explanation, that it really seems frivolous to 
waste labour and interest on these trifles. If you could explain to us 
how it is possible for anyone with sound sight and hearing, 
in broad daylight, to see and hear things which do not exist, or 
how anyone can suddenly believe that his nearest and dearest are 
persecuting him, or can justify with the most ingenious arguments 
a delusion which would seem nonsensical to any child, then we 
might be willing to take psycho-analysis seriously. But if psycho¬ 
analysis cannot occupy us with anything more interesting than the 
question why a speaker uses a wrong word or why a Hausfrau 
mislays her keys and similar trivialities, then we shall find some¬ 
thing better to do with our time and our interest.” 

My reply is: Patience! Your criticism is not on the right track. 
It is true that psycho-analysis cannot boast that it has never occupied 
itself with trifles. On the contrary, the material of its observations 
is usually those commonplace occurrences which have been cast 
aside as all too insignificant by other sciences, the refuse, so to speak, 
of the phenomenal world. Bu^in your criticism are you not con¬ 
founding the magnitude of a problem with the conspicuous nature 
of its manifestations? Is it not possible, under certain conditions and 
at certain times, for very important things to betray themselves in very 
slight indications? I could easily cite many instances of this. What 
slight signs, for instance, convey to the young men in my audience 
that they have gained a lady’s favour? Do they expect an explicit 
declaration, a passionate embrace, or are they not content with a 
glance which is almost imperceptible to others, a fleeting gesture, 
a handshake prolonged by a second? Or suppose you are a detective 
engaged in the investigation of a murder, do you actually expect to 


^ [The equivalent English prefix is **mis-/* but is not so widely employed.—Tk.] 
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find that the murderer will leave his photograph with name and ad¬ 
dress on the scene of the crime? Are you not perforce content with 
slighter and less certain traces of the person you seek? So let us not 
under-value small signs: perhaps from them it may be possible to 
come upon the tracks of greater things. Besides, I think as you do 
that the larger problems of the world and of science have the first 
claim on our interest. But on the whole it avails little tD form a 
definite resolution to devote oneself to the investigation of this or 
that great problem. One is then often at a loss how to set about 
the next step. In scientific work, it is more profitable to take up 
whatever lies before one whenever a path towards its exploration 
presents itself. And then, if one carries it through thoroughly, with¬ 
out prejudice or pre-conceptions, one may, with good fortune and 
by virtue of the interrelationship linking each thing to every other 
(hence, also, the small to the great), find, even in the course of 
such humble labour, a road to the study of the great problems. 

It is from this point of view that I hope to enlist your interest in 
considering the apparently trivial errors made by normal people. 

I propose now that we question someone who has no knowledge of 
psycho-analysis as to how he explains these occurrences. 

His first answer is sure to be: “Oh, they are not worth any 
explanation; they are little accidents.” What does the man mean by 
this? Does he mean to maintain that there are any occurrences so 
small that they fail to come within the causal sequence of things, 
that they might as well be other than they are? Anyone thus break¬ 
ing away from the determination of natural phenomena, at any 
single point, has thrown over the "whole scientific outlook on the 
world (Weltanschauung). One may point out to him how much 
more consistent is the religious outlook on the world, which 
emphatically assures us that “not one sparrow shall fall to the 
ground” except "God wills it. I think our friend would not be 
willing to follow his first answer to its logical conclusion; he would 
give way and say that if he were to study these things he would 
soon find some explanation of them. It must be a matter of slight 
functional disturbances, of inaccuracies of mental performance, the 
conditions of which could be discovered. A man who otherwise 
speaks correctly may make a slip of the tongue, (1) when he is 
tired or unwell, (2) when he is excited, or (3) when his attention 
is concentrated on something else. It is easy to confirm this. Slips 
of the tongue do indeed occur most frequently when one is tired, 
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or has a headache, or feels an attack of migraine coming on. For¬ 
getting proper names very often occurs in these circumstances; 
many people are habitually warned of the onset of an attack of 
migraine by the inability to recall proper names. In excitement, too, 
one mixes up words or even things, one performs actions errone¬ 
ously^; and the forgetting of intentions, as well as a number of 
other undesigned acts, comes to the fore when one is distracted, in 
other words, when the attention is concentrated on other things. 
A familiar instance of such distraction is the professor in Fliegende 
Blatter who forgets his umbrella and takes the wrong hat, because 
he is thinking of the problems which are to be the subject of his 
next book. We all know from our own experience how one can 
forget to carry out intentions or promises when something has 
happened in the interval that absorbs one very deeply. 

This seems so entirely comprehensible and also irrefutable. It is 
perhaps not very interesting or not so much so as we expected. Let 
us look at this explanation of errors more closely. The various con¬ 
ditions which have been cited as necessary for the occurrence of 
these phenomena are not all similar in kind. Illness and disorders 
of the circulation afford a physiological basis for an affection of 
the normal functions; excitement, tiredness, and distraction are 
conditions of a different kind which could be described as psycho- 
physiological. These last could easily be converted into a theory. 
Fatigue, as well as distraction, and perhaps also general excitement, 
cause a dissipation of the attention from which it may follow that 
the act in question has insufficient attention devoted to it. It can 
then very easily be disturbed and inexactly performed. Slight illness 
or a change in the distribution of blood in the central organ of the 
nervous system can have the same effect, by these conditions affect¬ 
ing the determining factor, the distribution of attention, in a similar 
way. In all cases it would be a question of the effects of a dis¬ 
turbance of the attention from organic or psychical causes. 

But all this doesn’t seem to promise much of interest for a 
psycho-analytic investigation. We might feel tempted to give up 
the topic. To be sure, a closer inspection of the facts shows that 
they are not all in accord with the ‘attention’ theory of errors of 
this sort, or at least that not everything can be directly deduced 
from it. We find that such errors and such forgetfulness also take 
place when people are not fatigued or excited, but are in every way 


^ In German— Vergreifen* 
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in their normal condition; unless, just because of the errors, we 
were subsequently to attribute to them a condition of excitement 
which they themselves did not acknowledge. Nor can the matter be 
quite so simple as that the successful performance of an act will be 
ensured by an intensification of attention, or endangered by a 
diminution of it. For a great number of actions may be carried out 
in a purely automatic way with very little attention and yet quite 
successfully. In walking, a man may perhaps scarcely know where 
he is going but keep to the right road and stop at his destination 
without haying gone astray. At least, this is what usually happens. 
A practised pianist strikes the right notes without thinking of them. 
He may of course also make an occasional mistake, but if automatic 
playing increased the danger of errors the virtuoso, whose constant 
practice has made his playing entirely automatic, would be the most 
exposed to this danger. Yet we see, on the contrary, that many acts 
are most successfully carried out when they are not the objects of 
particularly concentrated attention, and that mistakes may occur 
just on occasions when one is most eager to be accurate, that is, 
when a distraction of the necessary attention is most certainly not 
present. One could then say that this is the effect of the ‘excite¬ 
ment,’ but we do not understand why the excitement does not 
rather intensify the concentration on the end so much desired. So 
that if in an important speech anyone says the opposite of what 
he intends, it can hardly be explained according to the psycho- 
physiological or the attention theory. 

There are also many other minor features in connection with 
these errors which we do not understand and which are not 
rendered more comprehensible by these explanations. For instance, 
when one has temporarily forgotten a name one is annoyed, one 
is determined to recall it and cannot desist from the attempt. Why 
is it that despite this annoyance the person so often cannot succeed, 
as he wishes, in directing his attention to the word which, as he 
says, is “on the tip of his tongue,” and which he instantly recognizes 
when it is supplied to him? Or, to take another example, there arc 
cases in which the errors multiply, linic themselves together or act 
as substitutes for one another. The first time, one forgets an appoint¬ 
ment; the next time, after having made a special resolution not to 
forget it, one discovers that one has made a mistake in the day or 
hour. Or one tries by devious ways to remember a forgotten word, 
and in the course of so doing loses track of a second name which 
would have been of use in finding the first. If one then pursues the* 
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second name, a third gets lost, and so on. It is notorious that the 
same thing happens with misprints, which are of course errors on 
the part of the compositor. A stubborn error of this sort is said once 
to have crept into a Social-Democratic newspaper, where, in the 
account of a festivity, the following words were printed: “Amongst 
those present was His Highness, the Clown Prince.” The next day 
a correction was attempted. The paper apologized and said: “The 
sentence should of course have read, ‘the Crow-Prince.’ ” Again, in 
a war-correspondent’s account of meeting a famous general whose 
infirmities were pretty well known, a reference to the general was 
printed as “this battle-scared veteran.” Next day an apology appeared 
which read “the words of course should have been ‘the bottle- 
scarred veteran!’”^ We like to attribute these occurrences to a devil 
in the type-setting machine or to some malevolent goblin—^figurative 
expressions which at least imply something more than a psycho- 
physiological theory of the misprint. 

I do not know if you are aware of the fact that slips of the 
tongue can be provoked, called forth by suggestion, as it were. 
An anecdote will serve to illustrate this. Once when a novice on 
the stage was entrusted with the important part in The Maid of 
Orleans of announcing to the King: “The Constable sends back his 
sword,” the principal player, during the rehearsal, played the joke 
of several times repeating to the timid beginner, instead of the text, 
the following: “The Komfortabel sends back his steed.” ^ At the 
performance the unfortunate actor actually made his debut with 
this perverse announcement, though he had been amply warned 
against so doing, or perhaps just because he had been. 

All these little characteristics of errors are not much illuminated 
by the theory of diverted attention. But that does not necessarily 
prove the theory wrong. There may be something missing, a link, 
by the addition of which the theory might be made completely 
satisfactory. But many of the errors themselves can be considered 
from another aspect. 

Let us select slips of the tongue, as the type of error best suited 
to our purpose. We might equally well choose sHps of the pen or of 
reading. Now we must first remind ourselves that, so far, we have 

^ [English example.—^T r.] 

* [Komfortabel is a slang Viennese expression for a one-horse cab. An English 
example of this is as follows: In a play during a scene of a funeral procession the 
aaor was made to say, ''Stand back, my Lord, and let the parson cough T instead 
of **the coffin pass.’*—^T r.} 
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only enquired when and under what conditions the wrong word 
is said, and have received an answer on that point only. Interest may 
be directed elsewhere, though, and the question raised why just this 
particular slip is made and no other: one can consider the nature of 
the mistake. You will see that so long as this question remains 
unanswered, and the effect of the mistake is not explained, the 
phenomenon remains a pure accident on the psychological side, 
even if a physiological explanation has been found for it. When it 
happens that I make a mistake in a word I could obviously do 
this in an infinite number of ways, in place of the right word 
substitute any one of a thousand others, or make innumerable dis¬ 
tortions of the right word. Now, is there anything which forces 
upon me in a specific instance just this one special slip, out of all 
those which are possible, or does that remain accidental and arbi¬ 
trary, and can nothing rational be found in answer to this question? 

Two authors, Meringer and Mayer (a philologist and a psychi¬ 
atrist) did indeed in 1895 make an attempt to approach the problem 
of slips of the tongue from this side. They collected examples and 
first treated them from a purely descriptive standpoint. This of 
course does not yet furnish any explanation, but it may lead the 
way to one. They differentiated the distortions which the intended 
phrase suffered through the slip into: interchanges (in the posi¬ 
tions of words, syllables or letters), anticipations, perseverations, 
compoundings (contaminations), and substitutions. I will give you 
examples of these authors’ main categories. As an instance of an 
interchange (in the position of words) someone might say “The 
Milo of Venus” instead of “The Venus of Milo.” The well-known 
slip of the hotel-boy who, knocking at the bishop’s door, nervously 
replied to the question “Who is it?” “The Lord, my boy!” is 
another example of such an interchange in the position of words.^ 
In the typical Spoonerism the position of certain letters is inter¬ 
changed, as when the preacher said: “How often do we feel a half- 
warmed fish within us!”^ It is a case of anticipation if any one 
says: “The thought lies heartily . . instead of: “The thought lies 
heavily on my heart.” A perseveration is illustrated by the well- 
known ill-fated toast, “Gentlemen, I call upon (auf) you to 


zuf) to the health of our Chief ” 

(drink) («* <?«zustossen) 

And when a member of the House of Commons referred to 


• (English examples.—^T r.1 
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another as the “honourable member for Central Hell,** instead of 
“Hull,” it was a case of perseveration; as also when a soldier said 
to a friend “I wish there were a thousand of our men mortified on 
that hill, Bill,” instead of “fortified.” In one case the ell sound has 
perseveralftd from the previous words “member for Centra//' and in 
the other the m sound in “/wen” has perseverated to form “morti¬ 
fied.”^ These three types of slip are not very common. You will 
find those cases much more frequent in which the slip happens 
by a compounding or contraction, as for example when a gentleman 
asks a lady if he may insort her on her way {begleiudigen); this 
contraction is made up of begleiten = to escort, and beleidigen == 
to insult. (And by the way, a young man addressing a lady in 
this way will not have much success with her.) A substitution takes 
place when a poor woman says she has an “incurable infernal 
disease,” ^ or in Mrs. Malaprop’s mind when she says, for instance, 
“few gentlemen know how to value the ineffectual qualities in a 
woman.” ^ 

The explanation which the two authors attempt to formulate 
as the basis of their collection of examples is peculiarly inadequate. 
They hold that the sounds and syllables of a word have different 
values and that the innervation of the sounds of higher value can 
interfere with those of lower value. They obviously base this con¬ 
clusion on the cases of anticipation and perseveration which are 
not at all frequent; in other forms of slips of the tongue the ques¬ 
tion of such sound priorities, even if they exist, does not enter at 
all; for the most frequent type of slip is that in which instead 
of a certain word one says another which resembles it, and this 
resemblance is considered by many people sufficient explanation of 
it. For instance, a professor may say in his opening lecture, “I am 
not inclined ( geneigt instead of geeignet = fitted) to estimate the 
merits of my predecessor.” Or another professor says, “In the case 
of the female genital, in spite of the tempting ... I mean, the 
attempted . . .” (Versuchungen instead of Versuche). 

The commonest and also the most noticeable form of slip of the 
tongue, however, is that of saying the exact opposite of what one 
meant to say. These cases are quite outside the effect of any 
relations between sounds or confusion due to similarity, and in 
default one may therefore turn to the fact that opposites have a 
strong conceptual connection with one another and are psychologi- 


^ [English examples.—T r.I 
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caliy very closely associated. There are well-known examples of this 
sort. For instance, the President of our Parliament once opened the 
session with the words “Gentlemen, I declare a quorum present 
and herewith declare the session closed^ 

Any other common association may work in a way as msidious as 
the association of opposites and may on occasion lead to results 
as inopportune. So there is a story to the effect that, at a festivity 
in honour of the marriage of a child of H. Helmholtz with a child 
of the well-known inventor and captain of industry, W. Siemens, 
the famous physiologist Dubois-Reymond was asked to speak. He 
concluded his doubtless brilliant speech with the toast “Success to 
the new partnership, Siemens and Hals\er which was of course the 
name of the old firm. The association of the two names must have 
been as familiar to a resident in Berlin as “Cross & Blackwell” to 
a Londoner. 

So the effect of word-associations must be taken into account, 
as well as that of sound-values and similarities between words. But 
even that is not enough. In one type of case, before we can arrive 
at an adequate explanation of the slip we must consider some 
phrase which had been said, or perhaps only thought, previously. 
Again, that is, a case of perseveration, as Meringer insists, but 
arising in a more distant source.—I must confess that altogether 
I have the impression that we are further than ever from compre¬ 
hension of slips of the tongue. 

However, I hope I am not mistaken in thinking that in the 
course of our examination of the above examples an impression 
has formed itself in us which may be of a kind to repay further 
attention. We were considering the general conditions under which 
slips of the tongue occur and then the influences which determine 
the kind of distortion effected in the slip, but so far we have not 
examined at all the result of the slip itself, as an object of interest 
without regard to its origin. If we bring ourselves to do this we 
shall in the end have to assert courageously that in some of the 
examples the slip itself makes sense. Now what does it mean when 
we say “it makes sense”? Well, it means that the result of the 
slip may perhaps have a right to be regarded in itself as a valid 
mental process following out its own purpose, and as an expression 
having content and meaning. Hitherto we have only spoken of 
errors, but now it appears as if the error could sometimes be quite 
a proper act, except that it has intruded itself in the place of one 
more expected or intended. 
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In certain cases the sense belonging to the slip itself appears 
obvious and unmistakable. When the President in his opening 
speech closes the session of Parliament, a knowledge of the cir¬ 
cumstances under which the slip was made inclines us to see a 
meaning in it. He expects no good result from the session and 
would be glad to be able to disperse forthwith; there is no difficulty 
in discovering the meaning, or interpreting the sense, of this slip. 
Or when a lady, appearing to compliment another, says “I am sure 
you must have thrown this delightful hat together” instead of 
“sewn it together” (aufgepatzt instead of aujgeputzt), no scientific 
theories in the world can prevent us from seeing in her slip the 
thought that the hat is an amateur production. Or when a lady 
who is well known for her determined character says: “My husband 
asked his doctor what sort of diet ought to be provided for him. 
But the doctor said he needed no special diet, he could eat and drink 
whatever I choose,” the slip appears clearly as the unmistakable 
expression of a consistent scheme. 

Now supposing it should turn out that not only 2 few cases 
of slips of the tongue and errors in general, but the great majority 
of them, have a meaning, then the meaning of the error, to which 
we have hitherto paid no attention, would become the point of 
greatest interest to us and would justifiably drive all other points 
of view into the background. All physiological and psycho-physio¬ 
logical conditions could then be ignored and attention could be 
devoted to the purely psychological investigation of the sense, that 
is, the meaning, the intention, in the errors. With this in view, 
therefore, we shall soon consider further material. 

Before undertaking this, however, I should like to invite you 
to follow up another clue with me. It often happens that a poet 
makes use of a slip of the tongue or some other error as a means 
of artistic expression. This fact in itself proves that he thinks the 
error, for instance, a slip of the tongue, has a meaning; for he 
constructs it intentionally. It could hardly happen that a poet acci¬ 
dentally made a slip of the pen and then allowed his slip of the 
pen to stand as a slip of the tongue of the character. He wishes to 
reveal something by means of the slip and we may well enquire 
what that may be—whether perhaps he wishes to indicate that the 
person in question is distracted or over-tired, or is expecting a 
headache. Of course we should not exaggerate the importance of 
it if poets do make use of slips to express their meaning. Slips might 
be in reality without meaning, accidents in the mental world, or 
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only occasionally have a meaning, and poets would still be entitled 
to refine them by infusing sense into them for their own purposes. 
However, it would not be surprising if more were to be learned 
from poets about slips of the tongue than from philologists and 
psychiatrists. 

There is an example of a slip of this kind in Schiller’s Wallenstein 
(Piccolomini, Act I, Scene 5). In the foregoing scene, young Max 
Piccolomini had taken up Duke Wallenstein’s cause ardently, and 
had been passionately describing the blessings of peace, which he 
had become aware of in the course of a journey accompanying 
Wallenstein’s beautiful daughter to the camp. As he leaves the stage, 
his father (Octavio) and the courtier Questenberg are plunged in 
consternation. The fifth scene continues:— 

Questenberg. Alas! and stands it so? 

Friend, do we let him go 

In this delusion? let him go from us? 

Not call him back at once, not 
Open his eyes here and now? 

Octavio (recovering himself out of deep thought). 

He has now opened mine 
And I see more than pleases me. 

Questenberg. What is it? 

Octavio. A curse upon this journey! 

Questenberg. But why so? What is it? 

Octavio. Come, come, friend! I must up 
And follow the ill-omened clue at once 
And see with mine own eyes—come with me now! 

Questenberg. What now? Where go you then? 

Octavio (hastily). To her, herself I 

Questenberg. To , 

Octavio (corrects himself). To the Duke! Come, let us go 

Octavio meant to say: “To him, to the Duke,” but his tongue 
slips and he betrays (to us, at least) by the words **to her” that 
he has clearly recognized the influence at work behind the famous 
young warrior’s rhapsodies in favour of peace. 

A still more impressive example was found by O. Rank in 
Shakespeare. It occurs in the Merchant of Venice, in the famous 
scene in which the fortunate suitor makes his choice among the 
three caskets; and I can perhaps not do better than read to you 
now Rank’s short account of it. 

“A slip of the tongue which occurs in Shakespeare’s Merchant 
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of Venice (Act III, Sc. 2) is exceedingly fine in the poetic feeling 
it shows and in the brilliant way in which it is applied technically. 
Like the slip in Wallenstein quoted by Freud in his Psycho-pathology 
of Everyday Life, it shows that the poets well understand the 
mechanism and meaning of such slips and assume that the audi¬ 
ence will also understand them. Portia, who by her father’s wish 
has been bound to the choice of a husband by lot, has so far escaped 
all the unwelcome suitors by the luck of fortune. Having at last 
found in Bassanio the suitor to whom she is inclined, she fears 
that he too will choose the wrong casket. She would like to tell 
him that even so he may rest assured of her love, but she is pre¬ 
vented by her oath. In this inner conflict the poet makes her say 
to her chosen suitor: 

I pray you tarry; pause a day or two, 

Before you hazard: for, in choosing wrong, 

I lose your company; therefore, forbear awhile: 

There’s something tells me (but it is not love) 

I would not lose you . . . 

... I could teach you 

How to choose right, but then I am forsworn; 

So will I never be; so may you miss me; 

But if you do you’ll make me wish a sin. 

That I had been forsworn. Beshrew your eyes. 

They have o’erlooked me, and divided me; 

One half of me is yours, the other half yours ,— 

Mine own, I would say; but if mine, then yours, 

And so all yours. 

Just that which she only meant to indicate subtly to him because 
she should really have concealed it from him altogether, namely, 
that even before the lot she was his and loved him, this the poet 
with exquisite fineness of psychological feeling causes to come to 
expression in her slip; and is able, by this artistic device, to relieve 
the unbearable uncertainty of the lover as well as the suspense of 
the audience as to the issue of the choice.” 

And notice, at the end, how subtly Portia reconciles the two 
declarations which are contained in the slip, how she resolves the 
contradiction between them, and finally even justifies the slip. 

.. . but if mine, then yours. 

And so all yours. 

It has happened that other thinkers outside the field of medicine 
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have disclosed by an observation the meaning of some error and 
so anticipated our efforts in this direction. You all know the witty 
satirist Lichtenberg (1742-1799) of whom Goethe said: “Where he 
makes a joke, a problem lies concealed.” And occasionally the solu¬ 
tion of the problem is revealed in the joke. Lichtenberg writes in 
his witty and satirical Notes, “He always read ‘Agamemnon’ for 
■'angenommen’ (verb meaning ‘to take for granted’), so deeply 
versed was he in Homer.” This really contains the whole theory 
of slips in reading. 

At the next lecture we will see whether we can agree with the 
poets in their conception of the meaning of psychological errors. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ERRORS (continuation) 

At the last lecture it occurred to us to consider the error by itself 
alone, apart from its relation to the intended act with which it had 
interfered, and we perceived that in certain cases it seemed to betray 
a meaning of its own. We said to ourselves that if this conclusion, 
that the error has its own meaning, could be established on a larger 
scale, that meaning would soon prove more interesting to us than 
the investigation of the conditions under which errors arise. 

Let us once more agree upon what we understand by the 
“meaning” of a mental process. This is nothing else but the inten¬ 
tion which it serves and its place in a mental sequence. In most 
of the cases we examined we could substitute for the word “mean¬ 
ing” the words “intention” and “tendency.” Now was it only a 
deceptive appearance, or a poetic glorification of the error, that led 
us to believe that we could see an intention in it? 

Let us still keep to the examples of slips of the tongue and 
review a larger number of such manifestations. We then find whole 
categories of cases in which the intention, the meaning, of the slip 
is quite obvious, particularly so in those instances in which the 
opposite of what was intended is said. The President says in his 
opening speech: “I declare the session closed!' That is surely not 
ambiguous. The meaning and intention of this slip is that he wants 
to close the session. One might well say, “he Sciid so himself”; we 
only take him at his word. Please do not interrupt me with the 
objection that this is impossible, that we know quite well that he 
wished to open the session, not to close it, and that he himself 
whom we have just recognized as the best judge of his intention 
will affirm that he meant to open it. In doing so you forget that 
we agreed to consider the error by itself; its relation to the inten¬ 
tion which it disturbs will be discussed later. You would be guilty 
of an error in logic, by which you would conveniently dispose of 
the whole problem under discussion, which in English is called 
“begging the question.” 
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In other cases, where the form of the slip is not exactly the 
opposite of what is intended, a contradictory sense may still often 
come to expression. “I am not inclined (geneigt) to appreciate my 
predecessor s merits.’* ‘‘Inclined” is not the opposite of “in a posi¬ 
tion to” (geeignet), but it is an open confession of a thought in 
sharpest contradiction to the speaker’s duty to meet the situation 
gracefully. 

In still other cases the slip .simply adds a second meaning to the 
intended. The sentence then sounds like a contraction, an abbrevia¬ 
tion, a condensation of several sentences into one. Thus the de¬ 
termined lady who said: “He may eat and drink whatever I 
choose.” That is as if she had said: “He can eat and drink what he 
chooses, but what does it matter what he chooses? It is for me to 
do the choosing!” Slips of the tongue often give this impression of 
abbreviation; for instance, when a professor of anatomy at the end 
of his lecture on the nasal cavities asks whether his class has 
thoroughly understood it and, after a general reply in the aflSrma- 
tive, goes on to say: “I can hardly believe that that is so, since 
persons who can thoroughly understand the nasal cavities can be 
counted, even in a city of millions, on one finger ... I mean, on 
the fingers of one hand.” The abbreviated sentence has its own 
meaning: it says that there is only one person who understands the 
subject. 

In contrast to these types in which the slip plainly discloses its 
meaning are others in which the slip of the tongue conveys nothing 
intelligible, and therefore directly controverts our expectations. The 
mis-pronunciation by mistake of proper names, or the enunciation 
of meaningless sounds, is such a frequent occurrence that this alone 
would appear to dispose at once of the question whether all errors 
have a meaning. Yet closer inspection of such examples discloses 
the fact that it is easily possible to understand such distortions; 
indeed, that the difference between these unintelligible cases and the 
previous more comprehensible ones is not so very great. 

The owner of a horse, on being asked how it was, replied: 
“O, it may stad-Ax, may ta\e another month.” ^ Asked what he 
really meant to say, he answered that he was thinking it was a 
sad business, and the words “sad” and “take” together gave rise 
to stad. (Meringer and Mayer.) 

Another man was relating some objectionable incidents and went 


das draut’* = das dauert . . • cine traurige Geschichte. 
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on: “and then certain facts were refilled.''^ He explained that he 
meant to say these facts were “filthy.” “Revealed” and “filthy” 
together combine to form refilled. (Meringer and Mayer.) 

You will recall the case of the young man who offered to 
“insort” an unknown lady. We took the liberty of resolving this 
word into “insult” and “escort,” and were quite convinced of this 
interpretation without requiring proof of it.^ From these examples 
you can see that even these more obscure cases can be explained 
as the concurrence, or interference, of two different intentions of 
speech with one another; the differences arise only in that in the 
first type of slip the one intention has entirely excluded the other, 
as when the opposite is said; while in the second type the one 
intention only succeeds in distorting or modifying the other, from 
which arise combinations of a more or less senseless appearance. 

We believe that we have now discovered the secret of a large 
number of slips of the tongue. If we keep this clear in mind we 
shall be able to comprehend still further groups hitherto entirely 
mysterious. Although, for instance, in a case of distortion of a name 
we cannot suppose that it is always a matter of a contest between 
two similar but different names, yet the second intention is easily 
perceived. Distortions of names are common enough apart from 
slips of the tongue; they are attempts to liken the name to some-' 
thing derogatory or degrading, a common form of abuse, which 
educated persons soon learn to avoid but nevertheless do not 
willingly give up. It may be dressed up as a joke, although one of a 
very low order. To quote one gross and ugly example of such a 
distortion of a name, the name of the President of the French 
Republic, Poincare, has lately been transformed into *'Schweins- 
\arrS” It is not going much further to assume that some such 
abusive intention may also be behind distortions of names produced 
by a slip of the tongue. In pursuing our idea, similar explanations 
suggest themselves for cases of slips where the effect is comic or 
absurd. In the case of the member of parliament who referred to 
the “honourable member for Central Hell,” the sober atmosphere 
of the House is unexpectedly disturbed by the intrusion of a word 
that calls up a ludicrous and unflattering image; we are bound to 
conclude from the analogy with certain offensive and abusive 

1 "Dann aber sind Tatsachen zum Vorschwein gekommen'’ = Vorschein . . , 
Schweinerei. 

^ [The two words '"beglehen” and **heletdigen** are a good deal more obvious 
in the German *'begleidigen** than in the translation.—111.] 
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expressions that an impulse has interposed here, to this effect: ‘^You 
needn’t be taken in, I don’t mean a word of this. To hell with the 
fellow I” The same applies to slips of the tongue which transform 
quite harmless words into obscene and indecent ones.^ 

We arc familiar with this tendency in certain people intentionally 
to convert harmless words into indecent ones for the sake of the 
amusement obtained; it passes for wit, and in fact when one hears 
of a case one at once asks whether it was intended as a joke or 
occurred unintentionally as a slip of the tongue. 

Well, we seem to have solved the riddle of errors with compara¬ 
tively little trouble! They are not accidents; they are serious mental 
acts; they have their meaning; they arise through the concurrence 
—^perhaps better, the mutual interference—of two different inten* 
tions. But now I can well understand that you want to overwhelm 
me with a flood of questions and doubts, which must be answered 
and resolved before we can enjoy this first result of our efforts. 
I certainly do not want to press any hasty conclusions upon you. 
Let us coolly consider everything in turn. 

What would you like to say? Whether I think that this ex¬ 
planation accounts for all cases of slips of the tongue or only for 
a certain number? Whether this conception can be extended to the 
many other types of errors, to misreading, slips of the pen, for¬ 
getting, wrongly performed actions, mislaying things and so on? 
What part the factors of fatigue, excitement, absent-mindedness and 
distraction of attention play in regard to the mental nature of 
errors? Besides this, it is clearly seen that of the two competing 
meanings in the slip one is always manifest, but not always the 
other. How is one to arrive at the latter? And if one believes that 
one has guessed it, how is one to find proof that this is not merely 
a probability but the only true meaning? Is there anything else you 
wish to ask? If not, then I myself will continue. I will remind you 
that we are not really greatly concerned with errors in themselves, 
but that we wished to learn from a study of them something of 
value from the point of view of psycho-analysis. Therefore I will 
put this question: What sort of purposes or tendencies are these 
which thus interfere with other intentions, and what is the relation 
between the interfering tendency and the other? Thus, as soon as 
we have found the answer to the riddle, our efforts begin again. 

1 [Two untranslatable examples are given in the text, apopos for ^ propos and 
Eischeissweibchen for Etwetsscheibchen. (Meringer and Maver.l—^T r.1 
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Very well then; is this the explanation of all cases of slips of 
the tongue? I am very much inclined to think so, and for this 
reason, because whenever one examines an instance of it this type 
of solution may be found. Still, one cannot prove that a slip of the 
tongue cannot come to pass without the agency of this mechanism. 
It may be so: for our purposes it is a matter of indifference, theoreti¬ 
cally; for the conclusions which we wish to draw by way of an 
introduction to psycho-analysis remain valid, even if only a small 
proportion of the total incidence of slips of the tongue comes under 
our explanation, and this is certainly not so. The next question, 
whether this explanation extends to other forms of errors, may be 
answered by way of anticipation in the affirmative. You can con¬ 
vince yourselves of it when we turn to consider examples of slips 
of the pen, of wrongly performed acts, and so on. I propose, how¬ 
ever, for technical reasons that we should postpone doing this until 
we have investigated the slip of the tongue itself more thoroughly. 

The question what significance those factors, which some writers 
have placed in the foreground, can now have for us—such factors 
as disturbances of the circulation, fatigue, excitement, distraction, 
disturbances of attention—demands a more exhaustive reply if we 
assume the mental mechanism of slips described above. You will 
notice that we do not deny these factors. Indeed, in general it 
doesn’t often happen that psycho-analysis contests anything which 
is maintained in other quarters; as a rule, psycho-analysis only adds 
something new to what has been said; and it does certainly happen 
on occasion that what has hitherto been overlooked, and is now 
supplied by psycho-analysis, is the most essential part of the matter. 
The influence of such physiological predispositions as arise in slight 
illness, circulatory disturbances and conditions of fatigue, upon the 
occurrence of slips of the tongue is to be admitted without more 
ado; everyday personal experience may convince you of it. But how 
little is explained by this admission! Above all, these are not neces^ 
sary conditions of errors. Slips of the tongue may just as well occur 
in perfect health and normal conditions. These bodily factors, 
therefore, are merely contributory; they only favour and facilitate 
the peculiar mental mechanism which produces slips of the tongue. 
I once used an illustration for this state of things which I will 
repeat here, as I know of no better. Just suppose that on some 
dark night I am walking in a lonely neighbourhood and am 
assaulted by a rogue who seizes my watch and money, whereupon 
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since I could not see the robber’s face clearly, I make my complaint 
at the police-station in these words: “Loneliness and darkness have 
just robbed me of my valuables.” The police officer might reply 
to me: “You seem to carry your support of the extreme mechanistic 
point of view too far for the facts. Suppose we put the case thus: 
Under cover of darkness and encouraged by the loneliness of the 
spot, some unknown thief has made away with your valuables. 
It appears to me that the essential thing to be done is to look about 
for the thief. Perhaps we shall then be able to take the plunder 
from him again.” 

Psycho-physiological factors such as excitement, absent-minded¬ 
ness, distraction of attention, obviously provide very little in the 
way of explanation. They are mere phrases; they are screens, and 
we should not be deterred from looking behind them. The ques¬ 
tion is rather what has here called forth the excitement or the 
particular diversion of attention. The influence of sound-values, 
resemblances between words, and common associations connecting 
certain words, must also be recognized as important. They facilitate 
the slip by pointing out a path for it to take. But if there is a path 
before me does it necessarily follow that I must go along it.^ I also 
require a motive to determining my choice and, further, some force 
to propel me forward. These sound-values and word associations 
are, therefore, just like the bodily conditions, the facilitating causes 
of slips of the tongue, and cannot provide the real explanation of 
them. Consider for a moment the enormous majority of cases in 
which the words I am using in my speech are not deranged on 
account of sound-resemblance to other words, intimate associations 
with opposite meanings, or with expressions in common use. It 
yet remains to suppose, with the philosopher Wundt, that a slip 
of the tongue arises when the tendency to associations gains an 
ascendance over the original intention owing to bodily fatigue. 
This would be quite plausible if experience did not controvert 
it by the fact that in a number of cases the bodily, and in another 
large group the associative, predisposing causes are absent. 

Particularly interesting to me, however, is your next question, 
namely, by what means the two mutually disturbing tendencies 
may be ascertained. You probably do not suspect how portentous 
this question is. You will agree that one of these tendencies, the ■ 
one which is interfered with, is always unmistakable; the person 
who commits the slip knows it and acknowledges it. Doubt and 
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hesitation only arise in regard to the other, what we have called 
the interfering tendency. Now we have already heard, and you 
will certainly not have forgotten, that in a certain number of cases 
this other tendency is equally plain. It is evident in the result of 
the slip if only we have the courage to let the slip speak for itself. 
The President who said the opposite of what he meant—^it is clear 
that he wishes to open the session, but equally clear that he would 
also like to close it. That is so plain that it needs no interpreting. 
But in the other cases, in which the interfering tendency merely 
distorts the original without itself coming to full expression,—^how 
can the interfering tendency be detected in the distortion? 

In one group of cases by a very safe and simple method, by the 
same method, that is, by which we establish the tendency that is 
interfered with. We enquire of the speaker, who tells us then and 
there; after making the slip he restores the word he originally 
intended. “O, it may stad —no, it may ta\e another month.” Well, 
the interfering tendency may be likewise supplied by him. We 
say, ‘"Now why did you first say stad?” He replies, “I meant to 
say it was a sad business”; and in the other case in which “refilled” 
was said, the speaker informs you that he first meant to say it was 
a filthy business, but controlled himself and substituted another 
expression. The discovery of the disturbing tendency is here as 
definitely established as that of the disturbed tendency. It is not 
without intention that I have selected as examples cases which 
owe neither their origin nor their explanation to me or to any 
supporter of mine. Still, in both these cases, a certain intervention 
was necessary in order to produce the explanation. One had to ask 
the speaker why he made the slip, what explanation he could give. 
Without that he might have passed it by without seeking to explain 
it. Being asked, however, he gave as his answer the first idea that 
occurred to him. And see now, this little intervention and the 
result of it constitute already a psycho-analysis, a prototype of every 
psycho-analytic investigation that we may undertake further. 

Now, should I be too suspicious if I were to surmise that, at 
the very moment at which psycho-analysis begins to dawn upon 
you, a resistance to it instantly raises itself within your mind? Are 
you not eager to object that information supplied by the person 
enquired of, who committed the slip, is not completely reliable 
evidence. He naturally wishes, you think, to meet your request to 
explain his slip, and so he says the first thing that he can think of, 
if it will do at all. There is no proof that that is actually how the 
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slip arose. It may have been so, but it may just as well have been 
otherwise. Something else also might have occurred to him that 
f/^^ould have met the case as well or even better. 

It is remarkable how little respect you have, in your hearts, for 
a mental fact! Imagine that someone had undertaken a chemical 
analysis of a certain substance and had ascertained that one in¬ 
gredient of it is of a certain weight, so and so many milligrams. 
From this weight, thus arrived at, certain conclusions may be drawn. 
Do you think now it would ever occur to a chemist to discredit 
these conclusions on the ground that the isolated substance might as 
well have had some other weight.? Everyone recognizes the fact 
that it actually had this weight and no other, and builds further 
conclusions confidently on that fact. But when it is a question of 
a mental fact, that it was such an idea and no other that occurred 
to the person when questioned, you will not accept that as valid, 
but say that something else might as well have occurred to him! 
The truth is that you have an illusion of a psychic freedom within 
you which you do not want to give up. I regret to say that on this 
point I find myself in sharpest opposition to your views. 

Now you will break off here only to take up your resistance 
at another point. You will continue: “We understand that it lies 
in the peculiar technique of psycho-analysis to bring the person 
analysed to give the solution of its problems. Let us take another 
example, that in which the after-dinner speaker calls upon the 
company to hiccough to the health of their guest. The interfering 
tendency is, you say, in this case to ridicule; this it is which opposes 
the intention to do honour. But this is a mere interpretation on your 
part, based on observations made independently of the slip. If in 
this case you were to question the perpetrator of the slip he would 
not confirm your view that he intended an insult; on the contrary, 
he would vehemently deny it. Why do you not abandon your un- 
demonstrable interpretation in the face of this flat denial?” 

Yes, this time you have lighted upon something formidable. I 
can picture to myself that unknown speaker; he is probably an 
assistant of the guest of honour, perhaps already a junior lecturer 
himself, a young man with the brightest prospects. I will press 
him and ask whether he is sure he did not perceive some feeling in 
himself antagonistic to the demand that he should pay honour to 
his chief. A nice fuss there is! He becomes impatient and suddenly 
bursts out at me: “Look here, enough of this cross-examination, or 
Ill make myself disagreeable! You will ruin my career with your 
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suspicions. I simply said *'aufstoss€n** instead of **anstossen,** be¬ 
cause I’d already said ''auf twice before it. It’s the thing that 
Meringer calls a perseveration, and there’s nothing else to be read 
into it. Do you understand me? That’s enough.” H’m, this is a 
startling reaction, a truly energetic repudiation. I see that there is 
nothing more to be done with the young man, but I think to 
myself that he betrays a strong personal interest in making out 
that his slip has no meaning. You will perhaps agree too that he 
has no right to become so uncivil over a purely theoretical investi¬ 
gation, but after all, you will think, he must know what he wanted 
to say and what not. 

O, so he must? That is perhaps still open to question. 

Now you think you have me in a trap. “So that is your 
technique,” I hear you say. “When the person who commits a slip 
gives an explanation which fits your views then you declare him to 
be the final authority on the subject. He says so himself! But if 
what he says does not suit your book, then you suddenly assert 
that what he says does not count, one need not believe it.” 

Certainly that is so. But I can give you another instance of a 
similarly monstrous procedure. When an accused man confesses to 
a deed the judge believes him, but when he denies it the judge does 
not believe him. Were it otherwise the law could not be admin¬ 
istered, and in spite of occasional miscarriages you will admit that 
the system, on the whole, works well. 

“Well, but are you a judge, and is the person who commits a 
slip to be accused before you? Is a slip of the tongue a crime?” 

Perhaps we need not reject even this comparison. But see now to 
what deep-seated differences our attempt to investigate the appar- 
endy harmless problems of errors has brought us, differences which 
at this stage we do not know in the least how to reconcile. I suggest 
that we should make a temporary compromise on the basis of the 
analogy with the judge and the prisoner. You shall grant me that 
the meaning of an error admits of no doubt when the subject of 
the analysis acknowledges it himself. I, in turn, will admit that a 
direct proof for the suspected meaning cannot be obtained if the 
subject refuses us the information, and, of course, this applies also 
when the subject is not present to give us the information. As also 
in legal proceedings, we are then thrown back upon indications in 
order to form a decision, the truth of which is sometimes more 
and sometimes less probable. At law, for practical reasons, guilt has 
to be declared also on circumstantial evidence. There is no such 
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necessity here; but neither are we bound to refrain from consider¬ 
ing such evidence. It is a mistake to believe that a science consists 
in nothing but conclusively proved propositions, and it is unjust to 
demand that it should. It is a demand only made by those who 
feel a craving for authority in some form and a need to replace 
the religious catechism by something else, even if it be a scientific 
one. Science in its catechism has but few apodictic precepts; it 
consists mainly of statements which it has developed to varying 
degrees of probability. The capacity to be content with these 
approximations to certainty and the ability to carry on constructive' 
work despite the lack of final confirmation are actually a mark 
of the scientific habit of mind. 

But where shall we find a starting-point for our interpretations, 
and the indications for our proof, in cases where the subject under 
analysis says nothing to explain the meaning of the error? From 
various sources. First, by analogy with similar phenomena not 
produced by error, as when we maintain that the distortion of a 
name by mistake has the same intention to ridicule behind it as 
intentional distortion of names. And then, from the mental situation 
in which the error arose, from our knowledge of the character of 
the person who commits it, and of the feelings active in him before 
the error, to which it may be a response. As a rule what happens 
is that we find the meaning of the error according to general 
principles; and this, to begin with, is only a conjecture, a tentative 
solution, proof being discovered later by an examination of the 
mental situation. Sometimes it is necessary to await further develop¬ 
ments, which have been, so to speak, foreshadowed by the error, 
before we can find confirmation of our conjecture. 

I cannot easily give you evidence of this if I have to limit myself 
to the field of slips of the tongue, although even here I have a 
few good examples. The young man who offered to “insort” the 
lady is in fact very shy; the lady whose husband may eat and 
drink what she likes I know to be one of those managing women 
who rule the household with a rod of iron. Or take the following 
case: At a general meeting of a club a young member made a 
violent attack in a speech, in the course of which he spoke of the 
officers of the society as **Lenders of the Committee,” which appears 
to be a substitute for Members of the Committee.^ We should 
conjecture that against his attack some interfering tendency was 


“ K<?fschiissmitglieder instead of /4«/schussmitglieder. 
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active which was itself in some way connected with the idea of 
lending. As a matter of fact an informant tells us that the speaker 
is in constant money difficulties and was actually attempting to 
raise money at the time. So the interfering tendency really is to be 
translated into the thought: ‘‘Be more moderate in your opposition: 
these are the people whom you want to lend you money.” 

If I diverge into the field of other kinds of errors I can give 
you a wide selection of examples of such circumstantial evidence. 

If anyone forgets an otherwise familiar proper name and has 
difficulty in retaining it in his memory—even with an effort— 
it is not hard to guess that he has something against the owner 
of the name and does not like to think of him; consider in the 
light of this the following notes on the mental situation in which 
an error of this kind was made. 

A Mr. Y. fell in love with a lady, who did not return the feeling 
and shortly after married a Mr. X. Although Mr. Y. had already 
known Mr. X. for some time, and even had business relations 
with him, he forgets his name over and over again, so that he 
frequently has to ask someone the man’s name when it is neces¬ 
sary to write to him.^ Obviously Mr. Y. wants to obliterate all 
knowledge of his fortunate rival. ‘‘Never thought of shall he be.” 

Another example: a lady inquires of a doctor about a common 
acquaintance, calling her by her maiden name. She has forgotten 
the married name. She admits that she strongly objected to the 
marriage and dislikes the husband intensely.^ 

Later we shall have much to say in other connections in regard 
to the forgetting of names; at the moment we are chiefly interested 
in the ‘mental situation’ in which the lapse of memory occurs. 

The forgetting of resolutions can in general be referred to an 
opposing current of feeling which is against carrying out the 
intention. It is not only we psycho-analysts who hold this view,, 
however; it is the ordinary attitude of everyone in their daily 
affairs, which they only deny in theory. The proteg^ whose patron 
apologizes for having forgotten his request is not pacified by such 
an apology. He thinks immediately: “It’s evidently nothing to him^ 
he promised, but he doesn’t mean to do it.” Forgetting is therefore 
criticized even in life, in certain connections, and the difference 


^ From C G. Jung. 


®From A. A. Brill. 
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between the popular and the psycho-analytic conception of these 
errors seems to be dispelled. Imagine a hostess receiving a guest 
with the words: “What, is it to-day you were coming? I quite 
forgot that I had asked you for to-day”; or a young man confessing 
to his beloved that he had forgotten all about the appointment 
they had arranged on the last occasion. He will never admit it; he 
will rather invent on the spur of the moment the most wildly 
improbable hindrances which prevented his coming and made it 
impossible for him to communicate with her from that day to this. 
We all know that in military service the excuse of having forgotten 
is worthless and saves no one from punishment; the system is 
recognized as justifiable. Here everyone is suddenly agreed that a 
certain mistake has a meaning and what that meaning is. Why are 
they not consistent enough to extend their insight to other errors 
and then openly acknowledge it? There is naturally also an answer 
to this. 

If the meaning of forgetting resolutions is so little open to doubt 
in the minds of people in general you will be the less surprised 
to find that writers employ such mistakes in a similar sense. Those 
of you who have seen or read Shaw’s Ccesar and Cleopatra will 
recall that Caesar, when departing in the last scene, is pursued by 
the feeling that there was something else he intended to do which 
he had now forgotten. At last it turns out what it is: to say fare¬ 
well to Cleopatra. By this small device the author attempts to 
ascribe to the great Caesar a feeling of superiority which he did not 
possess and to which he did not at all aspire. You can learn from 
historical sources that Caesar arranged for Cleopatra to follow him 
to Rome and that she was living there with her little Caesarion when 
Caesar was murdered, whereupon she fled the city. 

The cases of forgetting resolutions are as a rule so clear that 
they are of little use for our purpose, which is to discover in the 
mental situation indications of the meaning of the error. Let us 
turn, therefore, to a particularly ambiguous and obscure form of 
error, that of losing and mislaying objects. It will certainly seem 
incredible to you that the person himself could have any purpose in 
losing things, which is often such a painful accident. But there 
arc innumerable instances of this kind: A young man loses a pencil 
to which he was much attached. A few days before he had had 
a letter from his brother-in-law which concluded with these words: 
“I have neither time nor inclination at present to encourage you in 
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your frivolity and idleness.” ^ Now the pencil was a present from 
this brother-in-law. Had it not been for this coincidence we could 
not of course have maintained that the loss involved any intention 
to get rid of the gift. Similar cases are very numerous. One loses 
objects when one has quarrelled with the giver and no longer 
wants to be reminded of him, or again, when one has tired of them 
and wants an excuse to provide oneself with something different 
and better. Dropping, breaking, and destroying things of course 
serve a similar purpose in regard to the object. Can it be considered 
accidental when, just before his birthday, a child loses and damages 
his possessions, for instance, his watch and his schoolbag? 

Anyone who has experienced often enough the annoyance of 
not being able to find something which he has himself put away 
will certainly be unwilling to believe that he could have had any 
intention in so doing. And yet cases are not at all rare in which 
the circumstances attendant on the act of mislaying point to a 
tendency to put the object aside temporarily or permanently. Per¬ 
haps the best example of this kind is the following. 

A young man told me this story: “A few years ago there were 
misunderstandings between me and my wife; I thought her too 
cold, and though I willingly acknowledged her excellent qualities 
we lived together without affection. One day, on coming in from, 
a walk, she brought me a book which she had bought me because 
she thought it would interest me. I thanked her for her litde 
attention, promised to read the book, put it among my things and 
never could find it again. Months passed by and occasionally I 
thought of this derelict book and tried in vain to find it. About 
six months later my dear mother, who lived some distance away, 
fell ill. My wife left our house to go and nurse her mother-in-law, 
who became seriously ill, giving my wife an opportunity of showing 
her best qualities. One evening I came home full of enthusiasm and 
gratitude towards my wife. I walked up to my writing desk and 
opened a certain drawer in it, without a definite intention but with 
a kind of somnambulistic sureness, and there before me lay the 
lost book which I had so often looked for.” 

With the disappearance of the motive the inability to find the 
mislaid object also came to an end, 

I could multiply this collection of examples indefinitely; but I 
will not da so now. In my Psycho-pathology of Everyday Life 


iProm B. Dattner. 
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(first published in 1901) you will find plenty of examples for the 
study of errors.^ All these examples demonstrate the same thing 
over and over again; they make it probable to you that mistakes 
have a meaning and they show you how the meaning can be 
guessed or confirmed from the attendant circumstances. I restrict 
myself rather to-day, because our intention here was limited to 
studying these phenomena with a view to obtaining an introduction 
to psycho-analysis. There are only two groups of occurrences into 
which I must still go, the accumulated and combined errors, and 
the confirmation of our interpretations by subsequent events. 

Accumulated and combined errors are certainly the finest flowers 
of the species. If we were only concerned to prove that errors had 
a meaning, we should have limited ourselves to them at the outset, 
for the meaning in them is unmistakable, even to the dullest in¬ 
telligence, and strong enough to impress the most critical judgment. 
The repetition of the occurrences betrays a persistence which is 
hardly ever an attribute of chance, but which fits well with the 
idea of design. Further, the exchanging of one kind of mistake 
for another shows us what is the most important and essential 
element in the error; and that is, not its form, or the means of 
which it makes use, but the tendency which makes use of it and 
can achieve its end in the most various ways. Thus I will give you 
a case of repeated forgetting: Ernest Jones relates that he once 
allowed a letter to lie on his writing desk for several days for 
some unknown reason. At last he decided to post it, but received it 
back from the dead-letter office, for he had forgotten to address it. 
After he had addressed it he took it to post but this time without a 
stamp. At this point he finally had to admit to himself his objection 
to sending the letter at all. 

In another case, taking up a thing by mistake is combined with 
mislaying it. A lady travelled to Rome with her brother-in-law, a 
famous artist. The visitor was much feted by the Germans living 
in Rome and received, among other things, a present of an antique 
gold medal. The lady was vexed because her brother-in-law did not 
appreciate the fine specimen highly enough. After her sister had 
arrived she returned home and discovered, upon unpacking, that 
she had brought the medal with her—how, she did not know. She 
wrote at once to her brother-in-law telling him that she would 

^ Also in the writings of A. Maeder (French), A. A. Brill and Ernest Jones 
(English), and J. Starcke (Dutch) and others. 
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send the stolen property back to him the next day. But the next 
day the medal was so cleverly mislaid that it could not be dis¬ 
covered and could not be returned, and then it began to dawn upon 
the lady what her “absent-mindedness” had meant, namely, that she 
wanted to keep the work of art for herself.^ 

I have already given you an example of a combination of forget¬ 
fulness with an error, in the case in which someone forgets an 
appointment, and a second time, with the firm intention of not 
forgetting it again, appears at an hour which is not the appointed 
one. A quite analogous case was told me from his own experience 
by a friend who pursues literary as well as scientific interests. He 
said: “Some years ago I accepted election to the Council of a cer¬ 
tain literary society because I hoped that the society might at some 
time be useful to me in getting a play of mine produced; and, 
although not much interested, I attended the meetings regularly 
every Friday. A few months ago I received an assurance that my 
play would be produced at a theatre in F. and since then it has 
invariably happened that I forget to attend the meetings of the 
society. When I read your writings on this subject, I reproached 
myself with my meanness in staying away now that these people 
can no longer be of use to me and determined on no account to 
forget on the following Friday, I kept reminding myself of my 
resolution until I carried it out and stood at the door of the meeting- 
room, To my amazement it was closed and the meeting was 
already over! I had made a mistake in the day of the week and it 
was then Saturday!” 

It would be tempting to collect more of these examples, but I 
will pass on and, instead, let you glance at those cases in which 
interpretation has to wait for confirmation in the future. 

The main (^ndition in these cases is, as we might expect, that 
the mental situation, at the time is unknown or cannot be ascer¬ 
tained. At the moment, therefore, our interpretation is no more 
than a supposition to which we ourselves would not ascribe too 
much weight. Later, however, something happens which shows us 
how well justified our previous interpretation was. I was once the 
guest of a young married couple and heard the young wife laugh¬ 
ingly describe her latest experience, how the day after the return 
from the honeymoon she had called for her sister and gone shopping 
with her as in former times, while her husband went to his busi- 


^ From R. Reitler. 
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ness. Suddenly she noticed a man on the other side o£ the street and, 
nudging her sister, said, “Look, there goes Mr. K.” She had for¬ 
gotten that this man had been her husband for some weeks. A s 
shudder went over me as I heard the story, but I dared not draw 
the inference. Several years later the little incident came back to my 
mind after this marriage had come to a most unhappy end. 

Maeder tells a story of a lady who had forgotten to try on her 
wedding-dress the day before the wedding, to the despair of the 
dressmaker, and remembered it only late in the evening. He con¬ 
nects it with the fact that soon after the marriage she was divorced 
by her husband. I know a woman now divorced from her husband 
who, in managing her money-affairs, frequently signed documents 
with her maiden name, many years before she really resumed it. 

I know of other wqmen who lost their wedding-rings on the 
honeymoon and know, too, that the course of the marriage lent 
meaning to this accident. And now one striking example more, with 
a better ending. It is told of a famous German chemist that his 
marriage never took place because he forgot the hour of the cere¬ 
mony and went to the laboratory instead of to the church. He was 
wise enough to let the matter rest with one attempt, and died 
unmarried at a ripe age. 

Perhaps the idea has also come to you that in these examples 
mistakes seem to have replaced the omens or portents of the 
ancients. And indeed, certain kinds of portents were nothing but 
errors, for instance, when anyone stumbled or fell down. It is true 
that another group of omens, bore the character of objective events 
rather than of subjective acts. But you would not believe how 
difficult it is sometimes to decide whether a specific instance belongs 
to the first category or to the second. The act knows so often how 
to disguise itself as a passive experience. 

Every one of us who can look back over a fairly long experience 
of life would probably say that he might have spared himself many 
disappointments and painful surprises, if he had had the courage 
and resolution to interpret as omens the little mistakes which he 
noticed in his intercourse with others, and to regard them as signs 
of tendencies still in the background. For the most part one does 
not dare to do this; one has an impression that one would become 
superstitious again by a circuitous scientific path. And then, not all 
omens come true, and our theories will show you how it is that they 
need not all come true. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ERRORS (conclusion) 

That errors have a meaning we may certainly set down as estab¬ 
lished by our efforts up to this point, and may take this conclusion 
as a basis for our further investigations. Let me once more empha¬ 
size the fact that we do not maintain—and for our purposes do 
j; not need to maintain—that every single mistake which occurs has 
a meaning, although I think that probable. It is enough for us to 
prove that such a meaning is relatively frequent in the various 
forms of errors. In this respect, by the way, the various forms show 
certain differences. Some cases of slips of the tongue, slips of the 
pen, and so on, may be the effect of a purely physiological cause, 
though I cannot believe this possible of those errors which depend 
upon forgetfulness (forgetting of names or intentions, mislaying, 
and so on); losing possessions is in all probability to be recognized 
as unintentional in some cases; altogether our conceptions are only 
to a certain extent applicable to the mistakes which occur in daily 
life. These limitations should be borne in mind by you when we 
proceed on the assumption that errors are mental acts arising frorr 
the mutual interference of two intentions. 

This is the first result of our psycho-analysis. Hitherto psychology 
has known nothing of such interferences or of the possibility that 
they could occasion manifestations of this kind. We have widened 
the domain of mental phenomena to a very considerable extent and 
have won for psychology phenomena which were never before 
accredited to it. 

Let us dwell for a moment on the proposition that errors are 
“mental acts.” Does this mean any more than our former statement, 
that they have a meaning? I do not think so; on the contrary, it 
is a more indefinite statement and one more open to misunder¬ 
standing. Everything that can be observed in mental life will be 
designated at one time or another as a mental phenomenon. It 
depends, however, whether the particular mental phenomenon is 
directly due to bodily, organic or material agencies, in which case 

54 
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It does not fall to psychology for investigation; or whether it arose 
directly from other mental processes, behind which at some point 
the succession of organic agencies then begins. We have in mind 
the latter state of things when we describe a phenomenon as a 
mental process, and it is therefore more expedient to put our state¬ 
ment in this form: The phenomenon has meaning; and by mean¬ 
ing we understand significance, intention, tendency and a position 
in a sequence of mental concatenations. 

There is another group of occurrences which is very closely 
related to errors but for which this name is not suitable. We call 
them ‘accidental’ and symptomatic acts. They also appear to be 
unmotivated, insignificant and unimportant but, in addition to 
this, they have very clearly the feature of superfluity. They are, on 
the one hand, distinguishable from errors by the absence of any 
second intention to which they are opposed and which they dis¬ 
turb; on the other hand, they merge without any definite line 
of demarcation into the gestures and movements which we regard 
as expressions of the emotions. To this class of accidental per¬ 
formances belong all those apparently purposeless acts which we 
carry out, as though in play, with clothing, parts of the body, 
objects within reach; also the omission of such acts; and again the 
tunes which we hum to ourselves. I maintain that all such per¬ 
formances have ijieaning and are explicable in the same way as are 
errors, that they are slight indications of other moje important mentals 
processes, and are genuine mental acts. I propose, however, not to 
linger over this further extension of the field of mental phenomena, 
but to return to the errors; for by a consideration of them problems 
of importance in the enquiry into psycho-analysis can be worked 
out much more clearly. 

Undoubtedly, the most interesting questions which we formu¬ 
lated while considering errors, and have not yet answered, are the 
following: We said that errors result from the mutual interference/ 
of two different intentions, of which one may be called theJntentipn; 
interfered with, and the other the. interfering tendency. The in-^ 
tendons interfered with give rise to no further questions, but con¬ 
cerning the others we wish to know, first, what kind of intentions 
these are that arise as disturbers of others, and secondly, what are 
the relations between the interfering tendencies and those which 
suffer the interference? 

Allow me to take slips of the tongue again as representative of 
^ whole series, and to answer the second question before the first 
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^ ♦ Tlic interfering^ tendency in the slip of the tongue may b^^con- 
^ected in meaning with the intention interfered with, in which 
case the former contains a contradiction of the latter, or corrects, 
or supplements it. Or, in other more obscure and more interesting 
cases, the interfering tei^cnQr_may have no connection whatever 
in meaning with the intention interfered with. 

Evidence for the first of these two relationships can be found 
without difficulty in the examples already studied and in others 
similar to them. In almost all cases of slips of the tongue where 
the opposite of what is meant is said the interfering tendency ex¬ 
presses the opposite meaning to that of the intention interfered with, 
and the slip is the expression of the conflict between two incom¬ 
patible impulses. “I declare the meeting open, but would prefer 
to have closed it” is the meaning of the President’s slip. A political 
paper which had been accused of corruption defends itself in an 
article meant to culminate with the words: “Our readers will 
testify that we have always laboured for the public benefit in the 
most disinterested manner.” But the editor entrusted with the com¬ 
position of the defence wrote “in the most interested manner.” 
That is to say, he thinks, “I have to write this stuff, but I know 
better.” A representative of the people, urging that the Kaiser 
should be told the truth **ruc\haltslos^* (unreservedly) hears an 
inner voice terrified at his boldness, and by a slip of the tongue 
transforms ruchjialtslos into *Wuc\gratslos'' (without backbone, in¬ 
effectually). 

In the examples already given, which produce an impression of 
contraction and abbreviation, the process represents a correction, 
addition, or continuation, in which a second tendency manifests 
itself alongside the first. “Things were then revealed, but better 
say it straight out, they were filthy, therefore,—things were then 
refilled^ “The people who understand this subject may be counted 
on the fingers of one hand, but no, there is really only one person 
who understands it, very well then,—can be counted on one finger** 
Or, “my husband can eat and drink what he likes, but you know, 
I don’t permit him to like this and that; so then,—^he may eat and 
drink what I like.” In all these cases the slip arises from the content i 
of the intention interfered with, or is directly connected with it.^ 

The other kind of relationship between the two interfering tend¬ 
encies seems strange. If the interfering tendency has nothing to 
do with the content of the one interfered with, whence comes it 
then, and how does it happen to make itself manifest just at that 
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point? Observation, w^hich alone can supply the answer to this, 
shows that the interfering tendency proceeds from _a . train of 
thougb^ which has occupied the person shortly before and then 
reveals itself in this way as an after-effect, irrespective of whether 
or not it has already been expressed in speech. It is really therefore 
to be described as a perseveration, though not necessarily a per* 
severadon of spoken words. An associative connection between the 
interfering tendency and that interfered with is not lacking here 
either, though it is not found in the content but is artificially estab¬ 
lished, sometimes with considerable “forcing” of the connections. 

Here is a simple example of this which I observed myself. Once? 
in the beautiful Dolomites I met two Viennese ladies who were 
starting for a walking-tour. I accompanied them part of the way 
and we discussed the pleasures, but also the trials, of this way of 
life. One of the ladies admitted that spending the day like this 
entailed much discomfort. “It certainly is very unpleasant to tramp 
all day in the sun till one’s blouse . . . and things are soaked 
through.” In this sentence she had to overcome a slight hesitation 
at one point. Then she continued: “But then, when one gets nacA 
Hose and can change . . .” (Hose means drawers: the lady meant 
to say nach Hause which means home). We did not analyse this^ 
slip, but I am sure you will easily understand it. The lady’s intention 
had been to enumerate a more complete list of her clothes, “blouse, 
chemise and drawers.” From motives of propriety, mention of the 
drawers (Hose) was omitted; but in the next sentence, the content 
of which is quite independent, the unuttered word came to light as 
a distortion of the word it resembled in sound, home (Hause), 

Now we can turn at last to the main question which has been 
so long postponed, namely, what kind of tendencies these are which 
bring themselves to expression in this unusual way by interfering 
with other intentions They are evidently very various, yet our 
aim is to find some element common to them all. If we examine 
a series of examples for this purpose we shall soon find that they 
fall into three groups. To the first group belong the cases in which 
the interfering tendency is known to the speaker and, moreover, 
was felt by him before the slip. Thus, in the case of the slip “re* ‘ 
filled,” the speaker not only admitted that he had criticized the 
events in question as “filthy,” but further, that he had had the in¬ 
tention, which he subsequently reversed, of expressing this opinion 
in words. A second group is formed by other cases in which the 
interfering tendency is likewise recognized by the speaker as his 
own, but he is not aware that it was active in him before the slip. 
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He therefore accepts our interpretation, but remains to some ex¬ 
tent surprised by it. Examples of this attitude are probably more 
easily found in other errors than in slips of the tongue. In the 
third group the interpretation of the interfering tendency is en¬ 
ergetically repudiated by the speaker; not only does he dispute 
that it was active in him before the slip, but he will maintain that 
it is altogether entirely alien to him. Recall the case about hic¬ 
coughing and the positively discourteous rebuff which I brought 
upon myself by detecting the interfering tendency. You know that 
in our attitude towards these cases you and I are still far from an 
agreement. I should make nothing of the after-dinner speaker’s 
denial and hold fast to my interpretation unwaveringly, while you, 
I imagine, are still impressed by his vehemence and are wondering 
whether one should not forego the interpretation of such errors 
and let them pass for purely physiological acts, as in the days 
before analysis. I can imagine what it is that alarms you, My in¬ 
terpretation includes the assumption that tendencies of which a 
speaker knows nothing can express themselves through him and 
that I can deduce them from various indications. You hesitate 
before a conclusion so novel and so pregnant with consequences. 
I understand that, and admit that up to a point you are justified. 
But let one thing be clear: if you intend to carry to its logical con¬ 
clusion the conception of errors which has been confirmed by so 
many examples, you must decide to make this startling assumption. 
If you cannot do this, you will have to abandon again the under¬ 
standing of errors which you had only just begun to obtain. 

Let us pause a moment on that which unites the three groups 
and is common to the three mechanisms of a slip of the tongue. 
Fortunately this common element is unmistakable. In the first two 
groups the interfering tendency is admitted by the speaker; in the 
first, there is the additional fact that it showed itself immediately 
before the slip. But in both cases it has been forced bacbj- The 
speaker had determined not to convert the idea into speech and 

^ [German: Zuruckdr’dngen = to force back. This word is stronger than unter- 
drucken=z to press under, which we translate by suppress (not a technical term) ; 
zuruckdrdngen contains already the drangen of verdrdngen, the technical word 
used by Freud to denote the strongest pressure of all, repression. In the examples 
discussed here, the agency withholding the intention from expression may be 
either conscious or unconscious (groups one, two, and three, according to the 
degree of unconsciousness); Freud does not use = "repression,” the 

technical word for unconscious agency only, here, but one very near to it in sense. 
—Tr.1 
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then it happens that he ma\es a slip of the tongue; that is to say, 
the tendency which is debarred from expression asserts itself against 
his will and gains utterance, either by altering the expression of the^ 
intention permitted by him, or by mingling with it, or actually by 
setting itself in place of it. This then is the mechanism of a slip of 
the tongue. 

For my own part I can bring the process in the third group also 
into perfect harmony with the mechanism here described. I need 
only assume that these three groups are differentiated by the vary¬ 
ing degrees to which the forcing back of an intention is effective. 
In the first group, the intention is present and makes itself per¬ 
ceptible before the words are spoken; not until then does it suffer 
the rejection for which it indemnifies itself in the slip. In the second 
group the rejection reaches further back; the intention is no longer 
perceptible even before the speech. It is remarkable that this does 
not hinder it in the least from being the active cause of the slip! 
But this state of things simplifies the explanation of the process in 
the third group. I shall be bold enough to assume that a tendency 
can still express itself by an error though it has been debarred 
from expression for a long time, perhaps for a very long time, has 
not made itself perceptible at all, and can therefore be direedy 
repudiated by the speaker. But leaving aside the problem of the 
third group, you must conclude from the other cases that a sup¬ 
pression (Unterdruc\ung) of a previous intention to say something 
is the indispensable condition for the occurrence of a slip of the 
tongue. 

We may now claim to have made further progress in the under¬ 
standing of errors. We not only know them to be mental phe¬ 
nomena in which meaning and purpose are recognizable, not only 
know that they arise from the mutual interference of two different 
intentions, but in addition we know that, for one of these intentions 
to be able to express itself by interfering with another, it must 
itself have been subject to some hindrance against its operation. It 
must first be itself interfered with, before it can interfere with 
others. Naturally this does not give us a complete explanation of 
the phenomena which we call errors. We see at once further ques¬ 
tions arising, and in general we suspect that as we progress towards 
comprehension the more numerous will be the occasions for new 
questions. We might ask, for instance, why the matter does not 
proceed much more simply. If the intention to restrain a certain 
tendency instead of carrying it into effect is present in the mind, 
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then this restraint ought to succeed, so that nothing whatever ot 
the tendency gains expression, or else it might fail so that the 
restrained tendency achieves full expression. But errors arc 
compromise-iorm 2 ,\ions\ they express part-success and part-failure 
for each of the two intentions; the threatened intention is neither 
entirely suppressed nor, apart from some instances, does it force 
itself through intact. We can imagine that special conditions must 
be present for the occurrence of such interference (or compromise)- 
formations, but we cannot even conjecture of what kind they may 
be. Nor do I think that we could discover these unknown circum¬ 
stances by penetrating further into the study of errors. It will be 
necessary first to examine thoroughly yet other obscure fields of 
mental life: only the analogies to be met with there can give us 
courage to form those assumptions which are requisite for a more 
searching elucidation of errors. And one other pointi To work from 
slight indications, as we constantly do in this field, is not without 
its dangers. There is a mental disorder called combinatory paranoia 
in which the practice of utilizing such small indications is carried 
beyond all limits, and I naturally do not contend that the conclu¬ 
sions which are built up on such a basis are throughout correct. 
Only by the breadth of our observations, by the accumulation of 
similar impressions from the most varied forms of mental life, 
can we guard against this danger. 

So now we will leave the analysis of errors. But there is one thing 
more which I might impress upon you: to keep in mind, as a 
model, the method by which we have studied these phenomena. 
You can perceive from these examples what the aim of our 
psychology is. Our purpose is not merely to describe and classify 
the phenomena, but to conceive them as brought about by the play 
of forces in the mind, as expressions of tendencies striving towards 
a goal, which work together or against one another. We are en¬ 
deavouring to attain a dynamic conception of mental phenomena. 
In this conception, the trends we merely infer are more prominent 
*; than the phenomena we perceive. 

So we will probe no further into errors; but we may still take 
a fleeting glimpse over the breadth of this whole field, in the course 
of which we shall both meet with things already known and come 
upon the tracks of others that are new. In so doing, we will keep 
to the division into three groups made at the beginning of our 
study: slips of the tongue, with the co-ordinate forms of slips of 
die pen, misreading, mis-hearing; of forgetting with its sub- 
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divisions according to the object forgotten (proper names, foreign 
words, resolutions, impressions); and of mislaying, mistaking, and 
losing objects. Mistakes, in so far as they concern us, are to be 
grouped partly under the head of forgetting, partly under acts 
erroneously performed (picking up the wrong objects, etc.). 

We have already treated slips of the tongue in great detail yet 
there is still something to add. There are certain small affective 
manifestations related to slips of the tongue which are not entirely 
without interest. No one likes to think he has made a slip of the 
tongue; one often fails to hear it when made by oneself, but never 
when made by someone else. Slips of the tongue are in a certain 
sense infectious; it is not at all easy to speak of them without mak¬ 
ing them oneself. It is not hard to detect the motivation of evea 
the most trifling forms of them, although these do not throw any 
particular light on hidden mental processes. If, for instance, anyone 
pronounces a long vowel as a short one, in consequence of a dis¬ 
turbance over the word, no matter how motivated, he will as a 
result soon after lengthen a short vowel and commit a new slip 
in compensation for the first. The same thing occurs if anyone 
pronounces a diphthong indistinctly and carelessly, for instance, 
“ew” or ‘‘oy” as “i”; he tries to correct it by changing a subsequent 
“i” into ‘‘ew” or “oy,” Some consideration relating to the hearer 
seems to be behind this behaviour, as though he were not to be 
allowed to think that the speaker is indifferent how he treats his 
mother-tongue. The second, compensating distortion actually has 
the purpose of drawing the hearer’s attention to the first and 
assuring him that it has not escaped the speaker either. The most 
frequent, insignificant, and simple forms of slips consist in con¬ 
tractions and anticipations in inconspicuous parts of the speech. In 
a long sentence, for instance, slips of the tongue would be of 
the kind in which the last word intended influences the sound of 
an earlier word. This gives an impression of a certain impatience 
to be done with the sentence, and in general it points to a certain \ 
resistance against the communication of this sentence, or the speech 
altogether. From this we come to border-line cases, in which the 

2 nces between the psycho-analytical and the ordinary physi- 
d conception of slips of the tongue become merged. We 
“ that in these cases a disturbing tendency is opposing the 
intended speech; but it can only betray its presence and not what 
its own purpose is. The interference which it causes follows some 
sound-influence or associative connection and may be regarded as 
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a distraction of attention away from the intended speech. But 
neither in this distraction of attention, nor in the associative tend¬ 
ency which has been activated, lies the essence of the occurrence; 
the essence lies rather in the hint the occurrence gives of the 
presence of some other intention interfering with the intended 
speech, the nature of which cannot in this case be discovered from 
its effects, as is possible in all the more pronounced cases of slips 
of the tongue. 

Slips of the pen, to which I now turn, are so like slips of the 
tongue in their mechanism that no new points of view arc to be 
expected from them. Perhaps a small addition to our knowledge 
from this group will content us. Those very common little slips 
of the pen, contractions, anticipations of later words, particularly 
of the last words, point to a general distaste for writing and to an 
impatience to be done; more pronounced effects in slips of the 
pen allow the nature and intention of the interference to be 
recognized. In general, if one finds a slip of the pen in a letter one 
knows that the writer’s mind was not working smoothly at the 
moment; what was the matter one cannot always establish. Slips 
of the pen are frequently as little noticed by those who make them 
as slips of the tongue. The following observation is striking in this 
connection. There are, of course, some persons who have the habit 
of always re-reading every letter they write before sending it. 
Others do not do this; but if the latter make an exception and 
re-read a letter they then always have an opportunity of finding 
and correcting a striking slip of the pen. How is this to be ex¬ 
plained? It almost looks as if such people knew that they had made 
a slip in writing the letter. Are we really to believe that this is so? 

There is an interesting problem connected with the practical 
significance of slips of the pen. You may recall the case of the mur¬ 
derer H. who managed, by asserting himself to be a bacteriologist, 
to obtain cultures of highly dangerous disease-germs from scientific 
institutions, but used them for the purpose of doing away in this 
most modern fashion with people connected with him. This man 
once complained to the authorities of one of these institutions about 
the ineffectiveness of the cultures sent him, but committed a slip 
of the pen and, instead of the words “in my experiments on mice 
and guinea-pigs (Mdusen und Meerschweincheny, the words “in 
my experiments on people (Menscheny were plainly legible. This 
slip even attracted the attention of the doctors at the institute but, 
so far as I know, they drew no conclusion from it Now, what do 
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you think? Would it not have been better if the doctors had taken 
the slip of the pen as a confession and started an investigation 
so that the murderer’s proceedings might have been arrested :n 
time? In this case, does not ignorance of our conception of errors 
result in neglect v^hich, in actuality, may be very important? Well, 
I know that such a slip of the pen would certainly rouse great 
suspicion in me; but there is an important objection against re¬ 
garding it as a confession. The matter is not so simple. The slip 
of the pen is certainly an indication but, alone, it would not have 
justified an enquiry. It does indeed betray that the man is occupied 
with the thought of infecting human beings; but it does not show 
with certainty whether this thought is a definite plan to do harm 
or a mere phantasy of no practical importance. It is even possible 
that a person making such a slip will deny, with the soundest sul> 
jective justification, the existence of such a phantasy in himself, 
and will reject the idea as a thing utterly alien to him. Later, when 
we come to consider the difference between psychical reality and 
material reality you will be better able to appreciate these possi¬ 
bilities. But this again is a case in which an error was found sub¬ 
sequently to have unsuspected significance. 

Misreading brings us to a mental situation which is clearly differ¬ 
ent from that of slips of the tongue or the pen. One of the two 
conflicting tendencies is here replaced by a sensory excitation and 
is perhaps therefore less tenacious. What one is reading is not a 
product of one’s own mind, as is that which one is going to write. 
In the large majority of cases, therefore, misreading consists in 
complete substitution. A different word is substituted for the word 
to be read, without there necessarily being any connection in the 
content between the text and the effect of the mistake, and usually 
by means of a resemblance between the words. Lichtenberg’s ex¬ 
ample of this, ''Agamemnon" instead of "angenommen" is the best 
of this group. To discover the interfering tendency which causes 
the mistake one may put aside the original text altogether; the 
analytic investigation may begin with two questions: What is the 
first idea occurring in free association to the effect of the misreading 
(the substitute), and in what circumstances did the misreading 
occur? Occasionally a knowledge of the latter is sufficient in itself 
to explain the misreading, as, for instance, when someone wander 
ing about a strange town, driven by urgent needs, reads the word 
"Closethau^' on a large sign on the first storey. He has just time 
to wonder that the board has been fixed at that height when he 
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discovers that the word on it is actually *’Corsethausy In other 
cases where there is a lack of connection in content between the 
text and the slip a thorough analysis is necessary, which cannot be 
accomplished without practice in psycho-analytic technique and 
confidence in it. But it is not usually so difficult to come by the 
explanation of a case of misreading. In the example Agamemnon!* 
the substituted word betrays without further difficulty the line of 
thought from which the disturbance arose. In this time of war, for 
instance, it is very common for one to read everywhere names of 
towns, generals, and military expressions, which are continually 
in one’s ears, wherever one sees a word at all resembling them. 
Whatever interests and occupies the mind takes the place of what 
is alien and as yet uninteresting. The shadows of thoughts in the 
mind dim the new perceptions. 

Another kind of misreading is possible, in which the text itself 
arouses the disturbing tendency, whereupon it is usually changed 
into its opposite. Someone is required to read something which he 
dislikes, and analysis convinces him that a strong wish to reject 
what is read is responsible for the alteration. 

In the first-mentioned, more frequent cases of misreading two 
factors to which we ascribed great importance in the mechanism of 
errors are inconspicuous; these are the conflict between two tend¬ 
encies and the forcing back of one of them which compensates 
itself by producing the error. Not that anything contradictory of 
.this occurs in misreading, but nevertheless the importunity of the 
[train of thought tending to the mistake is far more conspicuous 
•\than the restraint which it may have previously undergone. Just 
these two factors are most clearly observable in the different situa¬ 
tions in which errors occur through forgetfulness. 

The forgetting of resolutions has positively but one meaning; 
the interpretation of it, as we have heard, is not denied even by the 
layman. The tendency interfering with the resolution is always an 
opposing one, an unwillingness, concerning which it only remains 
to enquire why it does not come to expression in a different and 
less disguised form; for the existence of this opposing tendency is 
beyond doubt. Sometimes it is possible, too, to infer something of 
the motives which necessitate the concealment of this antipathy; 
one sees that it would certainly have been condemned if it declared 
its opposition openly, whereas by craft, in the error, it always 
achieves its end. When an important change in the mental situa¬ 
tion occurs between the formation of the resolution and its cxecu- 
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tion, in consequence of which the execution would no longer be 
required, then if it were forgotten the occurrence could no longer 
come within the category of errors. There would be nothing to 
wonder at in the error, for one recognizes that it would have been 
superfluous to remember the resolution; it had been either per¬ 
manently or temporarily cancelled. Forgetting to carry out a 
resolution can only be called an error when there is no reason to 
believe that any such cancellation has occurred. 

Cases of forgetting to carry out resolutions are usually so uni¬ 
form and transparent, that they are of no interest for our re¬ 
searches. There are two points, nevertheless, at which something 
new can be learnt by studying this type of error. We have said 
that forgetting and not executing a resolution indicate an antago¬ 
nistic tendency in opposition to it. This is certainly true, but our 
own investigations show that this “counter-will” may be of two 
kinds, either immediate or mediate. What is meant by the latter is 
best explained by one or two examples. When the patron forgets 
to say a good word for his protege to some third person, it may 
happen because he is actually not much interested in the protege 
and therefore has no great inclination to do it. This, in any case, 
will be the protege’s view of the patron’s omission. But the matter 
may be more complicated. The antipathy against executing the 
resolution may come from some other source in the patron and be 
directed to some other point. It need have nothing at all to do 
with the protege, but is perhaps directed against the third person 
to whom the recommendation was to be made. Here again, you 
see, what objections there are against applying our interpretations 
practically. In spite of having correctly interpreted the error, the 
protege is in danger of becoming too suspicious and of doing his 
patron a grave injustice. Again, if someone forgets an appoint¬ 
ment which he had promised and was resolved to attend, the com- 
monest^;yise is certainly a direct disinclination to rneet-the other 
person. But analysis might produce evidence that the interfering 
tendency was concerned, not with tht person, but with the place 
of meeting, which was avoided on account of some painful memory 
associated with it. Or if one forgets to post a letter the opposing 
tendency may be concerned with the contents.of the letter; but this 
does not exclude the possibility that the letter in itself is harmless 
and becomes the subject of a counter-tendency only because some¬ 
thing in it reminds the writer of another letter, written previously, < 
which did in fact afford a direct basis for^ntipathy. It may then 
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be said that the antipathy has been transferred from the earlier 
letter, where it was justified, to the present one where it actually 
has no object. So you see that restraint and caution must be exer¬ 
cised in applying our quite well-founded interpretations; that which 
is psychologically equivalent may in actuality have many meanings. 

That such things should be must seem very strange to you. Per¬ 
haps you will be inclined to assume that the “indirect” counter-will 
is enough to characterize the incident as pathological. But I can 
assure you that it is also found within the boundaries of health 
and normality. And further, do not misunderstand me; this is in 
no sense a confession on my part that our analytic interpretations 
are not to be relied on. I have said that forgetting to exec ute a plan 
may be^^any meanings, but this is so only in those cases where 
no analysis is undertaken and which we have to interpret according 
to our general principles. If an analysis of the person in the case is 
carried out it can always be established with sufficient certainty 
whether the antipathy is a direct one, or what its source is otherwise. 

The following is a second point: when we find proof in a large 
majority of cases that the forgetting of an intention proceeds from 
a counter-will, we gain courage to extend this solution to another 
group o? cases in which the person analysed does not confirm, but 
denies, the presence of the counter-will inferred by us. Take as an 
example of this such exceedingly frequent occurrences as for getting 
to return borrowed books or pay Wlls _deh^^^ We will be so 
bold as to suggest, to the person in question, that there js an inten- 
tion in his mind of keeping the bopks and not paying the debts, 
whereupon he will deny this intention but will not be able to give 
^us any other explanation of his conduct. We then insist that he has 
this intention but is not aware of it; it is enough for us, though, 
that it betrays itself by the effect of the forgetting. He may then 
repeat that he had merely forgotten about it. You will recognize the 
situation as one in which we have already been placed once before. 
If we intend to carry through, to their logical conclusions, the 
interpretations of errors which have been proved justified in so 
many cases, we shall be unavoidably impelled to the assumption 
that tendencies exist in human beings which can effect results with¬ 
out their knowing of them. With this, however, we place ourselves 
in opposition to all views prevailing in life and in psychology. 

Forgetting proper names, and foreign names and words, can be 
traced in the same way to a__cQimter-Jtendency aiming either directly 
or indirectly against the name in question. I have already given 
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you several examples of such direct antipathy. Indirect causation is 
particularly frequent here and careful analysis is generally required 
to elucidate it. Thus, for instance, in the present time of war which 
forces us to forego so many of our former pleasures, our ability to 
recall proper names suffers severely by connections of the most far-* 
fetched kind. It happened to me lately to be unable to remember 
the name of the harmless Moravian town of Bisenz; and analysis 
showed that I was guilty of no direct antagonism in the matter, 
but that the resemblance to the name of the Palazzo Bisenzi in 
Orvieto, where I had spent many happy times in the past, was 
responsible. As a motive of the tendency opposing the recollection 
of this name, we here for the first time encounter a principle which 
will later on reveal itself to be of quite prodigious importance in 
the causation of neurotic symptoms: namely, the aversion on the 
part of memory against recalling anything connected with painful 
feelings that would revive the pain if it were recalled. In this 
tendency towards avoidance of pain from recollection or other 
mental processes, this flight of the mind from that which is un- 
ple^ant, we may perceive the ultimate purpose at work behind not 
merely the forgetting of names, but also many other errors, omis- - 
sions, and mistakes. 

The forgetting of names seems, however, to be especially facili¬ 
tated psycho-physiologically, and therefore does occur on occasions 
where the intervention of an unpleasantness-motive cannot be estab¬ 
lished. When anyone has a tendency to forget names, it can be 
confirmed by analytic investigation that names escape, not merely 
because he does not like them or because they remind him of 
something disagreeable, but also because the particular name 
belongs to some other chain of associations of a more intimate 
nature. The name is anchored there, as it were, and is refused to 
the other associations activated at the moment. If you recall the 
devices of memory systems you will realize with some surprise that 
the same associations which are there artificially introduced, in 
order to save names from being forgotten, are also responsible for 
their being forgotten. The most conspicuous example of this is 
aflForded by proper names of persons, which naturally’possess quite 
different values for different people. For instance, take a first 
name, such as Theodore. For some of you it will have no particular 
significance; for others it will be the name of father, brother, friend, 
or your own name. Analytic experience will show you that the 
former among you will be in no danger of forgetting that some 
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stranger bears this name; whereas the latter will be continually 
inclined to grudge to strangers a name which to them seems re¬ 
served for an intimate relationship. Now let us assume that this 
inhibidqn due to associations may coincide with the operation of the 
I “pain”-principle, and in addition with an indirect mechanism; you 
i will then be able to form a commensurate idea of the complexity, 
in causation, of such temporary forgetting of names. An adequate 
analysis that does justice to the facts will, however, completely dis¬ 
close all these complications. 

The forgetting of impressions and experiences shows the working 
of the tendency to ward off from memory that which is unpleasant 
much more clearly and invariably than the forgetting of names. 
It does not of course belong in its entirety to the category of errors, 
but only in so far as it appears to us remarkable and unjustified, 
judged by the standard of general experience; as, for instance, where 
recent or important impressions are forgotten, or where one mem¬ 
ory is forgotten out of an otherwise well-remembered sequence. 
How and why we have the capacity of forgetting in general, par¬ 
ticularly how we are able to forget experiences which have certainly 
left the deepest impression on us, such as the events of our child¬ 
hood, is quite a different problem, in which the defence against 
painful associations plays a certain part but is far from explaining 
everything. That unwelcome impressions are easily forgotten is an 
indubitable fact. Various psychologists have remarked it; and the 
great Darwin was so well aware of it that he made a golden rule 
for himself of writing down with particular care observations which 
seemed unfavourable to his theory, having become convinced that 
just these would be inclined to slip out of recollection. 

Those who hear for the first time of this principle of defence 
against unpleasant memory by forgetfulness seldom fail to raise 
the objection that, on the contrary, in their experience it is just that 
which is painful which it is hard to forget, since it always comes 
back to mind to torture the person against his will—as, for example, 
the recollection of grievances or humiliations. This fact is quite 
correct, but the objection is not sound. It is important to begin 
early to reckon with the fact that the mind is an arena, a sort of 
tumbling-ground, for the struggles of antagonistic impulses; "or, to 
express it in non-dynamic terms, that the mind is made up of 
contradictions and pairs of opposites. Evidence of one particular 
tendency does not in the least preclude its opposite; there is room 
for both of them. The material questions arc: How do these opposites 
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stand to one another and what effects proceed from one of them 
and what from the other? 

Losing and mislaying objects is of especial interest on account 
of the numerous meanings it may have, and the multiplicity of 
the tendencies in the service of which these errors may be employed. ^ 
What is common to all the cases is the wish to lose something; 
what varies in them is the reason for the wish and the aim of it. 
One loses something if it has become damaged; if one has an 
impulse to replace it with a better; if one has ceased to care for it; 
if it came from someone with whom unpleasantness has arisen; or 
if it was acquired in circumstances that one no longer wishes to 
think of. Letting things fall, spoiling, or breaking things, serves 
the same tendency. In social life it is said that unwelcome and ( 
illegitimate children are found to be far more often weakly than 
those conceived in happier circumstances. This result does not imply 
that the crude methods of the so-called baby-farmers have been 
employed; some degree of carelessness in the supervision of the child 
should be quite enough. The preservation, or otherwise, of objects 
may well follow the same lines as that of children. 

Then too it may happen that a thing will become destined to be 
lost without its having shed any of its value—that is, when there 
is an impulse to sacrifice something to fate in order to avert some 
other dreaded loss. According to the findings of analysis, such con- 
jurings of fate are still very common among us, so that our losses 
are often voluntary sacrifices. Losing inay_equally well serve the 
impulses of s^ite^ of self-punishment; in short, the more remote 
forms of motivation behind the impulse to do away with something 
by losing cannot easily be exhausted. 

Mistaking of objects, or erroneous performance of actions, like 
other errors, is often made use of to fulfil a wish which should 
be denied; the intention masquerades as a lucky chance. Thus, as 
once happened to a friend, one has to take a train, most unwillingly, 
in order to pay a visit in the suburbs and then,, in changing trains 
at a connection, gets by mistake into one which is returning to 
town; or, on a journey someone might greatly like to make a halt 
at some stopping-place, which cannot be done owing to fixed en¬ 
gagements elsewhere, whereupon he mistakes or misses the con¬ 
nection, so th^t the desired delay is forced upon him. Or, as hap¬ 
pened to one ofniy patients whom^Xhad forbidden to telephone to 
^ejadyijie^was in love with, he “by mistake” and “thoughtlessly” 
gave the wrong number when he meant to telephone to me, so that 
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he was suddenly connected with her. The following account by an 
engineer is a pretty example of the conditions under which damage 
to material objects may be done, and also demonstrates the practical 
significance of directly faulty actions. 

“Some time ago I worked with several colleagues in the laboratory 
of a High School on a series of complicated experiments in elasticity, 
a piece of work we had undertaken voluntarily; it was beginning 
to take up more time, however, than we had anticipated. One 
day, as I went into the laboratory with my friend F., he re¬ 
marked how annoying it was to him to lose so much time to-day 
as he had so much to do at home; I could not help agreeing 
' with him and said half-jokingly, referring to an occasion the 
^week before: ‘Let us hope the machine will break down again so 
that we can stop work and go home early.’ In arranging the work 
it happened that F. was given the regulation of the valve of the 
press; that is to say, he was, by cautiously opening the valve, to let 
the liquid pressure out of the accumulator slowly into the cylinder cf 
the hydraulic press. The man who was conducting the experiment 
stood by the pressure gauge, and, when the right pressure was 
reached, called out loudly, ‘Stop.’ At this command F. seized the 
valve and turned with all his might—to the left! (All valves with¬ 
out exception close to the right.) Thereby the whole pressure in the 
accumulator suddenly came into the press, a strain for which the 
connecting-pipes are not designed, so that one of them instandy 
burst—quite a harmless accident, but one which forced us, never¬ 
theless, to cease work for the day and go home. It is characteristic, 
by the way, that not long after, when we were discussing the affair, 
my friend F. had no recollecdon whatever of my remark, which 
I recalled with certainty.” 

So with this in mind you may begin to suspect that it is not 
always a mere chance which makes the hands of your servants such 
dangerous enemies to your household effects. And you may also 
raise the question whether it is always an accident when one injures 
oneself or exposes oneself to danger—^ideas which you may put to 
the test by analysis when you have an opportunity. 

This is far from being all that could be said about errors. There 
is still much to be enquired into and discussed. But I shall be satis¬ 
fied if you have been shaken somewhat in your previous beUefs 
by our investigations, so far as they have gone, and if you have 
gained a certain readiness to accept new ones. For the rest, I must 
be content to leave you with certain problems still unsolved. We 
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cannot prove all our principles by the study of errors, nor are we 
indeed by any means solely dependent on this material. The great 
value of errors for our purpose lies in this, that they are such com¬ 
mon occurrences, may easily be observed in oneself, and are not at 
all contingent upon illness. I should like to mention one more of 
your unanswered questions before concluding: “If, as we see from 
so many examples, people come so close to understanding errors and 
so often act as if they perceived their meaning, how is it possible 
that they should so generally consider them accidental, senseless, 
and meaningless, and so energetically oppose the psycho-analytic 
explanation of them?” 

You. are right: this is indeed striking and requires an explanation. 
But I will not give it to you; I will rather guide you slowly towards 
the connections by which the explanation will be forced upon you 
without any aid from me. 




PART II 
DREAMS 




FIFTH LECTURE 


DIFFICULTIES AND PRELIMINARY APPROACH 
TO THE SUBJECT 

One day the discover) was made that the symptoms of disease in 
certain nervous patients have meaning/ It was upon this discovery 
that the psycho-analytic method of treatment was based. In this 
treatment it happened that patients in speaking of their symptoms 
also mentioned their dreams, whereupon the suspicion arose that 
these dreams too had meaning. 

However, we will not pursue this historical path, but will strike 
off in the opposite direction. Our aim is to demonstrate the mean¬ 
ing of dreams, in preparation for the study of the neuroses. There 
are good grounds for this reversal of procedure, since the study of 
dreams is not merely the best preparation for that of the neuroses, 
but a dream is itself a neurotic symptom and, moreover, one which 
possesses for us the incalculable advantage of occurring in all 
healthy people. Indeed, if all human beings were healthy and would 
only dream, we could gather almost all the knowledge from their 
dreams which we have gained from studying the neuroses. 

So dreams become the object of psycho-analytic research—another 
of these ordinary, under-rated occurrences, apparently of no practi¬ 
cal value, like “errors,” and sharing with them the characteristic 
of occurring in healthy persons. But in other respects the conditions 
of work are rather less favourable. Errors had only been neglected 
by science, people had not troubled their heads much about them, 
but at least it was no disgrace to occupy oneself with them. True, 
people said, there are things more important but still something 
may possibly come of it. To occupy oneself with dreams, however, 
, is not merely unpractical and superfluous, but positively scandalous: 
it carries with it the taint of the unscientific and arouses the 
suspicion of personal leanings towards mysticism. The idea of a 

^ By Joseph Breuer, in the years 1880-1882. Cf. my Leaures on Psycho-Analysis 
delivered in the United States in 1909. 
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medical student troubling himself about dreams when there is so 
much in neuropathology and psychiatry itself that is more serious— 
tumours as large as apples compressing the organ of the mind, 
haemorrhages, chronic inflammatory conditions in which the altera¬ 
tions in the tissues can be demonstrated under the microscope! No, 
dreams are far too unworthy and trivial to be objects of scientific 
research. 

There is yet another factor involved which, in itself, sets at de¬ 
fiance all the requirements of exact investigation. In investigating 
dreams even the object of research, the dream itself, is indefinite. 
A delusion, for example, presents clear and definite outlines. “I am 
the Emperor of China,” says your patient plainly. But a dream.? 
For the most part it cannot be related at all. When a man tells a 
dream, has he any guarantee that he has told it correctly, and not 
perhaps altered it in the telling or been forced to invent part of it 
on account of the vagueness of his recollection? Most dreams cannot 
be remembered at all and are forgotten except for some tiny frag¬ 
ments. And is a scientific psychology or a method of treatment for 
the sick to be founded upon material such as this? 

A certain element of exaggeration in a criticism may arouse our 
suspicions. The arguments brought against the dream as an object 
of scientific research are clearly extreme. We have met with the 
objection of triviality already in “errors,” and have told ourselves 
that great things may be revealed even by small indications. As to 
the indistinctness of dreams, that is a characteristic like any other— 
we cannot dictate to things their characteristics; besides, there are 
also dreams which are clear and well-defined. Further, there are other 
objects of psychiatric investigation which suffer in the same way 
from the quality of indefiniteness, e.g. the obsessive ideas of many 
cases, with which nevertheless many psychiatrists of repute and 
standing have occupied themselves. I will recall the last case of 
the kind which came before me in medical practice. The patient, 
a woman, presented her case in these words: “I have a certain 
feeling, as if I had injured, or had meant to injure, some living 
creature—^perhaps a child—no, no, a dog rather, as if perhaps I had 
pushed it off a bridge—or done something else.” Any disadvantage 
resulting from the uncertain recollection of dreams may be remedied 
by deciding that exactly what the dreamer tells is to count as the 
,jdream, and by ignoring all that he may have forgotten or altered 
in the process of recollection. Finally, one cannot maintain in so 
sweeping a fashion that dreams are unimportant things. We know 
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from our own experience that the mood in which we awake 
from a dream may last throughout the day, and cases have ^ 
been observed by medical men in which mental disorder began , 
with a dream, the delusion which had its source in this dream 
persisting; further, it is told of historical persons that impulses', 
to momentous deeds sprang from their dreams. We may therefore , 
ask: what is the real cause of the disdain in which dreams are 
held in scientific circles? In my opinion it is the reaction from 
the over-estimation of them in earlier times. It is well known that 
it is no easy matter to reconstruct the past, but we may assume 
with certainty (you will forgive my jest) that as early as three 
thousand years ago and more our ancestors dreamt in the same 
way as we do. So far as we know, all ancient peoples attached great 
significance to dreams and regarded them as of practical value; they 
obtained from them auguries of the future and looked for portents 
in them. For the Greeks and other Orientals, it was at times as 
unthinkable to undertake a campaign without a dream-interpreter 
as it would be to-day without air-scouts for intelligence. When 
Alexander the Great set out on his campaign of conquest the most ^ 
famous interpreters of dreams were in his following. The city 
of Tyre, still at that time on an island, offered so stout a resistance 
to the king that he entertained the idea of abandoning the siege; 
then one night he dreamed of a satyr dancing in triumph, and 
when he related this dream to his interpreters they informed him 
that it foretold his victory over the city; he gave the order to 
attack and took Tyre by storm. Among the Etruscans and Romans 
other methods of foretelling the future were employed, but during 
the whole of the Graeco-Roman period the interpretation of dreams 
was practised and held in high esteem. Of the literature on this 
subject the principal work at any rate has come down to us, namely, 
the book of Artemidorus of Daldis, who is said to have lived at 
the time of the Emperor Hadrian. How it happened that the art 
of dream-interpretation declined later and dreams fell into dis¬ 
repute, I cannot tell you. The progress of learning cannot have had 
very much to do with it, for in the darkness of the middle ages^ 
things far more absurd than the ancient practice of the interpreta¬ 
tion of dreams were faithfully retained. The fact remains that the 
interest in dreams gradually sank to the level of superstition and 
could hold its own only amongst the uneducated. In our day, there 
survive, as a final degradation of the art of dream-interpretation, 
the attempts to find out from dreams numbers destined to draw 
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prizes in games of chance. On the other hand, exact science of the 
present day has repeatedly concerned itself with the dream, but 
I always with the sole object of illustrating physiological theories. By 
medical men, naturally, a dream was never regarded as a mental 
process but as the mental expression of physical stimuli. Binz in 
^ 1876 pronounced the dream to be “a physical process, always useless 
and in many cases actually morbid, a process above which the 
conception of the world-soul and of immortality stands as high 
as does the blue sky above the most low-lying, weed-grown stretch 
of sand.” Maury compares dreams with the spasmodic jerkings of 
St. Vitus’ dance, contrasted with the co-ordinated movements of 
the normal human being; in an old comparison a parallel is drawn 
between the content of a dream and the sounds which would be 
produced if “someone ignorant of music let his ten fingers wander 
over the keys of an instrument,” 

“Interpretation” means discovering a hidden meaning, but there 
can be no question of attempting this while such an attitude is 
maintained towards the dream-performance. Look up the descrip¬ 
tion of dreams given in the writings of Wundt, Jodi and other 
recent philosophers: they are content with the bare enumeration 
of the divergences of the dream-life from waking thought with a 
view to depreciating the dreams: they emphasize the lack of con¬ 
nection in the associations, the suspended exercise of the critical 
faculty, the elimination of all knowledge, and other indications of 
diminished functioning. The single valuable contribution to our 
knowledge about dreams for which we are indebted to exact science 
relates to the influence upon the dream-content of physical stimuli 
operating during sleep. We have the work of a Norwegian author 
who died recently—^J. Mourly Void—two large volumes on ex¬ 
perimental investigation of dreams (translated into German in 
1910 and 1912), which are concerned almost entirely with the re¬ 
sults obtained by change in the position of the limbs. These investi¬ 
gations have been held up to us as models of exact research in the 
subject of dreams. Now can you imagine what would be the com¬ 
ment of exact science on learning that we intend to try to find out 
the meaning of dreams? The comment that has perhaps been made 
already! However, we will not allow ourselves to be appalled at the 
thought. If it was possible for errors to have an underlying meaning, 
it is possible that dreams have one tocy and errors have, in very 
many cases, a meaning which has ^ludca the researches of exact 
science. Let us adopt the assumption of the ancients and of simple 
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folk, and follow in the footsteps of the dream-interpreters of old^ 

First of all, we must take our bearings in this enterprise, and 
itiake a survey of the field of dreams. What exactly is a dream.? 
It is difficult to define it in a single phrase. Yet we need not seek 
after a definition, when all we need is to refer to something familiar 
to everyone. Still we ought to pick out the essential features in 
dreams. How are we to discover these features.? The boundaries 
of the region we are entering comprise such vast differences, differ¬ 
ences whichever way we turn. That which we can show to be 
common to all dreams is probably what is essential. 

Well then—the first common characteristic of all dreams would 
be that we are asleep at the time. Obviously, the dream is the life 
of the mind during sleep, a life bearing certain resemblances to 
our waking life and, at the same time, differing from it widely. 
That, indeed, was Aristotle’s definition. Perhaps dream and sleep 
stand in yet closer relationship to each other. We can be waked 
by a dream; we often have a dream when we wake spontaneously 
or when we are forcibly roused from sleep. Dreams seem thus to 
be an intermediate condition between sleeping and waking. Hence, 
our attention is directed to sleep itself: what then is sleep? 

That is a physiological or biological problem concerning which 
much is still in dispute. We can come to no decisive answer, but 
I think we may attempt to define one psychological characteristic 
of sleep. Sleep is a condition in which I refuse to have anything to 
do with the outer world and have withdrawn my interest from 
it. I go to sleep by retreating from the outside world and warding 
off the stimuli proceeding from it. Again, when I am tired by 
that world I go to sleep. I say to it as I fall asleep: “Leave 
me in peace, for I want to sleep.” The child says just the opposite: 
“I won’t go to sleep yet; I’m not tired, I want more things to 
happen to^ me!” Thus the biological object of sleep seems to be 
recuperation, its psychological characteristic the s uspension of in¬ 
terest in the outer world. Our relationship with the world which 
we entered so unwillingly seems to be endurable only with inter¬ 
mission; hence we withdraw again periodically into the condition 
prior to our entrance into the world: that is to say, into intra¬ 
uterine existence. At any rate, we try to bring about quite similar 
conditions—^warmth, darkness and absence of stimulus—character¬ 
istic of that State. Some of us still roll ourselves tightly up into a 
ball resembling the intra-uterine position. It looks as if we grown¬ 
ups do not belong wholly to the world, but only by two-thirds; 
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.one-third of us has never yet been born at all. Every time we wake 
in the morning it is as if we were newly born. We do, in fact, 
speak of the condition of waking from sleep in these very words: 
we feel “as if we were newly born,”—and in this we are probably 
quite mistaken in our idea of the general sensations of the new-born 
infant; it may be assumed on the contrary that it feels extremely 
uncomfortable. Again, in speaking of birth we speak of “seeing the 
light of day.” 

V If this is the nature of sleep, then dreams do not come into, its 
scheme at all, but seem rather to be an unwelcome supplement to 
it; and we do indeed believe that dreamless sleep is the best, the 
only proper sleep. There should be no mental activity during sleep; 
if any such activity bestirs itself, then in so far have we failed to 
reach the true pre-natal condition of peace; we have not been able to 
avoid altogether some remnants of mental activity, and the act of 
dreaming would represent these remnants^ In that event it really 
does seem that dreams do not need to have meaning. With errors 
it was different, for they were at least activities manifested in wak¬ 
ing life; but if I sleep and hav^ altogether suspended mental activity, 
with the exception of certain remnants which I have not been able 
to suppress, there is no necessity whatever that they should have 
4iny meaning. In fact, I cannot even make use of any such mean¬ 
ing, seeing that the rest of my mind is asleep. It can really then be 
a matter of spasmodic reactions only, of such mental phenomena 
only as have their origin in physical stimulation. Hence, dreams 
must be remnants ot the mental activity ot waking lite disturbing 
sleep, and we might as well make up our minds forthwith to 
abandon a theme so unsuited to the purposes of psycho-analysis. 

Superfluous as dreams may be, however, they do exist never¬ 
theless, and we can try to account for their existence to ourselves. 
Why does not mental life go off to sleep? Probably because there 
is something that will not leave the mind in peace; stimuli are 
acting upon it and to these it is bound to react. Dreams therefor^ 
are the mode of reaction of the mind to stimuli acting upon it 
during sleep. We note here a possibility of access to comprehension 
of dreams. We can now endeavour to find out, in various dreams, 
what are the stimuli seeking to disturb sleep, the reaction to which 
takes the form of dreams. By doing this we should have worked 
out the first characteristic common to all dreams. 

Is there any other common characteristic? Yes, there is another, 
unmistakable, and yet much harder to lay hold of and describe. The 
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character of mental processes during sleep is quite different from 
that of waking processes. In dreams we go through many ex¬ 
periences, which we fully believe in, whereas in reality we are 
perhaps only experiencing the single disturbing stimulus. For the 
most part our experiences take the form of visual images; there 
may be feeling as well, thoughts, too, mixed up with them, and 
the other senses may be drawn in; but for the most part dreams 
consist of visual images. Part of the difficulty of reciting a dream 
comes from the fact that we have to translate these images into 
words. “I could draw it,” the dreamer often says to us, “but I do 
not know how to put it into words.” Now this is not exactly a 
diminution in the mental capacity, as seen in a contrast between a 
feeble-minded person and a man of genius. The difference is rather 
a qualitative one, but it is difficult to say precisely wherein it lies. 
G. T. Fechner once suggested that the stage whereon the drama 
of the dream (within the mind) is played out is other than that 
of the life of waking ideas. That is a saying which we really do not 
understand, nor do we know what it is meant to convey to us, but 
it does actually reproduce the impression of strangeness which most 
dreams make upon us. Again, the comparison of the act of dream¬ 
ing with the performances of an unskilled hand in music breaks 
down here, for the piano will certainly respond with the same 
notes, though not with melodies, to a chance touch on its keys. We 
will keep this second common characteristic of dreams carefully in 
view, even though we may not understand it. 

Are there any other qualities common to all dreams? I can think 
of none, but can see differences only, whichever way I look, differ¬ 
ences too in every respect—^in apparent duration, definiteness, the 
part played by affects, persistence in the mind, and so forth. This 
is really not what we should naturally expect in the case of a com¬ 
pulsive attempt, at once meagre and spasmodic, to ward off a 
stimulus. As regards the length of dreams, some are very short, 
containing only one image, or very few, or a single thought, pos¬ 
sibly even a single word; others are peculiarly rich in content, 
enact entire romances and seem to last a very long time. There 
are dreams as distinct as actual experiences, so distinct that for 
some time after waking we do not realize that they were dreams 
at all; others, which are ineffably faint, shadowy and blurred; in 
one and the same dream, even, there may be some parts of extraor¬ 
dinary vividness alternating with others so indistinct as to be 
almost wholly elusive. Again, dreams may be quite consistent or 
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at any rate coherent, or even witty or fantastically beautiful; others 
again are confused, apparently imbecile, absurd or often absolutely 
^ mad. There are dreams which leave us quite cold, others in which 
every affect makes itself felt—pain to the point of tears, terror so 
intense as to wake us, amazement, delight, and so on. Most dreams 
are forgotten^ soon after waking; or they persist throughout the 
day, the recollection becoming fainter and more imperfect as the 
day goes on; others remain so vivid (as, for example, the dreams 
of childhood) that thirty years later we remember them as clearly 
as though they were part of a recent experience. Dreams, like 
people, may make their appearance once and never come back; or 
the same person may dream the same thing repeatedly, either in 
the same form or with slight alterations. In short, these scraps of 
mental activity at night-time have at comman^d an immense 
'ripertory,^ can in fact create everything that by day the mind is 
capable of—only, it is never the same. 

One might attempt to account for these diversities in dream by 
'■^suming that they correspond to different intermediate states 
between sleeping and waking, different levels of imperfect sleep. 
Very well; but then in proportion as the mind approached the wak* 
ing state there should be not merely an increase in the value, 
Content, and distinctness of the dream-performance, but also a 
^growing perception that it is a dream; and it ought not to happen 
that side by side with a clear and sensible element in the dream 
there is one which is nonsensical or indistinct, followed again by 
a good piece of work. It is certain that the mind could not vary its 
depth of sleep so rapidly as that. This explanation therefore does 
not help; there is in fact no short cut to an answer. 

For the present we will leave the “meaning” of the dream out 
of question, and try instead, by starting from the common element 
in dreams, to clear a path to a better understanding of their nature. 
From the relationship of dreams to sleep we have drawn the con¬ 
clusion that dreams are the reaction to a stimulu^disturbing sleep. 
As we have heard, this is also the single point at which exact 
experimental psychology can come to our aid; it affords proof of 
the fact that stimuli brought to bear during sleep make their 
appearance in dreams. Many investigations have been made on these 
lines, culminating in those of Mourly Void whom I mentioned 
earlier; we have all, too, been in a position to confirm their re¬ 
sults by occasional observations of our own. I will choose some 
of the earlier experiments to tell you. Maury had tests of this 
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kind carried out upon himself. Whilst dreaming, he was made to 
smell some eau de Cologne, whereupon he dreamt he was iir 
Cairo, in the shop of Johann Maria Farina, and this was followed 
by some crazy adventures. Again, someone gave his neck a gende 
pinch, and he dreamt of the application of a blister and of a doctor 
who had treated him when he was a child. Again, they let a drop 
of water fall on his forehead and he was immediately in Italy, 
perspiring freely and drinking the white wine of Orvieto. 

The striking feature about these dreams produced under experi¬ 
mental condidons will perhaps become still clearer to us in another 
series of “stim ulus ”-dreams. These are three dreams of which we 
have an account by a clever observer, Hildebrandt, and all three 
are reactions to the sound of an alarum-clock: , ,,, 

am going for a walk on a spring morning, and I saunter 
through fields just beginning to grow green, till I come to a neigh¬ 
bouring village, where I see the inhabitants in holiday attire making 
their way in large numbers to the church, their hymn-books in 
their hands. Of course! it is Sunday and the morning service is 
just about to begin. I decide to take part in it, but first as I am 
rather overheated I think I will cool down in the churchyard which 
surrounds the church. Whilst reading some of the epitaphs there 
I hear the bell-ringer go up into the tower, where I now nodee, 
high up, the little village bell which will give the signal for the 
beginning of the service. For some time yet it remains motionless, 
then it begins to swing, and suddenly the strokes ring out, clear 
and piercing—so clear and piercing that they put an end to my 
sleep. But the sound of the bell comes from the alarum-clock.” 

Here is another combination of images. “It is a bright winter day, 
and the roads are deep in snow. I have promised to take part in 
a sleighing expedition, but I have to wait a long time before I am 
told that the sleigh is at the door. Now follow the preparations for 
getting in, the fur rug is spread out and the foot-muff fetched and 
finally I am in my place. But there is still a delay while the horses 
wait for the signal to start. Then the reins are jerked and the little 
bells, shaken violently, begin their familiar janizary music, so loudly 
that in a moment the web of the dream is rent. Again it is nothing 
but the shrill sound of the alarum-clock.” 

Now for the third example! “I see a kitchen-maid with dozens 
of piled-up olates going along the passage to the dining-room. It 
seems to me that the pyramid of china in her arms is in danger 
of overbalancing. I call out a warning: ‘Take care, your whole load 
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will fall to the ground.* Of course I receive the usual answer: that 
they are accustomed to carrying china in that way, and so on; 
meanwhile I follow her as she goes with anxious looks. I thought 
so—the next thing is a stumble on the threshold, the crockery falls, 
crashing and clattering in a hundred pieces on the ground. But—I 
soon become aware that that interminably prolonged sound is no 
real crash, but a regular ringing—and this ringing is due merely 
to the alarum-clock, as I realize at last on awakening.’* 

These dreams are very pretty, perfectly sensible, and by no means 
so incoherent as dreams usually are. We have no quarrel with them 
on those grounds. The thing common to them all is that in each 
case the situatio n arise s from ^jipise, which the dreamer on waking 
recognizes as that of the alarum-clock. Hence we see here how a 
dream is produced, but we find out something more. In the dream 
there is no recognition of the clock, which does not even appear 
in it, but for the noise of the clock another noise i^substituted; 
the stimulus which disturbs sleep is interpreted, but interpreted 
differently in each instapce. Now why is this.? There is no answer; 
it appears to be mere caprice. But to understand the dream we 
should be able to account for its choice of just this noise and no 
other to interpret the stimulus given by the alarum-clock. In 
analogous fashion we must object to Maury’s experiments that, 
although it is clear that the stimulus brought to bear on the sleeper 
does appear in the dream, yet his experiments don’t explain why 
it appears exactly in that form, which is one that does not seem 
explicable by the nature of the stimulus disturbing sleep. And 
further, in Maury’s experiments there was mostly a mass of other 
dream-material attached to the direct result pf the stimulus, for 
example, the crazy adventures in the eau de Cologne dream, for 
which we are at a loss to account. 

Now will you reflect that the class of dreams which wake one up 
affords the best opportunity for establishing the influence of externd 
disturbing stimuli. In most other cases it will be more difiicult. 
Wc do not wake up out of all dreams, and if in the morning we 
remember a dream of the night before, how are we to assign it to a 
disturbing stimulus operating perhaps during the night? I once 
succeeded in subsequently establishing the occurrence of a sound- 
stimulus of this sort, but only, of course, because of peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances. I woke up one morning at a place in the Tyrolese 
mountains knowing that I had dreamt that the Pope was dead. 
I could not explain the dream to myself, but later my wife asked 
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me; “Did you hear quite early this morning the dreadful noise of 
bells breaking out in all the churches and chapels?” No, I had 
heard nothing, my sleep is too sound, but thanks to her telling me 
this I understood my dream. How often may such causes of stimu¬ 
lus as this induce dreams in the sleeper without his ever hearing of 
them afterwards? Possibly very often: and possibly not. If we can 
get no information of any stimulus we cannot be convinced on the 
point. And apart from this we have given up trying to arrive at an 
estimation of the sleep-disturbing external stimuli, since we know 
that they only explain a fragment of the dream and not the whole 
dream-reaction. 

We need not on that account give up this theory altogether; there 
is still another possible way of following it out. Obviously it is a 
matter of indifference what disturbs sleep and causes the mind to 
dream. If it cannot always be something external acting as a 
stimulus to one of the senses, it is possible that, instead, a stimulus 
operates from the internal organs—a so-called som atic sti mulus. 
This supposition lies very close, and moreover it corresponds to 
the view popularly held with regard to the origin of dreams, for 
it is a common saying that they come from the stomach. Unfor¬ 
tunately, here again we must suppose that in very many cases in¬ 
formation respecting a somatic stimulus operating during the night 
would no longer be forthcoming after waking, so that it would be 
incapable of proof. But we will not overlook the fact that many 
trustworthy experiences support the idea that dreams may be de¬ 
rived from somatic stimuli; on the whole it is Tnqiibitable that 
the condition of the internal organs can influence dreams. The 
relation of the content of many dreams to distention of the bladder 
or to a condition of excitation of the sex-organs is so plain that it 
cannot be mistaken. From these obvious cases we pass to others, 
in which, to judge by the content of the dream, we are at least 
justified in suspecting that some such somatic stimuli have been 
at work, since there is something in this content which can be re¬ 
garded as elaboration, ^epresenjtad^ or interpretation of these 
stimuli. Schemer, tKe investigator of dreams (1861), emphatically 
supported the view which traces the origin of dreams to organic 
stimuli, and contributed some excellent examples towards it. Foi 
instance, he sees in a dream “two rows of beautiful boys, with fail 
hair and delicate complexions, confronting each other pugnaciously, 
joining in combat, seizing hold of one another, and again letting 
go their hold, only to take up the former position and go througl 
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the whole process again”; his interpretation o£ the two rows of 
boys as the teeth is in itself plausible and seems to receive full con- 
firmation when after this scene the dreamer “pulls a long tooth from 
his jaw.” Again, the interpretation of “long, narrow, winding pas¬ 
sages” as being suggested by a stimulus originating in the intestine 
seems sound and corroborates Schemer’s assertion that dreams 
primarily endeavour to represent, by like objects, the organ from 
which the, stimulus, proceeds. 

^\We must therefore be prepared to admit that internal stimuli 
‘ can play the same role in dreams as external ones. Unfortunately, 
evaluation of this factor is open to the same objections. In a great 
number of instances the attribution of dreams to somatic stimuli 
must remain uncertain or incapable of proof; not all dreams, but 
only a certain number of them, rouse the suspicion that stimuli 
from internal organs have something to do with their origin; and 
lastly, the internal somatic stimulus will suffice no more than the 
external sensory stimulus to explain any other part of the dream 
than the direct reaction to it. The origin of all the rest of the dream 
remains obscure. 

Now, however, let us direct our attention to a certain peculiarity 
of the dream-life which appears when we study the operation of 
these stimuli. The dream does not merely reproduce the stimulus,\ 
•but elaborates it, plays upon it, fits it into a context, or replaces it ^ 
by something else. This is a side of the dreamjwpr^w^hic is bound 
to be of interest to us because possibly it may lead us nearer to the 
•true nature of dreams. The scope of a man’s production is not neces¬ 
sarily limited to the circumstance which immediately gives rise to 
it. For instance, Shakespeare’s Macbeth was written as an occasional 
drama on the accession of the king who first united in his person 
^the crowns of the three kingdoms. But does this historical occasion 
cover the whole content of the drama, or explain its grandeur and 
its mystery? Perhaps in the same way the external and internal 
stimuli operating upon the sleeper are merely the occasion of thff 
dream.jmd afford us no insight into its true nature. 

The other element common to all dreams, their peculiarity in 
mental life, is on the one hand very difficult to grasp and on the 
other seems to afford no clue for further inquiry. Our experiences 
in dreams for the most part take the form of visual images. Can 
these be explained by the stimuli? Is it really the stimulus that 
we experience? If so, why is the experience visual, when it can only 
^be in t^e very rarest instance that any stimulus has operated upon 
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our eyesight? Or, can it be shown that when we dream of speech 
any conversation or sounds resembling conversation reached our 
ears during sleep? I venture to discard such a possibility without 
any hesitation whatever. 

If we cannot get any further with the common characteristics of 
dreams as a starting-point, let us try beginning with their differ¬ 
ences. Dreams are often meaningless, conjysed. and ab^rd, yet 
there are some which are sen siN c^ sober, and reas^able. Let us see 
whether these latter sensible dreams can help to elucidate those 
which are meaningless. I will tell you the latest reasonable dream 
which was told to me, the dream of a young man: “I went for a 
walk in the Kiirntnerstrasse and there I met Mr. X.; after accom¬ 
panying him for a short time I went into a restaurant. Two ladies 
and a gentleman came and sat down at my table. At first I was 
annoyed and refused to look at them, but presently I glanced across 
at them and found that they were quite nice.” The dreamer’s com¬ 
ment on this was that the evening before he had actually been 
walking in the Karntnerstrasse, which is the way he usually goes, 
and that he had met Mr. X. there. The other part of the dream 
was not a direct reminiscence, but only bore a certain resemblance 
to an occurrence of some time previously. Or here we have another 
prosaic dream, that of a lady. Her husband says to her: ‘‘Don’t 
you think we ought to have the piano tuned?” and she replies: “It 
is not worth it, for the hammers need fresh leather anyhow.” This 
dream repeats a conversation which took place in almost the same 
words between herself and her husband the day before the dream. 
What then do we learn from these two prosaic dreams ? Merely that 
there occur in them recollections of daily life or of matters connected 
with it. Even that would be something if it could be asserted 
of all dreams without exception. But that is out of the question; 
this characteristic too belongs only to a minority of dreams. In most 
dreams we find no connection with the day before, and no light 
is thrown from this quarter upon meaningless and absurd dreams. 
All we know is that we have met with a new problem. Not only 
do we want to know what a dream is saying, but if as in our 
examples that is quite plain, we want to know further from what 
cause and to what end we repeat in dreams this which is known to 
us and has recently happened to us. 

I think you would be as tired as I of continuing the kind of 
attempts we have made up to this point. It only shows that all the 
interest in the world will not help us with a problem unless we 
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have also an idea of some path to adopt in order to arrive at a 
solution. Till now we have not found this path. Experimental 
psychology has contributed nothing but some (certainly very valu¬ 
able) information about the significance of stimuli in the production 
of dreams. Of philosophy we have nothing to expect, unless it be 
a lofty repetition of the reproach that our object is intellectually 
contemptible; while from the occult sciences we surely do not 
choose to borrow. History and the verdict of the people tell us that 
dreams are full of meaning and importance, and of prophetic sig¬ 
nificance; but that is hard to accept and certainly does not lend 
itself to proof. So then our first endeavours are completely baffled. 

But unexpectedly there comes a hint from a direction in which 
we have not hitherto looked. Colloquial speech, which is certainly 
no matter of chance but the deposit, as it were, of ancient knowl¬ 
edge—a thing which must not indeed be made too much of—our 
speech, I say, recognizes the existence of something to which, 
strangely enough, it gives the name of “day-dreams.” Day-dreams 
are p han tasies (products of phantasy); they are very common phe¬ 
nomena, are observable in healthy as well as in sick persons, and 
they also can easily be studied by the subject himself. The most 
striking thing about these ‘phantastic’ creations is that they have 
received the name of “day-dreams,” for they have nothing in com¬ 
mon with the two universal characteristics of dreams. Their name 
contradicts any relationship to the condition of sleep and, as re¬ 
gards the second universal characteristic, no experience or hallu¬ 
cination takes place in them, we simply imagine something; we 
recognize that they are the work of phantasy, that we are not 
seeing but thinking. These day-dreams appear before puberty, often 
indeed in late childhood, and persist until maturity is reached 
when they are either given up or retained as long as life lasts. The 
content of these phantasies is dictated by a very transparent motiva¬ 
tion. They are scenes and events which gratify either fHe“‘e^istic 
cravings of ambition or thirst for power, or the erotic desires of 
the subject. In young men, ambitious phantasies predominate; in 
women, whose ambition centres on success in love, erotic phan¬ 
tasies; but the erotic requirement can often enough in men too be 
detected in the background, all their heroic deeds and successes are 
really only intended win the admiratic oi, and^favonrjcdLwom^n. 
In other respects these day-dreams show great diversity and their 
fate varies. All of them are either given up after a short time and 
replaced by a new one, or retained, spun out intc ’ong stories, and 
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adapted to changing circumstances in life. They march with the 
times; and they receive as it were “date-stamps” upon them which 
show the influence of new situations. They form the raw material 
of poetic production; for the writer by transforming, disguising, 
or curtailing them creates out of his day-dreams the situations which 
he embodies in his stories, novels, and dramas. The hero of .^jjayr^ 
dream is, however, always the subject himself, either directly 
imagined in the part or transp arently id entified with someone else. 

Perhaps jd^-^ams are so called on account of their similar 
relation to r^stJity, as an indication that their content is no more 
to be accepted as real than is that of dreams. But it is possible 
that they share the name of dreams because of some m ental char- 
acteri^c of the dream which we do not yet know but after which 
we are seeking. On the other hand, it is possible that we are alto¬ 
gether wrong in regarding this similarity of name as significant. 
That is a question which can only be answered later. 
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PRELIMINARY HYPOTHESES AND TECHNIQUE 
OF INTERPRETATION 

We thus realize our need of a new way of approach, a definite 
method, if we are to make any advance in our researches into 
dreams. I will now offer an obvious suggestion: let us accept as 
the basis of the whole of our further enquiry the following hy- 
pothesis—^that dreams are not a somatic, but a mental, phenomenon. 
You know what this means; but what is our justification in making 
this assumption? We have none, but on the other hand there is 
nothing to prevent us. The position is this: if the dream is a somatic 
phenomenon it does not concern us; it can only be of interest to 
us on the hypothesis that it is a mental phenomenon. So we will 
assume that this hypothesis is true, in order to see what happens 
if we do so. The results of our work will determine whether we 
may adhere to the assumption, and uphold it in its turn as an 
inference fairly drawn. Now what exactly is the object of this 
enquiry of ours, or to what are we directing our efforts? Our object 
is that of all scientific endeavour—namely, to achieve an under¬ 
standing of the phenomena, to establish a connection between them, 
and, in the last resort, wherever it is possible to increase our power 
over them. 

So we continue our work on the assumption that dreams are a 
mental phenomenon. In that event, they are a performance and an 
utterance on the part of the dreamer, but of a kind that conveys 
nothing to us, and which we do not understand. Now supposing 
that I give utterance to something that you do not understand, 
what do you do? You ask me to explain, do you not? Why may 
not we do the same— as\ the dreamer the meaning of the dream? 

Remember, we have already found ourselves in a similar position. 
It was when we were enquiring into certain errors, and the instance 
we took was a slip of the tongue. Someone had said: ‘‘Then certain 
things were re-filled” and thereupon we asked—no, fortunately it 
was not we who asked, but other people who had nothing to do 
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with psycho-analysis— they asked what he meant by this eni^natic 
expression. He answered at once that what he had intended to 
say was: ‘‘That was a filthy business,” but had checked himself and 
substituted the milder words: “Things were revealed there.” I 
explained to you then that this enquiry was the model for every 
psycho-analytic investigation, and you understand now that psycho¬ 
analytic technique endeavours as far as possible to let the persons 
being analysed give the answer to their own problems. The dreamer 
himself then should interpret his dream for us. 

That is not so simple with dreams, however, as we all know. 
Where errors were concerned, this method proved possible in many 
cases; there were others where the person questioned refused to 
say anything and even indignantly repudiated the answer suggested 
to him. With dreams, instances of the first type are entirely lack¬ 
ing; the dreamer always says he knows nothing about it. He cannot 
very well repudiate our interpretation, since we have none to offer 
him. Shall we have to give up our attempt then? Since he knows 
nothing, and we know nothing, and a third person can surely know 
nothing either, there cannot be any prospect of finding the answer. 
Well, if you like, give up the attempt. But if you are not so minded, 
you can accompany me. For I assure you that it is not only quite 
possible, but highly probable, that the dreamer really does know 
the meaning of his dream; only he does not \now that he \nows, 
and therefore thinks that he does not. 

At this point you will probably call my attention to the fact that 
I am again introducing an assumption, the second in quite a short 
context, and that by so doing I greatly detract from the force of 
my claim to a trustworthy method of procedure. Given the hy¬ 
pothesis that dreams are a mental phenomenon, and given further 
the hypothesis that thefe afelfi "the mrnds of men certain things 
which they know without knowing that they know them—and so 
forth! You have only to keep in view the intrinsic improbability 
of both these hypotheses, and you may with an easy mind 
all interest in the conclusions to be drawn from them. 

Well, I have not brought you here either to delude you or to 
conceal anything from you. True, I announced that I would give 
a course of lectures entitled Introductory Lectures on Psycho¬ 
analysis; but it was no part of my purpose to play the oracle, pro¬ 
fessing to show you an easy sequence of facts, whilst carefully 
concealing all difficulties, filling up gaps, and glossing over doubtful 
points, so that you might comfortably enjoy the belief that you have 
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learnt something new. No, it is the very fact that you arc beginners 
^at makes me anxious to show you our science as it is, with all 
excrescences and crudities, the claims that it makes and the 
criticism to which it may give rise. I know indeed that it is the 
same in every science and that, especially in the beginnings, it 
cannot be otherwise. I know too that, in teaching other sciences, 
an effort is made at first to hide these difficulties and imperfections 
from the learner. But that cannot be done in psycho-analysis. So I 
really have set up two hypotheses, the one within the other; and 
anyone who finds it all too laborious, or too uncertain, or who is 
used to higher degrees of certainty, or to more refined deductions, 
need go no further with me. Only I should advise him to leave 
psychological problems altogether alone, for it is to be feared that 
this is a field in which he will find no access to such exact and 
sure paths as he is prepared to tread. And further, it is quite super¬ 
fluous for any science which can offer a real contribution to knowl¬ 
edge to strive to make itself heard and to win adherents. Its recep¬ 
tion must depend upon its results, and it can afford to wait until 
these have compelled attention. 

But I may warn those of you who are not to be deterred in this 
way that my two assumptions are not of equal importance. The 
first, that dreams are a mental phenomenon, is the hypothesis which 
we hope to prove by the results of our work. The second has already 
been proved in a different field, and I am merely taking the liberty 
of transferring it thence to our problems. 

Where, and in what connection, is it supposed to have been 
proved that a man can possess knowledge without knowing that 
h^does so, which is the assumption we are making of the dreamer.? 
Surely that would be a remarkable and surprising fact, which would 
change our conception of mental life and would have no need of 
concealment. Incidentally, it would be a fact belied in the very 
statement of it, which yet intends to be literally true—a contradic¬ 
tion in terms. There is not, however, any attempt at concealment. 
We cannot blame the fact for people’s ignorance of it, or lack of 
interest in it, any more than we ourselves are to blame because 
all these psychological problems have been passed in judgement by 
persons who have held aloof from all the observations and experi¬ 
ments which alone can be conclusive. 

The proof to which I refer was found in the sphere of hypnotic 
phenomena. In the year 1889 I was present at the remarkably im¬ 
pressive demonstrations by Liebault and Bernheim, in Nancy, and 
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there I witnessed the following experiment. A man was placed in 
a condition of somnambulism, and then made to go through all 
sorts of hallucinatory experiences. On being wakened, he seemed 
at first to know nothing at all of what had taken place during his 
hypnotic sleep. Bernheim then asked him in so many words to tell 
him what had happened while he was under hypnosis. The man 
declared that he could not remember anything. Bernheim, however, 
insisted upon it, pressed him, and assured him that he did know 
and that he must remember, and lo and behold I the man wavered, 
began to reflect, and remembered in a shadowy fashion first one 
of the occurrences which had been suggested to him, then some¬ 
thing else, his recollection growing increasingly clear and complete 
until finally it was brought to light without a single gap. Now, 
since in the end he had the knowledge without having learnt any¬ 
thing from any other quarter in the meantime, we are justified in 
concluding that these recollections were in his mind from the out¬ 
set. They were merely inaccessible to him; he did not know that 
he knew them but believed that he did not know. In fact, his case 
was exactly similar to what we assume the dreamer’s to be. 

I hope you are duly surprised that this fact is already established 
and that you will ask me: “Why did you not refer to this proof 
before, when we were considering errors and came to the point of 
ascribing to a man who had made a slip of the tongue intentions 
behind his speech, of which he knew nothing, and which he de¬ 
nied? If it is possible for a man to believe that he knows nothing 
of experiences of which nevertheless he does possess the recollection, 
it seems no longer improbable that there should be other mental 
processes going on within him about which also he knows nothing. 
We should certainly have been impressed by this argument and 
should have been in a better position to understand about errors.” 
Certainly, I might have brought forward this proof then, but I 
reserved it for a later occasion when there would be more need for 
it. Some of the errors explained themselves, others suggested to us 
that in order to understand the connection between the phenomena 
it would be advisable to postulate the existence of mental processes 
of which the person is entirely ignorant. With dreams we are com¬ 
pelled to seek our explanations elsewhere, and besides, I am count¬ 
ing on your being more ready to accept in this connection a proof 
from the field of hypnosis. The condition in which we perform 
errors must seem to you normal and, as such, to bear no similarity 
to that of hypnosis. On the other hand there exists a clear relation- 
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between the hypnotic state and sleep, the essential condition ot 
Reaming. Hypnosis is actually called artificial sleep; we say to the 
people whom we hypnotize: “Sleep,” and the suggestions made to 
them are comparable to the dreams of natural sleep. The mental 
situation is really analogous in the two cases. In natural sleep we 
withdraw our interest from the whole outer world; so also in hyp- 
^|.notic sleep, with the exception of the one person who has hypno¬ 
tized us and with whom we remain in rapport. Again, the so-called 
“nurse’s sleep” in which the nurse remains in rapport with the child 
and can be awakened only by him is a normal counterpart of 
hypnotic sleep. So it does not seem so very audacious to carry over 
to natural sleep something which is a condition in hypnosis. The 
‘^assumption that some knowledge about his dream exists in the 
^ dreamer and that this knowledge is merely inaccessible to him, 

^‘so that he himself does not believe he has it, is not a wild invention. 
Incidentally, we observe here that a third way of approaching the | 
study of dreams is thu^pened out for us; we may apprpach it by 
'The avenue of sleep-disturbing stimuli, by that of day-dreams, and 
now by that of the dreams suggested during'hypnosis. 

Now perhaps we shall return to our task with greater confidence. 
We see it is very probable that the dreamer knows something about 
his dream; the problem is how to make it possible for him to get 
at hisJknowledge and impart it to us. We do not expect him imme¬ 
diately to tell us what his dream means, but we do think he will 
be able to discover its source, from what circle of thoughts and 
interests it is derived. With errors, you will remember the man 
was asked how the slip of the tongue “re-filled” had come about* 
and his first association gave us the explanation. The technique we 
employ in the case of dreams is very simple and is modelled on 
this example. Here again we shall ask the dreamer how he came to 
have the dream, and his next words must be regarded as giving 
the explanation in this case also. It makes no difference to us there¬ 
fore, whether he thinks that he does or does not know anything 
about it, and we treat both cases alike. 

This technique is certainly very simple, nevertheless I am afraid 
it will provoke most strenuous opposition in you. You will say: 
“Another assumption, the third! And the most improbable of all! 
When I ask the dreamer what ideas come to him about the 
dream, do you mean to say that his very first association will 
give the desired explanation.? But surely he might have no asso¬ 
ciation at all, or heaven only knows what the association might be. 
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Wc cannot imagine upon what grounds such Tin expectation is 
based. It really implies too much trust in Providence, and this at 
a point where rather more exercise of the critical faculty would, 
better meet the case. Besides, a dream is not Uke a single slip of the 
tongue but is made up of many elements. That being so, upon 
which association is one to rely?” 

You are right in all the unessentials. It is true that a dream differs 
from a slip of the tongue in the matter of its many elements as well 
as in other points. We must take account of that in our technique. 
So I suggest to you that we divide the dream up into its various 
elements, and examine each element separately; then we shall have 
re-established the analogy with a slip of the tongue. Again, you 
are right m saying that the dreamer when questioned on the single 
elements of the dream may reply that he has no ideas about them. 
There are cases in which we accept this answer, and later I will 
tell you which these are; curiously enough, they are cases about 
which we ourselves may have certain definite ideas. But in general, 
when the dreamer declares that he has no ideas, we shall contradict 
him, press him to answer, assure him that he must have some idea( 
and—shall find we are right. He will produce an association, any 
one, it does not matter to us what it is. He will be especially ready 
with information which we may term historical. He will say: “That 
is something which happened yesterday” (as in the instance of the 
two “prosaic” dreams quoted above) or: “That reminds me of 
something which happened recently,” and in this way we shall 
come to notice that dreams are much more often connected with 
impressions of the day before than we thought at first. Finally, 
with the dream as his starting-point, he will recall events which 
happened less recently, and at last even some which lie very far 
back in the past. 

In regard to the main issue, however, you are wrong. When you 
think it arbitrary to assume that the first association of the dreamer 
must give us just what we are looking for, or at any rate lead to it, 
and further, that the association is much more likely to be quite 
capricious and to have no connection with what we are looking for, 
and that it only shows my blind trust in Providence if I expect 
anything else—then you make a very great mistake. I have already 
taken the liberty of pointing out to you that ther^is within you a 
deeply ro oted b elief in psychic freedom and choice, that this belief 
is quite unscientiH^and that it must givcjjouncT before the claims 
of a determinism which governs even mentalTif^T asTT y^^ 
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have some respect for the fact that that one association^ and nothing 
else, occurs to the dreamer when he is questioned. Nor am I setting 
up one belief against another. It can be proved that the association 
thus given is not a matter of choice, not indeterminate, and that it 
is not unconnected with what we are looking for. Indeed, I have 
recently learnt—not that I attach too much importance to the fact— 
that experimental psychology itself has brought forward similar 
proofs. 

^, Because of the importance of the matter I ask you to pay special 
attention to this. When I ask a man to say what comes to his mind 
' about any given element in a dream, I require him to give himself 
up to the process of free association which follows when he \eeps 
in mind the original idea. This necessitates a peculiar attitude of 
the attention, something quite different from reflection, indeed, 
precluding it. Many people adopt this attitude without any diffi¬ 
culty, but others when they attempt to do so display an incredible 
inaptitude. There is a still higher degree of freedom in association 
which appears when I dispense with any particular stimulus-idea 
and perhaps only describe the kind and species of association that 
I want; for example, ask someone to let a proper name or a number 
occur to him. An association of this sort should, one would say, 
be even more subject to choice and unaccountable than the kind 
used in our technique. Nevertheless, it can be shown that in every 
instance it will be strictly determined by important inner attitudes 
of mind, which are unknown to us at the moment when they 
operate, just as much unknown as are the disturbing tendencies 
which cause errors, and those tendencies which bring about so-called 
“chance” actions. 

I myself and many after me have repeatedly made an examina¬ 
tion of names and numbers called up without any particular idea 
as a starting-point; some of these experiments have been published. 
The method is this: a train of associations is stirred up by the name 
which occurred, and these associations, as you see, are no longer 
quite free, but are attached just so far as the associations to the 
different elements of the dream are attached; this train of associ¬ 
ations is then kept up until the thoughts arising from the impulse 
have been exhausted. By that time, however, you will have explained 
the motivation and significance of the free association with a name. 
The experiments yield the same result again and again; the infor¬ 
mation they give us often includes a wealth of material and necessi¬ 
tates going far afield into its ramifications. The associations to 
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numbers that arise spontaneously are perhaps the most demon¬ 
strative; they follow upon one another so swiftly and make for a 
hidden goal with such astounding certainty that one is really quite 
taken aback. I will give you just one example of a name-analysis 
of this sort, because it happens to be one which does not involve 
the handling of a great mass of material. 

Once, when I was treating a young man, I happened to say 
something on this Vubject and to assert that in spite of our apparent 
freedom of choice in such matters we cannot, in point of fact, think 
of any name which cannot be shown to be narrowly determined 
by the immediate circumstances, the idiosyncrasies, of the person 
experimented with and his situation at the moment. As he was 
inclined to be sceptical, I proposed that he should make the experi¬ 
ment himself then and there. I knew that he had usually numerous 
relationships of all sorts with women and girls, so I told him that 
I thought he would have an exceptionally large number to choose 
from if he were to let the name of a woman occur to him. He 
agreed. To my surprise, or rather perhaps to his own, he did not 
overwhelm me with an avalanche of women’s names, but remained 
silent for a time, and then confessed that the only name which 
came into his mind at all was “Albine.” “How curious! What do 
you connect with this name.? How many Albines do you know?” 
Strangely enough, he knew no one of the name of Albine, and he 
found no associations to the name. One might infer that the analysis 
had failed; but no, it was already complete, and no further asso¬ 
ciation was required. The man himself was unusually fair in 
colouring, and whilst talking to him in analysis I had often jok¬ 
ingly called him an albino; moreover, we were just in the midst of 
tracing the feminine element in his nature. So it was he himself 
who was this female albino, the “woman” who interested him most 
at the moment. 

In the same way, the tunes which suddenly come into a man’s 
head can be shown to be conditioned by some train of thought to 
which they belong, and which for some reason is occupying his 
mind without his knowing anything about it. It is easy to show 
that the connection with the tune is to be sought either in the 
words which belong to it or in the source from which it comes: 
I must, however, make this reservation, that I do not maintain this 
in the case of really musical people of whom I happen to have had 
no experience; in them the musical value of the tune may account 
for its suddenly emerging into consciousness. The first case is cer- 
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tainly much more common; I know of a young man who for some 
time was absolutely haunted by the tune (a charming one, I admit) 
of the song of Paris in Helen of Troy, until his attention was drawn 
in analysis to the fact that at that time an “Ida*’ and a “Helen” 
Vere rivals in his interest. 

If then the associations which arise quite freely are determined 
in this way and belong to some defboite we are surely 

justified in concluding that associations attached to one single 
stimulus-idea must be equally narro^y conditioned.'Exl^mination 
shows as a facTthat they are not only attached in the first place to 
the stimulus-idea which we have provided for them, but that they 
arc also dependent, in the second place, on circles of thoughts and 
interests of strong affective value (complexes, as we call them) of 
whoseTnfluence at the time nothing is known, that is t o say, on^ 
iinconscious activities. 

^ Associations attached in this way have been made the subject of 
very instructive experiments, which have played a notable part in 
the history of psycho-analysis. Wundt’s school originated the so¬ 
cked ‘association-experiment,’ in whichTfieTubject of the experi- 
feent is bidden to reply to a given ‘stimulus-word’ as quickly as 
possible with whatever ‘reaction-word’ occurs to him. The following 
points may then be noted: the int erval w hich elapses between the 
utterance of the stimulus-word and of the reaction-word, the nature 
of the latter, and possibly any mistake whIcH tCFftits in when the 
same experiment is repeated later, and so on. The Zurich School, 
under the leadership of Bleuler and Jung, arrived at the explanation* 
of the reactions to the aTsociation-experimerii by "asking the person 
experimented upon to throw light upon any assof^tions ^ 
seemed at all remarkable^^ by nacans of subsequent associations. In 
this way it became clear that these unusual reactions were most 
strictly determined by the complexes of the person concerned. By 
this discovery Bleuler and Jung built the jtfSLbndge between experi¬ 
mental psychology and psycho-analysis., 

^ Having heard this you may possibly say: “We admit now that 
free associations are subject to determination and not a matter of 
choice, as we thought at first, and we admit this also in the case 
of associati ons to the dements of dream s. But it is not this that 
we are bothering about. You^aintaiirthat the association to each 
element in the dream is determined by some mental background 
to this particular element, a background of which we know nothing. 
Wc cannot see that there is any proof of this. Naturally we expect 
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that the association to the dream-element will be shown to be con- 1 
ditioned by one of the complexes of the dreamer, but what good is | 
that to us? That does not help us to understand the dream; it 
merely leads to so me knowledge o f tjicsc jQ<aUed as 

did the association-experimentfout what have these to do with thc^ 
dream?” 

You are right, but you are overlooking an important point, the 
very thing which deterred me from choosing the association-experi¬ 
ment as a starting-point for this discussion. In this experiment the 
stimulus-word, the single thing which determines the reaction, is 
chosen by us at will, and the reaction stands as intermediary be¬ 
tween this stimulus-word and the complex aroused in the person 
experimented upon. In the dream, the stimulus-word is replaced by 
something derived from the mental life of the dreamer, from sources, 
unknown to him, and hence may very probably be itself a ‘deriva¬ 
tive of a complex.’ It is not, therefore, altogether fantastic to sup¬ 
pose that the furth er assoc iations connected with the elements of 
the dream are determineJ hy nb^ other complex than that which 
has produced the particular element itself, and that they will lead ^ 
to the discovery of that complex. 

Let me give you another instance which may serve to show that, 
in the case of dreams, the facts bear out our expectations. The for¬ 
getting of proper names is really an excellent prototype of what hap¬ 
pens in dream-analysis, only that in the former case one person alone 
is concerned, while in the interpretatign^f drearr^tb^e. ^^Jtwo. 
When I forget a name temporarily, I am still certain that I know it, 
and by way of a detour through Bernheim’s experiment, we arc 
now in a position to achieve a similar certainty in the case of the 
dreamer. Now this name which I have forgotten, and yet really 
know, eludes me. Experience soon teaches me that no amount of 
thinking about it, even with effort, is any use. I can, however, 
always think of another or of several other names instead of the 
forgotten one. When such a substitute name occurs to me spon-i 
taneously, only then is the similarity between this situation and thatj 
of dream-analysis evident. The drcan ^leme nt also is not what I 
am really looking for; it is only a sub stitute for som ething else, for 
the real thing which I do not know and am trying to discover byi 
means of dream-analysis. Again the difference is that when I forget ^ 
a name I know perfeedy well that the substitute is not the right 
one, whereas we only arrived at this conception of the dream- 
element by a laborious process of investigation. Now there also is 
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a way in which, when we forget a name, we can by starting from 
the substitute, arrive at the real thing eluding our consciousness at 
tthe moment, i.e. the forgotten name. If I turn my attention to these 
substitute names and let fur ther assoc iarions to them come into 
‘my mind, I arrive after a short or a long way round at the name 
I have forgotten, and in so doing I discover that the substitutes I 
have spontaneously produced had a definitjj..jCcaXR<:cdLQtt. .w and 
were determined by, the forgotten^n;^e. 

I will give you an instance of an analysis of this sort: one day 
I found that I could not call to mind the name of the small country 
on the Riviera, of which Monte Carlo is the capital. It was most 
annoying, but so it was. I delved into all my knowledge about the 
country; I thought of Prince Albert of the House of Lusignan, of 
his marriages, of his passion for deep-sea exploration—^in fact of 
everything I could summon up, but all to no purpose. So I gave 
up trying to think and, instead of the name I had lost, let su bstitute 
names^ omc jutomy-mind. They came quickly: Monte Carlo itself, 
then Piedmont, Albania, Montevideo, Colico. Albania was the first 
to attract my attention; it was immediately replaced by Montenegro, 
probably because of the contrast between black and white. Then 
I noticed that four of the substitute names have the same syllable 
‘ “mon,” and immediately I recalled the forgotten word and cried 
out “Monaco.” You see the substitutes really originated in the for¬ 
gotten name; the four first came from the first syllable and the last 
gave the seq uence of the sjyllables and the whole of the final syllable. 
Incidentally, I could quite easily find out what had made me forget 
the name for the time being. Monaco is the Italian name for 
Munich, and it was some thoughts connected with this town which 
^ had acted a g an inhib ition. 

r* Now that is a very pretty example, but it is too simple. In other 
cases you might have to take a longer succession of associations to 
the substitute name, and then the ana logy to dream-analy sis would 
be^clearer. I have had experiences of that sort, toe/A stranger once 
invited me to drink some Italian wine with him, and in the inn 
he found he had forgotten the name of the wine which he had 
meant to order on account of his very pleasant recollections of it. 
A number of dissimilar substitute names occurred to him, and 
from these I was able to infer that the thought of someon e calle d 
Ho^ig^had made him forget the name of the wine! Sure enough, 
not only did he tell me that there had been a Hedwig with him 
on the occasion when he first tasted the wine, but this discovery 
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brought back to him the name he wanted. He was now happily 
married, and “Hedwig” belonged to earlier days which he did not 
care to recall. 

‘ What is possible in the case of forgotten names must be al so 
possible m jhe in terpretat ion of dreams: starting from the substitute, 
we must be able to arrive at the real object of our search by means 
of a train of associations; and further, arguing from what happens 
with forgotten names, we may assume that the associations to the 
dream-element will have been determined not only by that element 
but also by the re d tho ught which is not in consciousness. If we 
could do this, we should have gone some way towards justifying 
our technique. 
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You see that our study of errors has not been fruitless. Thanks to 
our exertions in that direction, we have—^reasoning from the hy¬ 
potheses with which you are faroiliar—^secured two results: ^con¬ 
ception of^^the nat ure of th e di'eam-elcmcnt and a technique of 
dream-interpretation. The conception of the dream-element is as 
follows: it is not in itself a primary and essential thing, a ‘thought 
proper,’ but a substitute for something else unknown to the person 
concerned, just as is the underlying intention of the error, a sub¬ 
stitute for something the knowledge of which is indeed possessed 
by the dreamer but is inaccessible to him. We hope to be able to 
carry over the same conception on to the dream as a whole, which 
consists of a number of such elements. Our method is to allow 
other substitute-ideas, from which we are able to^divine thai^which 
lie s hid den, to emerge into consciousness By means of free associ- 
^ation to the said elements. 

-I am now going to propose that we introduce an alteration in 
bur nomenclature in order to make our terminology more flexible. 
Instead of using the words “hidden,” “inaccessible,” or “proper,” 
let us give a more precise description and say “inaccessible to the 
consciousness of the dreamer” or “unconscious.” By that we mean 
nothing more than was implied in the cai^ of the forgotten word, 
or the underlying intention responsible for the error; that is to 
say, unconscious at the moment. It follows that in contradistinction 
we may call the dream-elements themselves, and those substitute- 
ideas arrived at by the process of association, conscious. No theoret¬ 
ical implication is so far contained in these terms; no exception can 
be taken to the use of the word “unconscious” as a description at 
once applicable and easy to understand.^ 

^ [It should be noted that in using the word 'unconscious’* to translate the 
German *^unbewussf* we are deflecting it from its customary English sense, which 
is "absence of awareness," such as in the phrase "he lay unconscious," "a stone is 
unconscious," etc. Unhewusst is rather '*uncpnscious’d," i.e. so mething of w hich 
the subject is not aware. Of it two statements may therefore liTpredfcatedThot 
onlyThat*lrrs"noF'oonscious in itself or of itself, but also that the subjea is not 
conscious of its existence.—tTa.] 
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Now> transferring our conception from the single element to the 
dream as a whole, it follows that the latter is the distorted substitute 
for something else, something unconscious, and that the task of 
drcani-interj>mation is to discover these unconscious thoughts. 
Hence are derived th ree impo rtant rules which should be observed 
in the work of dream-interpretation: 

1. We are not to trouble about the surface meaning of the dream, 
whether it be reasonable or absurd, clear or confused; in no case 
does it constitute the unconscious thoughts we are seeking. (An 
obvious limitation of this rule will force itself upon us later.) i 

2. We are to confine our work to calling up substitute-ideas for 
every element and not to ponder over them and try to see whether 
they contain something which^:^n, nor to trouble ourselves aboutf 
how far they are taking us from the dream-element. 

3. We must wait until the hidden unconscious thoughts which we 
are seeking appear of their own accord, just as in the case of the 
missing word “Monaco” in the experiment which I described. 

Now we understand also how entirely indifferent it is whether 
we remember much or little of our dreams, above all whether we 
remember them accurately or not. The dream as rernembered is 
not the real thing at a ll, but a distorted substitute whi^^ by calling 
up other substitute-ideas, provides us with a means of approaching 
the thought proper, of bringing into consciousness the unconscious 
thoughts underlying the dream. If our recollection was at fault, all 
that has happened is that a further distortion o^ the substitute has 
taken place, and this distortion itself cannot be without motivation. 

We can interpret our own dreams as well as those of others; 
indeed, we learn more from our own and the process carries more 
conviction. Now if we experiment in this direction, we notice that 
something is working against us. Associations come, it is true, but 
we^o not admit them all; we are moved to criticize and to select. 
We say to ourselves of one association; “No, that does not fit in— 
it is irrelevant,” and of another: “That is too absurd,” and of a 
third: “That is quite beside the point”; and then we can observe 
further that in making such objections we stifle, and in the end 
actually banish, the associations before they have become quite clear. 
So on the one hand we tend to hold too closely to the initial idea, 
that is^ the dream-element itself, and on the other, by allowing our¬ 
selves to select, we vitiate the results of the process of free associa¬ 
tion. If we are not attempting the interpretation by ourselves, but 
are allowing someone else to interpret, we shall clearly perceive 
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^another motive impelling us to this selection, forbidden as we know 
it to be. We find ourselves thinking at times: “No, thic association 
is too unpleasant; I cannot, or will not, tell it to him.” 

Clearly these objections threaten to spoil the success of our work. 
We must guard against them when we are interpreting our own 
dreams by resolving firmly not to yield to them, and, in interpreting 
those of someone else, by laying down the hard a nd fast ru le that 
he must not withhold any association, even ifone of the fou^objec- 
tions I have^med ris^*>|Up against it, namely, that it is tog^^Jinini- 
portant, too^bsurd, toO'^relevant or too^npleasant to speak of. 
He promises to keep this rule, and we may well feel annoyed when 
we find how badly he fulfils his promise later on. At first we account 
for this by imagining that in spite of our authoritative assurance 
he is not convinced that the process of free association will be 
justified by its results; and perhaps our next idea will be to win 
I him over first to our theory, by giving him books to read or sending 
him to lectures so that h6 may be converted to our views on the 
I subject. But we shall be saved from any such false steps by observ¬ 
ing that the same critical objections against certain associations arise 
even in ourselves, whom we surely cannot suspect of doubt, and 
can only subsequently, on second thoughts as it were, be overcome. 

Instead of being annoyed at the dreamer’s disobedience, we can 
turn this experience to good account as a means of learning some¬ 
thing new, something which is the more important the more unpre¬ 
pared we were fo: it. We realize that the work of dream-interpre¬ 
tation is encountering opposition by a resistance which expresses 
itself in this very form of critical objections. This resistance is 


independent of the theoretical conviction of the dreamer. We learn 
even more than this. Experience shows that a critical objection of 
.this nature is never justified. On the contrary, the associations which 
people wish to suppress in this way prove without exception to be 
the most important, to be decisive for the discovery of the uncon¬ 
scious thougEt^^When an association is accompanied by an objec¬ 
tion of this sort it positively calls for special notice. 

This resistance is something entirely new; a phenomenon which 
we have found by following out our hypotheses, although it was 
not included in them. We are not altogether agreeably surprised 
by this new factor which we have to reckon with, for we suspect 
already that it will not make our work any easier: it might almost 
tempt us to give up the effort with dreams altogether. To take 
such a trivial subject and then to have so much trouble, instead 
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of spinning along smoothly with our technique! But we might on 
the other hand find these difficulties fascinating and be led to sus¬ 
pect that the work will be worth the trouble. Resistan ces invariably 
confront us when wfe try to penetrate to the hidden unconscious 
thought from the substitute offered by the dream-element. We may| 
suppose, therefore, that something very sign ificant must be con-j 
cealed behind the substitute; for, if not, wfiiy should we meet with 
such difficulties, the purpose of which is to k^p up the conceal-, 
ment ? When a child will not open his clenched fist to show what 
is in it, we may be quite certain that it is something which he oughj' 
not to have. ? 

As soon as we introduce into our subject the dynamic conception 
of resistance, we must bear in mind that this factor is something 
quantitatively variable. There are g reater and Jesser^resi^tanoes, and 
we are prepared to find these differences showing themselves in the 
course of our work. Perhaps we can connect with this anoth er ex - 
perience also met with in the process of dream-interpretation. I mean 
thaF sometimes only a few associations—perhaps not more than 
one—suffice to lead us from the dream-element to the unconscious 
thought behind it, whilst on other occasions long^cham^^ qf„ a^o-j 
ciation^ arc necessary and many critical objections have to be oyer- 
come. We shall probably think that the number of associations 
nSessary varies with the varying strength of the resistances, and 
very likely we shall be right. If there is only a slight resistance, the 
subst itute is not far re moved frQni-.the unconscious thought; a strong 
resistance on the other hand causes great dis tortions of the latter, 
and thereby entails a long journey back from the substitute to the 
unconscious thought itself. 

Perhaps this would be a good moment to select a dream and 
try our technique upon it, to see whether the expectations we have 
entertained are realized. Very well, but what dream shall we 
choose? You do not know how difficult it is for me to decide, nor 
can I make it clear to you yet what the difficulties are. Obviously 
there must be dreams in which on the whole there is very^ little 
distortion, and one would think it would be best to begin with 
theseTBut which are the least distorted dreams? Those which make 
good sense and are not confused, of which I have already given you 
two examples? In assuming this, we should make a great mistake, 
for examination shows that these dreams have undergone an ex¬ 
ceptionally high degree of distortion. Supposing then that I make 
no special condition but take^^y^dream at random, you would 
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probably be very much disappointed. We might have to observe 
and record such a vast number of associations to the single dream- 
elements that it would be quite impossible to gain any clear view 
of the work as a whole. If we write the dream down and compare 
with it all the associations which it produces, we are likely to find 
that they have multiplied the length of the text of the dream many 
times. So the most practical method would seem to be that of 
selecting for analysis several short dreams, each of which can at 
least convey some idea to us or confirm some supposition. This will 
be the course we shall decide to take, unless experience gives us a 
hint where we ought really to look for slightly distorted dreams. 

But I can suggest another means of simplifying matters, one 
which lies right before us. Instead of attempting th^interpretatioii ^ 
of whole dreams, let us confine ourselves to single d^^^^^^^n ts 
and find out by taking a series of examples how the application of 
our technique explains them:— 

^ (a) A lady related that as a child she very often dreamt that 
God haii a pointed paper cap on his head. How arc you going to 
understand that without the help of the dreamer? It sounds quite 
nonsensical; but the absurdity disappears when the lady says that 
as a little^^iri she used to hav^a cap^jike that put on her head at 
table, Because she wouldn’t give up looking at the plates of her 
brothers and sisters to see whether any of them had been given 
more than she. Evidently the cap was meant to serve the purpose 
of blinkers; this piece of historical information was given, by the 
way, without any difficulty. The interpretation of this element and, 
with it, of the whole short dream becomes easy enough with the 
help of a further association of the dreamer’s: “As I had been told 
that GodJyiew--CYery.thing and saw everything, the dream could 
only mean that I knew and saw everything as God did, even when 
they tried to prevent me.” This example is perhaps too simple. 

(h) A sceptical patient had a longer dream, in which certain 
people were telling her about my book on^Wit and praising it very 
highly. Then something else came in abo m a cana l: it might have 
been another boo\ in which the word canal occurred, or something 
else to do with a caned . . . she did not \now . . . it was quite 
vague. 

Now you will certainly be inclined to suppose that the canal in the 
dream will defy interpretation on account of its vagueness. You 
are right in expecting difficulty, but the difficulty is not caused by 
the vagueness; on the contrary, the difficulty in interpretation is 
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caused by something else, by the same thing that makes the element 
vague. The dreamer had no association to the word “canal”; 
naturally I did not know what to say either. Shortly afterwards, 
to be accurate, on the next day, she told me tl ^t an a ssociation 
had occurred to her which hacl .spmethixig to do , with it. 

It was in fact a witty remark which some one had told her. On 
board ship between Dover and Calais a well-known author was 
talking to an Englishman who in some particular context quoted 
the words: “Du sublime au ridicule il n’y a qu’un pas.” The author 
answered: “Oui, le Pas-de-Calais,” meaning that he regarded France 
as sublime and England as ridiculous. Of course, the Pas-de-Calais 
that'ts to say, the Canal la Manche—the English Chan¬ 
nel. Now, you ask, do I think that this association had anything 
to do with the dream? Certainly I think so: it gives the true 
meaning of the puzzling dream-element. Or are you inclined to 
doubt that the joke already existed before the aream and was the 
uncons cious th ought behind the element “canal,” and to maintain 
that it was a subsequent invention? The association reveals the 
scepticism disguised under the obtrusive admiration, and resistance 
was no doubt the cause both of the association being so long in 
occurring to her, and of the corresponding dream-element being 
so vague. Observe here the relation between th£.Jjxan«lement 
and the unconscious thought underlying it: it is, as it were, a frag¬ 
ment of the tEougKt, an allusion to it; by being isolated in that 
way it became quite incomprehensible. 

(c) A patient had a fairly long dream, part of which was as 
follows: Several members of his family were seated at a table of a 
particular shape . . . etc. This table reminded the dreamer that he 
had seen one of the same sort when he was visiting a certain 
family. From that his thoughts ran on thus: in this family the 
relation between father and son was a peculiar one, and the patient 
presently added that his own relations with his father were, as a 
matter of fact, of the same nature. So the table was introduced into 
the dream to indicate this parallelism. 

It happened that this dreamer had long been familiar with the 
demands of dream-interpretation; otherwise he might have taken 
exception to the idea of investigating so trivial a detail as the shape 
of a table. We do literally deny that anything in the dream is a 
matter of chance or of indifference, and it is precisely by enquiring 
into such trivial and (apparently) unmotivated details that we 
expect to arrive at our conclusion. You may perhaps still be sur* 
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prised that the dream-work should happen to choose the table, in 
order to express the thought ‘‘Our relationship is just like theirs.” 
But even this is explicable when you learn that the family in ques¬ 
tion was named ''Tischler'' (Tisch = table.) In making his rela¬ 
tions sit at this table the dreamer’s meaning was that they too were 
“Tischler.”^ And notice another thing: that in relating dream- 
interpretations of this sort one is forced into indiscretion. There you 
have one of the difficulties I alluded to in the matter of choosing 
examples. I could easily have given you another example instead 
of this one, but probably I should have avoided this indiscretion 
only to commit another in its place. 

This seems to me a good point at which to introduce two new 
(erms which we might have used already. Let us call the dream 
as related thejnaj^fejl dream-content, and the hidden meaning, 
which we should come by in following out the associations, the 
latent dream-thoughts. Then we must consider the relation between 
the manifest content and the latent thoughts, as shown in the above 
examples. There are many varieties of these relations. In examples 
(a) and {b) the manifest dream-element is also an integral part 
of the latent thoughts, but only a fragment of them. A small piece 
of a great, composite, mental structure in the unconscious dream- 
I thoughts has made its way into the manifest dream also, in the 
form of a fragment or in other cases as an allusion like a catch- 
^ word or an abbreviation in a telegraphic code. The interpretation 
has to complete the whole to which this scrap or illusion belongs, 
which it did most successfully in example {b). One method of the 
. distorting process in which the dream-work consists hi therefore ( 
that of substituting for something else a fragment or an illui^on. 
In example (c) we notice, moreover, another possible relation be¬ 
tween manifest content and latent thought, a relation which is even 
> more plainly and distinctly expressed in the following exam¬ 
ples:— 

(d) The dreamer was pulling a certain lady of his acquaintance 
out of a ditch. He himself found the meaning of this dream- 
element by means of the first association. It meant: he “pi cked her 
out,” preferred her.^ 

(e) Another man dreamt that his brother was digging up his 

^ [Lit.: **Tablers.”—^T r.} 

* [This example has been altered in translation to bring in the play upon words 
in English.—T r.] ‘ ^ . > 
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garden all over again. The first association was to deep-trenching 
for vegetables, the second gave the meaning. The brother was 
retrenching, (Retrenching his expenses).^ 

(j) The dreamer was climbing a mountain from which he had a 
remar\ably wide view. This sounds most reasonable; perhaps no 
interpretation is called for and we have only to find out what recoh 
lection is referred to in the dream, and what had aroused it. No, 
you are mistaken; it comes out that this dream needed interpretation 
just as much as any other, more confused. For the dreamer remem¬ 
bers nothing about mountain-climbing himself; instead, it occurs 
to him that an acquaintance is publishing a Rundschau (Review), 
on the subject of our relations with the most distant parts of the 
earth: hence, the latou thought is one in which the dreamer identi¬ 
fies himself with the ''reviewer*' (lit. one who takes a survey). 

Here you come across a new type of relation between the 
ma nifest an d the latent element in dreams. The former is not so 
much a distortion of the latter as a representation—a plastic, con¬ 
crete piece of imagery, originating in the sound of a word. It is true 
that this amounts in effect to a distortion, for we have long for¬ 
gotten from what concrete image the word sprang, and hence fail 
to recognize it when that image is substituted for it. When you 
consider that the manif est dream consists pEvisual irnages in by, 
^ far the greatest number of cases, and less frequently of thoughts 
anff'words, you will easily realize that this kind of relation between 
the manif^tlijd^ ^ special significance in the structure 1 

of dreams. You see too that in this way it becomes possible for a 
long series of abstract thoughts to create substitute-images in thel' 
manifest dream which do indeed serve the purpose of concealmentJ 
This is how oUr picture-puzzles are made up. The source of the" 
semblance of wit which goes with this type of representation is a 
special question which we need not touch on here. 

There is a fourth kind of relation between the manifest and the 
latent elements which T wilF say nothing about until the time 
comes for it in my account of our technique. Even then I shall not 
have given you a full list of these possible relations, but we shall 
have sufficient for our purpose. 

Now do you think you can summon up courage to venture on 
the interpretation of a whole dream? Let us see whether we are 


* [See note on preceding example.— 
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adequately equipped for the task. I shall not, of course, choose one 
of the most obscure, but all the same it shall be one which shows 
the characteristics of dreams in a well-marked form. 

A young woman who had already been mar ried for a numb er 
qf years dreamt as follows: She was at the theatre with her husband, 
and one side of the UglXs^as quite empty. Her husband told her 
that Elise L, and her fiancS also wanted to come, but could only 
get bad seats, three for a florin and a half, and of course they could 
not taXe those. She replied that in her opinion they did not lose 
much by that. 

The first thing stated by the dreamer is that the occasion giving 
rise to the dream is alludedjtp in Jthe her husband 

had really told her that Elise L., an acquaintance of about her own 
age, hadLbe>camfi engaged, and the dream is the reaction to this 
piece of news. We know already that in many dreams it is easy 
to point to some such occasion occurring on the day be fore, and 
that this is often traced by the dreamer without any difficulty. This 
dreamer supplies us with further information of the same sort about 
other elements in the manifest dream. To what did she trace the 
detail of one side of the stalls being empty? It was an allusira to a 
real occurrence of the week before, when she had meant to go to 
a certain play and had therefore booked seats early, so early that she 
had to pay extra for the tickets. On entering the theatre it was 
evident that her anxiety had been quite superfluous, for one side 
of the stalls was almost empty. It would have been time enough if 
she had bought the tickets on the actual day of the performance 
and her husband did not fail to tease her about having been in 
too great a hurry. Next, what about the one florin and a half 
(1 fl. 50)? This was traced to quite another context which had 
nothing to do with the former, but it again refers to some news 
received on the previous day. Her sister-in-law had had a present 
of 150 florins from her husband and had rushed off in a hurry, like 
a silly goose, to a jeweller’s shop and spent it all on a piece of 
jewellery. What about the number three? She knew nothing about 
that unless this idea could be counted an association, that the en- 
I gaged girl, Elise L., was only three months younger than she her- 
' self who had been married ten years. And the absurdity of taking 
three tickets for two people? She had nothing to say to this and 
refused to give any more associations or information whatever# 

Nevertheless, her few associations have provided us with so much 
material that it is possible to disc ov<^ the latent dream-th oughts > 
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We are struck by the fact that in her statements references to time 
are noticeable at several points, which form a common basis for the 
different parts of this material. She had got the theatre tickets 
soon, taken them in toci^gccai.a hurry, so that she had to pay extra 
for them; in the same way her sister-in-law had hurried off to the 
jeweller’s with her money to buy an ornament with it, as though 
she might miss something. If the strongly emphasized points: **too 
early,” **too great a hurry!' are connected with the occasion for the 
dream (namely, the news that her friend, only three months 
younger than herself, had now found a good husband after all) 
and with the criticism expressed in her asperity about her sister-in- 
law, that it was jolly to be so precipitate, there occurs to us almost 
spontaneously the following construction of the latent dream- 
thoughts, for which the manifest dream is a highly distorted sub¬ 
stitute: 

‘‘It was really igolish of me to be in such a hurry to marry! 
Elise’s example shows me that I too could have found a husband 
later on.” (The over-haste is represented by her own conduct in 
buying the tickets and that of her sister-in-law in buying the 
jewellery. Goi ng to the theatre is substitutcd-fQr..getting married.) 
This would be the main thought; perhaps we may go on, though 
with less certainty because the analysis in these passages ought not 
to be unsupported by statements of the dreamer: “And I might 
have had one a hundred times better for the money!” (150 florins is 
100 times more than one florin and a half.) If we may substitute the 
dowry for the money, it would mean that the husband is bought 
with the dowry: both the jewellery and the bad seats would stand 
for the husband. It would be still more desirable if we could see 
some connection between the element “three tickets” and a hus¬ 
band; but our knowledge does not as yet extend to this. We have 
only found out that the dream expresses deprecia^n oi^htT own 
husband and regret^_^haviflg_^mW so early, ^ „ 

In my opinion we shall be more surprised and confused by the 
result of this our first attempt at dream-interpretation than satisfied 
with it. Too many ideas force themselves upon us at once, more 
than as yet we can master. We see already that we shall not come 
to the end of what the interpretation of this dream can teach us. 
Let us immediately single out those points in which we can 
' definitely see some new knowledge. 

In the first place: we note that in the la tent though ts the chief 
emphasis falls upon the elem ent of h urry; in the rnianifest dream 
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that is exactly a feature about which we find nothing. Without 
analysis we could have had no suspicion that this thought entered 
in at all. It seems possible, therefore, that precisely the main point 
round which the uncQnscioujsjdiaughts,.centrc does not appear in the 
manifest dxQ.ara. at all. This fact must radically change the impres¬ 
sion made upon us by the whole dream. In the second place: in 
the dream there is a nonsensical combination of ideas (three for 
one florin and a half); in the dream-thoughts we detect the opinion: 
“It was folly (to marry so early).” Can one reject the conclusion 
that this thought, “It was folly,** is represented by the introduction 
into the manifest dream of an absurd element.? In the third place: 
comparison shows us that the relation between manifest and latent 
elements is no simple one, certainly not of such a kind that a mani¬ 
fest always replaces a latent element. The relation between the two 
is of the nature of a relation between two different groups, so that 
a manifest element can represent several latent thoughts or a latent 
thought be replaced by several manifest elements. 

As regards the meaning of the dream and the dreamer’s attitude 
towards it, here again we might find many surprising things to 
say. The lady certainly admitted the interpretation, but she wondered 
at it; she had not been aware that she had such disparaging 
thoughts of her husband; she did not even know why she should 
so disparage him. So there is still much that is incomprehensible 
about it. I really think that as yet we are not properly equipped 
for interpreting a dream and that we need further instruction and 
preparation first. 
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CHILDREN’S DREAMS 

We had the impression that we had advanced too rapidly; let us 
therefore retrace our steps a little. Before we made our last experi¬ 
ment in which we tried to overcome the difficulty of dream-dis¬ 
tortion by means of our technique, we said that it would be best 
to circumvent it by confining our attention to dreams in which 
distortion is absent or occurs only to a very slight extent, if there 
are any such dreams. In doing this, we are again departing from 
the actual course of development of our knowledge; for in reality 
it was only after consistently applying our method of interpretation,^ 
and after exhaustive analysis of dreams in which distortion occurred, 
that we became aware of the existence of those in which it is lacking. 

The dreams we are looking for are met with in children: short, 
clear, coherent, and easy to understand, they are free from ambiguity 
and yet are unmistakable dreams. You must not think, however, 
ithat all dreams in children are of this type. Distortion in dreams 
begins to appear very early in childhood, and there are on record 
dreams of children between five and eight years old which already 
show all the characteristics of the dreams of later life. But, if you 
confine yourselves to those occurring in the period between the 
dawn of recognizable mental activity and the fourth or fifth year 
of life, you will discover a series which we should characterize as 
infantile, and, in the later years of childhood, you may find single 
dreams of the same type; indeed, even in grown-up people under 
certain conditions dreams appear which in no way differ from the 
typically infantile. 

Now from these children’s dreams it is possible to obtain without 
any difficulty trustworthy information about the essential nature of 
dreams, which we h^e will prove to h^deaSTve ffii'd um^^ 
valid. 

1. In order to understand these dreams there is no need for any 
analysis nor for the employment of any technique. It is not neces¬ 
sary to question the child who relates his dream. But we must know 
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something about his life; in every instance there is some experience 
from the previous day which explains the dream. The dream is the 
min(d’s_r^ctipn„in ^leep to the exjggrience of the day. 

Let us consider some examples in order to base our further con- 
elusions upon them: 

(a) K boy of a year and ten m onths old had to present someone 
with a basket of cherries as a birthday gift. He plainly di^t very 
unwillingly, although he had been promised some of them for 

Tiimself. The next morning he told his dream: “Herma pn eaten a}l 
the ^cherries.” ^ 

(b) A little girl of t hree and a quarter years went for the first 
time for a trip on the lateTWEen they came to land, she did not 
wish to leave the boat and c ried bit terly; the time on the water had 
evidently gone toojquickly for her. Next morning she said: “Last 
night I.was s giht^ nn the Inkp.” We may probably infer that SiTs 
trip lasted longer. 

(c) A boy five and a 
to the Eschcrntal near Hallstatt. He had heard that Hallstatt lay 
at the foot of the Dachstein and had shown great interest in that 
mountain. From the lodgings in Aussee there was a fine view of 
the Dachstein, and with a telescope it was possible to make out the 
Simony Hut on top. The child had repeatedly endeavoured to see 
the hut through the telescope, but nobod y knew whether he had 
succeeded. The excursion began in a mood of joyful expectation. 
Whenever a new mountain came into sight, the little boy asked: 
“Is that the Dachstein?” Every time his question was answered in 
the nega te h e grew more qut^j^f^ispints and presentl/Tecame 
silent and refused to climb a little way up to the waterfall with the 
others. He was thought to be overtired, but the next morning he 
said quite happily: “Last night I dreamt that we were in the 
Simony jjut.” So it was with this expectation that he had taken 
part in the excursion. The only detail he gave was one he had heard 
before; “You have to climb up steps for six hours.” 

These three dreams will be enough to give us all the information 
we need at this point. 

2. We see that these childhood dreams are not meanin gless; they 
arc Qoijiplete, comprehensible rnental acts. RememBerthe medical 
verdict about dreams, which I told you, and the comparison with 
unskilled fingers wandering over the keys of the piano. You cannot 
fail to notice how sharply this conception is contradicted by the 
children’s dreams I have quoted. Now it would surely be most 


u arter yea rs old was taken on an excursion 
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extraordinary if a child were able to achieve the perforn^ajic^ of 
comple te mcfital acts during sleeps and the grown-up person in the 
same situation contented himself with spasmodic reactions. Besides, 
we have every reason for attributing better and deeper sleep to a 
child. 

3. In these dreams there is no^distordon and therefore they need 
no interpretation: the manifg^. and^lbgLjatcnt content is here 
identical. From this we conclude that distortion is not essential /dj 
the nature of the dream. I expect that this statement will take a‘ 
weight off your minds. Nevertheless, closer consideration forces 
us to admit that even in these dre^s distortion is present, though 
in a very slight degree, that there is a certain difference between 
the manifest content and the latent _dream-thought. 

4. The child’s dream is a reaction to an experience of the previous 
Jay, which has left behind a regr et, a longing, or an jjnsatisfi^d 
wish. In the dream we have the direct, undisguised fulfilment of this 
wish. Now consider our discussion as to the part played by the 
external or internal sornatic stimuli as disturbers of sleep and be- 
gettejrsi. of. djeanas. We learnt certain quite definite facts on this 
point, but this explanation only held good in a small number of 
dreams. In these child ren’s dreams . there is nothing to indicate the 
influence of s uch somatic stimuli; we can make no mistake about it, 
for the dreams are perfectly comprehensible and each can easily be 
grasped as a whole. But we need not on that account give up our 
notion of the s timulus as causing the d ream. We can only ask why 
we forget from the outset that there are mental as well as bodily 
sleep jJisturbing stimu li; surely we know that it is these which are 
mainly responsible for disturbing the sleep of the grown-up person, J 
in that they hinder him from bringing about in himself the mental 
condition essential for sleep, i.e. the withdrawal of interest from 
the outside world. He wishes not to have any interruption In Tiis 
lifenie would^refer to continue working at whate ver occupies him , 
and that is the reason why he d oes not sle ep. The mental stimulus 
which disturbs sleep is therefore^or a cliild the unsatisfied wish, 
and his reaction to this is a dream. 

5. This takes us by a very short step to a conclusion about the 
function of dreams. If dreams arc the r eaction to a mental stimulus 
their value must lie in effecting a discharge of the excitation so tha^ 
the stimulus is removed and sleep can continue. We do not yet 
know how this discharge through the dream is effected dynamically, 
but we notice already that dreams are not disturbers of sleep (the 
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accusation commonly brought against them), but are guardians and 
deliverers of it from disturbing influences. True, we are apt to think 
we should have slept better if we had not dreamed, but there we 
are wrong: the truth is that withgji^ 

should not ha ve s lept at all, and we owe it to the dream that we 
slept as well as we did. It could not help disturbing us a little, just 
i as a policeman often cannot avoid making a noise when driving off 
; disturbers of the peace who would wake us. 

6. That dreams are brought abauL-b^La^wisli and that the content 
of the dream pypresse^jd^ yvish k one main characteristic of 
dreams. The other equally constant feature is that the dream does 
not merely give expression to a thought, but represents this wish as 
fulfilled, in the form of an hallucinat ory gcp.en:^iice. “I should like 
to sail on the lake,’* runs the wisTi wmch gives rise to the dream; 
the content of the dream itself is: “I am sailing on the lake.” So 
that even in these simple dreams belonging to childhood there is 

I still a d i^erence betw een the latent and the manifest dream, and 
still a distortion of the latent dream-thought, in the translation of 
the thought into an experience. In interpreting a dream, we must 
first of all undo this process of alteration. If this is to be regarded 
as one of the most universal characteristics of all dreams, we then 
know how to translate the dream-fragment I quoted before: “I sec 
my brother digging” docs not mean “my brother is retrenching,” 
but “I wish my brother would retrench, he is to retrench.” Of the 
two universal characteristics here mentioned the second is obviously 
more likely to be acknowledged without opposition than the first. 

It is only by extensive investigations that we can make sure that 
what produces the dream must always be a wish and cannot some¬ 
times be a preoccupation, a purpose, or reproach; but the other 
characteristic remains unaffected, namely, that the dream does not 
merely reproduce this stimulus, but, by a kind of living it through, 
removes it, sets it aside, relieves it. 

7. In connection with these characteristics of dreams we may take 
up again our compar isonJpetwepn dr eams and error s. In the latter 
^ we distinguished between a disturbing tendency and one whick is 
disturbed, the error being a compromise between the two. Dreams 
fall into the same category; the disturbed tendency can only, of 
course, be the tendency to sleep, while the disturbing tendency 
resolves itself into the mental stimulus which we may call the wish 
(clamouring for gratification), since at present we know of no other 
mental stimulus disturbing sleep. Here again the dream is the 
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result nf ^ rnmprnmiisr^; wc sIccp, and yct wc experience the satis¬ 
faction of a wish; we gratify a wish and at the same time continue 
to sleep. Each ad^cs„part:§.ucccss aqd jart^failure. 

8. You will remember that at one point we hoped to find a path 
to an understanding of the problems presented by dreams in the 
fact that certain very J xansparent phantasy-formations are called ] 
“day-dreams.” Now these day-dreams"” areTiterally wish-fulfilments, 1 
fuTfilments of ambitious or erotic wishes, which we recognize as 
such; they are, however, carried out in thought, and, however 
vividly imagined, they never take the form of hallucinatory ex¬ 
periences. Here, therefore, the less certain of the two main char¬ 
acteristics of the dream is retained, whereas the other, to which the 
condition of sleep is essential and which cannot be realized in 
waking life, is entirely lacking. So in language we find a hint that 
a wish-fulfilment is a main characteristi c ^f dreamy. And further, if 
the experience we have in dreams is only another form of imagina¬ 
tive representation, a form which becomes possible under the 
peculiar^on dition s of the skeping^tafe—“a nocturnal day-dream,” , 
as we might call it—we understand at once how it is that the process ^ 
of dream-formation can abrogate the stimulus operating at night's 
and can bring gratification; for day-dreaming also is a mode of 
activity closely linked up with gratification, which is in fact the 
only reason why people practise it. A 

Again, there are other linguistic expressions, besides this, which 
imply the same thing. We are familiar with the proverbs: “The pig 
dreams of acorns and the goose of maize.” “What do chickens 
dream of.? Of millet.” The proverb, you see, goes even lower in the 
scale than we do, beyond the child to the animal, an d asserts that 
the ^content of dreams is the satisfaction of a wan t. And there are 
many phrases which seem to point to the same thing: we say “as 
beautiful as a dream.” “I should never have dreamt of such a thing.” 
“I never imagined that in my wildest dreams.” Here colloquial 
speech is clearly partial in its judgement. Of course there are also 
anxiety-dreams and dreams the content of which is painful or 
indifferent, but these have not given rise to any special phrases. We 
do indeed speak of “bad” dreams, but by a “dream” pure and simple 
I common usage always understands some sort of exquisite wish- 
^ fulfilment. Nor is there any proverb which attempts to assert that 
pigs or geese dream of being slaughtered ! 

It is, of course, inconceivable that this wish-fulfilling character 
of dreams should have escaped the notice of writers on the subject 
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On the contrary, they have very often remarked upon it; but it 
has not occurred to any of them to recognize this characteristic as | 
universal, and to take it as the key to the explanation of dreams. • 
We can easily imagine what may have deterred them, and later we 
will discuss the question. 

Now see how much information we have gained, and that with 
hardly any trouble, from our study of children’s dreams! We have 
learnt that the function of dreams is to protect sleep; that they 
ari^ out of tw o conflic ting tendencies, of which the one, the desire 
fo^^^ep, remains constant, whilst the other endeavours to satisfyC 
some men tal stimulu s: that dreams are proved to be mental acts, 
rich in meaning; that they have t wo main characteristics, i.e., they 
are wish -fulfi lments and hallucinatory experiences. And meanwhile 
we could almost have forgotten that we were studying psycho¬ 
analysis. Apart from the connection we have made between dreams 
and errors our work has not borne any specific stamp. Any psychol¬ 
ogist knowing nothing of the assumptions of psycho-analysis could 
have given this explanation of children’s dreams. Why has no one 
done so? 

If only all dreams were of the infantile type the problem would 
be solved and our task already achieved, and that without question¬ 
ing the dreamer, referring to the unconscious or having recourse to 
the process of free association. Clearly it is in this direction that we 
must continue our work. We have already repeatedly found that 
characteristics alleged to be universally valid have afterwards proved 
to hold good only for a certain kind and a limited number of 
dreams. So the question we now have to decide is whether the 
common characteristics revealed by children’s dreams are any more 
stable than these, and whether they hold also for those dreams 
whose meaning is not obvious and in whose manifest content we 
can recognize no reference to a wish remaining from the day before. 
Our idea is that these other dreams have undergone a good deal 
of di^rtiqn and on that account we must refrain from Immediate 
judgement. We suspect too that to unravel this distortion we shall 
need the lylp of psycho-ana lytic techni^c, which we could dis¬ 
pense with while learning, as wiTia\^ust now done, the meaning 
of children’s dreams. 

There is yet one other class of dreams at least in which no dis-‘ 
tortion is present and which, like children’s dreams, wc easily 
recognize to be jw ish-fulfilments. These are dreams which are 
occasioned all throu^ life by imperative physical needs—^hunger, 
thirst sexual desire—^and are wish-fulfilments in the sen^^of beings 
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reac tions to Internal somatic stim uli. Thus I have on record the 
dream of a little girl, one year and seven months old, which con¬ 
sisted of a kind of menu, together with her name (Anna F . . . ^ 
strawberries, bilberries, egg, pap), the dream being a reaction to a 
day of fasting, enforced on account of indigestion due to eating the 
fruit which appeared twice in the dream. At the same time her 
grandmother—their combined ages totalled seventy—was obliged, 
owing to a floating kidney, to go without food for a day and 
dreamt that night that she had been invited out and had had the 
most tempting delicacies set before her. Observations on prisoners 
who are left to go hungry, and on people who suffer privations 
whilst travelling or on expeditions, show that in these circumstances 
they regularly drea m about the sapsfactioa of t heir w ants. Thus 
Otto Nordenskjbld in his book on the Antarctic (1904) tells us of 
the band of men in whose company he spent the winter (Vol. I, 
p. 336) : “Our dreams showed very clearly the direction our thoughts 
were taking. Never had we dreamt so frequently and so vividly as 
at that time. Even those of our comrades who usually dreamt but 
rarely had now long stories to tell in the mornings when we ex¬ 
changed our latest experiences in this rea lm of phan tasy. All the 
dreams were about that outside world now so far away, but often 
they included a reference to our condition at the time . . . eating 
and d rinking were, incidentally, the pivot on which our dreams 
most often turned. One of us, who was particularly good at going 
out to large dinners in his sleep, was delighted when he could tell 
us in the morning that he had had a three-course dinner. Anothei 
dreamt of tobacco, whole mountains of tobacco; another of a ship 

which came full sail over the water, at last clear of ice. Yet another 

* 

dream deserves mention^/the postman came with the letters and 
gave a long explanation of why they were so late; he said he had 
made a mistake in deHvering them, and had had great trouble in 
getting them back again. Of course, things even more impossible 
occupicdj 3 >jji,.^ll^ in sleep, but the lack of imagination in almost 
all the dreams which I dreamt myself or heard the others tell was 
quite striking. It would certainly be of greaiL. psych qlogical interesr 
we had a.record of a ll th ese dreams. You can imagine how we 
longed for sleep, when it offered each one of us all that he most 
eagerly desired.*’ Another quotation, this time from Du PreL- 
“Mungo Park, when nearly dying of thirst on a journey in Africa, 
dreamt continually of the 3 ^(: H-watered hi1|« s ^ qd vf^j leys jus 
home. So Trenck, tormented with hunger in the redoubt at Magde- 
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bourg, saw himself in his dream surrounded by sumptuous meals; 
and George Back, who took part in Franklin’s first expedition, 
when on the point of dying of ]u|nger owing to their terrible priva^ 
tions, dreamt regularly of abundant food to eat.” 

Anyone who has made himself thirsty at night by eating highly 
seasoned dishes at supper is likely to Hrea m of drin king. Of course 
it is not possible to relieve acute hunger or thirst by dreaming; in 
that case we awake thirsty and are obliged to drink real water. The 
service of the dream is here of little practical account, but it is none 
the less clear that it was called up for the purpose Q f_urQj;C-CUng 
sleep from the stimulus impelling us to wake up and act. Where the 
intensity of the desire is less, ‘satisfaction’-dreams do often answer 
the purpose. 

In the same way, when the stim ulus i$ that o£-sexual desire, the 
dream provides satisfaction, but of a kind which shows peculiarities 
worthy of mention. Since it is a characteristic of the sexual impulse 
that it is a degree less dependent on its object than are hunger and 
thirst, the satisfaction in a poUution-drearn can be real; and, in 
consequence of certain difficulties in the relation to the object 
(which will be discussed later), it particularly often happens that 
the real satisfaction is yet connected with a vague or distort ed 
dream-content. This peculiarity of pollution-dreams makes them, 
arc. Rank has observed, suitable^ olyects for the study of dream- 
d istortio n. Moreover, with adults, dreams of desire usually contain 
besides the satisfaction something else, springing from a purely 
mental source and requiring interpretation if it is to be understood. 

We do not maintain, by the way, that wi^rfulfifixient dreams of 
the i nfantile typ e occur in adults solely as reactions to the impera- 
tiye desires I have mentioned. We are equally familiar witl^hort 
clear dre^^of this type, occasioned by certain dominating situa¬ 
tions an3 unquestionably produced by mental stimuli. For example, 
there are ‘impatience’-dreams in which someone making j)repara- 
tions for a journey, ?or a theatrical performance in which ne is 
specialijrinterested, or for a lecture or a visit, has his expectations 
prematurely realized in a dream, and finds himself the night 
before the actual experience already at his journey’s end, at the 
theatre, or talking to the friend he is going to visit. Or again, there 
is the ‘comfort’-dream, rightly so-called, in which someone who 
wants to go'onTI^pinjg dreams that he has alrea dy got up . that he 
is washing, or is at school, while all the time he is really continuing 
his sleep, meaning that he would rather dream of getting up than 
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do so in reality. In these dreams the desire for sleep, which we 
have recognized as regularly participating in dream-formation, ex-\ 
presses itself plainly and appears as their actual originator. The need ’ 
for sleep ranks itself quite rightly with the other great physical, 
needs. 

I would refer you at this point to the reproduction of a picture 
by Schwind in the Schack Gallery at Munich^ and would ask you 
to notice how correctly the artist has realized the way in which a 
dream arises out of a dominating situation. The picture is called 
The Prison’s Dream, and the subject of the dream must un¬ 
doubtedly be hi^ escape. Tt is a happy thought that the prisoner 
is to escape by the window, for it is through the window that the 
ray of light has entered and roused him from sleep. The gnomes 
standing one above the other no doubt represent the successive 
positions he would have to assume in climbing up to the window; 
and, if I am not mistaken and do not attribute too much intentional 
design to the artist, the features of the gnome at the top, who is 
filing the grating through (the very thing the prisoner himself 
would like to do), resemble the man’s own. 

I have said that in all dreams, other than those of children and 
such as conform to the infantile type, we encounter the obstacle of 
distordon. We cannot immediately say whether they too are^wish- 
fulSments, as we are inclined to suppose, nor can we guess from 
their manifest content in what mental stimulus they originate, or 
prove that they, like the others, endeavour to remove or relieve the 
stimulus. They must, in fact, be interpreted, i.e. translated; the 
process of distortion must be reversed, and the manifest content 
replaced by the latent thought, before we can make any definite 
pronouncement whether what we have found out about infantile 
dreams may claim to hold good for all dreams alike. 


^ See Frontispiece. 
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THE DREAM-CENSORSHIP 

Our study of children’s dreams has taught us how dreams originate, 
what their essential character is, and what their function. Dreams 
arc the mcans^of removing, by hallucinatory satisfaction, mental 
stimuli that disturb sleep. It is true that with the dreams of adults 
we have been able to explain one group only, those which we termed 
dreams of the j^nfanti lg^typc. We do not yet know how it may be 
with the others, neither do we understand them. The result we 
have arrived at already is one, however, of which the significance 
is not to be under-estimated. Every time that we fully understand a 
dre am it proves t o be a wish-fulfilm ent; and this coincidence cannot 
be accidental or unimportant. 

Dreams of anothe r type are assumed by us to be ^storted sub-^ 
stitut es for a n unknown content, which first of all has to be traced; 
^we have various grounds for this assumption, amongst others the 
analogy to our conception of errors. Our next task is to investigate 
and understand this drea^-dijtortion. 

It is dream-distortion which makes dreams seem strange and 
incomprehensible. There are several things we want to know about 
it: first, vvhence it comes (its dynamics), secondly, what it does, and 
finally, how it does it. Further, we can say that di stort ion is the 
producti on of the drea m-wo r\. Let us describe the dream-work and 
trace out the forces in it, 

^ Now let me tell you a dream recorded by a lady _:vgell-known in ^ 
psycho-analytical circles^, who said that the dreamer was an elderly 
woman, highly cultivated and held in great esteem. The dream was 
not analysed and our informant observed that for psycho-analysts it 
needed no interpreting. Nor did the dreamer herself interpret it, 
but she criticized it and condemned it in such a way as though 
she knew what it meant. ‘Imagine,^’ she said, “such abominable 
nonsense being dreamt by a woma p of fift y. who^e_ only, thought 
day and night is concern for her child.” 

k- , 

^ Frau Dr. von Hug-Hellmuth. 
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I will now tell you the dream, which is about “love service 
i n war-tim e,”^ ‘She went to the First Military Hospital and said 
to the sentinel at the gate that she must speak to the physician-in- 
chief (giving a name which she did not know), as she wished to 
offer herself for service in the hospital. In saying this, she empha¬ 
s ized the word service in such a way that the sergeant at once 
perceived that she was speaking of “love service.” As she was an 
old lady, he let her pass after some hesitation, but instead of finding 
the chief physician, she came to a large gloomy room, where a 
number of officers and army doctors were standing or sitting around 
a long table. She turned to a staff doctor and told him her proposal; 
he soon understood her meaning. The words she said in her dream 
were: “I and countless other women and girls of Vienna are ready 
for the soldiers, officers or men, to . . .” This ended in a murmur. 
She saw, however, by the half-embarrassed, half-malicious expres¬ 
sions of the officers that all of them grasped her meaning. The lady 
continued: “I know our decision sounds odd, but we are in bitter 
earnest. The soldier on the battlefield is not asked whether he 
wishes to die or not.” There followed a minute of painful silence; 
then the staff doctor put his arm round her waist and said: 
“Madam, supposing it really came to this, that.. . (murmur).” She 
withdrew herself from his arm, thinking: “They are all alike,” and 
replied: “Good heavens, I am an old woman and perhaps it won’t 
happen to me. And one condition must be observed: age must be 
taken into account, so that an old woman and a young lad may not 
. . , (murmur); that would be horrible.” The staff doctor said: “I 
quite understand”; but some of the officers, amongst them one who 
as a young man had made love to her, laughed loudly, and the lady 
asked to be taken to the physician-in-chief, whom she knew, so 
that everything might be put straight. It then struck her, to her 
great consternation, that she did not know his name. The staff 
doctor, however, with the utmost respect and courtesy, showed her 
the way to the second floor, up a very narrow iron spiral staircase 
leading direct from the room where they were to the upper storeys. 
As she went up, she heard an officer say: “That is a tremendous 
decision, no matter whether she is young or old; all honour to 
her I” With the feeling that she was simply doing her duty, she 
went up an endless staircase.’ 

^ [Liebesdienst = ’’love service/* a popular expression adapted from ’’military 
service.”—^T r.] 
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This dream was repeated twice within a few weeks, with altera¬ 
tions here and there which, as the lady remarked, were quite 
unimportant and entirely meaningless. 

The way in which this dream jprogresses corresponds to the 
course of a day-dream; there are only a few places where an inter¬ 
ruption occurspand many individual points in its content might 
have been cleared up by enquiry: this, however, as you know, was 
not undertaken. But the mo^^tri^ing and to us the most interest¬ 
ing thing about it is the occurrence of many gaps, not in the recol¬ 
lection, but in the content. In three places the latter is, as it were, 
blotted out; where these gaps occur the speeches are interrupted by 
a murmur. As we did not analyse the dream, we have, strictly speak¬ 
ing, no right to say anything about its meaning; but there are 
certain indications from which we may draw conclusions, e.g. the 
words “love service”; and, above all, the broken speeches immedi¬ 
ately preceding the murmurs require completion of a kind which 
admits of only one construction. If we do so complete them a 
.phantasy results, in which the content is that the dreamer is ready 
^’it the call of duty to offer herself to gratify the sexual needs of the 
troops, irrespective oFrahlc. This is certainly shocking, a model of a 
shSmieTessly Ubidinous phantasy,, but—the dream says nothing about 
this. Just where the context demands this confession, there is in the 
manifest dream an indisdnct_murmur: something has been lost or 
suppressed. 

I hope you recognize how obvious is the inference that it is just 
the shocking nature of these passages which has led to their sup¬ 
pression. Now where will you find a parallel to what has taken 
place here? In these times you have not far to seek. Take up any 
political paper and you will find that here and there in the text 
something is qmkted^and in its place the blank white of the paper 
meets your eye: you know that this is the work of thc jircss censor.. 
Where these blank spaces occur, there originally stood something 
of which the authorities at the censorship disapproved and which 
has been deleted on that account. You probably think it a pity, 
for that must have been the mpst^interesting part, the “cream” of 
the news. 

On other occasions the censorship has not dealt with the sentence 
in its completed form; for the writer, foreseeing which passages 
were likely to be objected to by the censor, has forestalled him by 
softening them down, making some slight modification or con¬ 
tenting himself with hints and allusions to what he reall y wa nts to 
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write. In this case there are no blanks, but from the roundabout and 
obscure mode of expression you can detect the fact that, at the time 
of writing, the author had the censorship in mind. 

Now keeping to this parallel we say that those speeches in the 
dream which were omitted_or disguised by a murmur have also 
been sacrificed to some form of censorship. We actually use the 
term dream-ce nsorsh ip, and ascribe part of the distortion to its 
agency. Wherever there are gap s in the manifest dream we know 
that the censorship is responsiBIe; and indeed we should go further 
and recognize that wherever, amongst other more clearly defined 
elements, one appears which is fainter, more indefinite or morej 
dubious in recollection, it is evidence of the work of the censorship^' 
It is, however, seldom that it takes a form so undisguised, so naive,' 
as we might say, as it does in the case of the dream about “love 
service;” far more often the censorship makes itself felt in the 
second way I mentioned: by effecting modifications, hints, and allu¬ 
sions in place of the true meaning. 

There is a th ird way in which the dream-censorship works, to 
which the ordinances of the press censorship supply no parallel; 
but it happens that I can demonstrate to you this particular mode 
of activity on the part of the dream-censorship in the only dream 
hitherto analysed by us. You will remember the dream of the 
“three bad theatre-tickets, costing one florin and a half.” In the 
latent thoughts underlying this dream, the element “too great a 
hurry;, too early” was in the foreground; the meaning was: “It was 
folly to marry so early, it was foolish also to take the tickets so 
early, it^was ridiculous of the sister-in-law to spend her money so 
hurriedly on a piece of jewellery.” Nothing of this central element 
of the dream-thoughts appeared in the manifest content, where 
everything was focussed on going to the theatre and taking tickets 
By this displacement of the accent and regr^ping of the dream 
elenien^s^ the mamfSt content was made, SQ unlike the latent 
thoughts that nobody would suspect the presence of the latter 
behind the fprmer. This displacement of accent is one of the prin- 
^cipal means employed in distortioHrand it is this v^cfi glves the 
idream that character of strangeness which makes the dreamer him- 
'self reluctant to recognize it as the product of his own mind. 

^ Omission, modification, regrouping of material—^these then are 
the modes of the dreain-<::dh5orshif)*s activity and the means em¬ 
ployed in distortion. TEe^censorsfupltselFTsThe originator, or one 
of the originators, of distortion, the subject of our present cnauirv. 
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Modification and alteration in arrangement are commonly included 
under tfie*term * displacement! 

After these reniaHS^n'the activities of the dream-censorship, lot 
us turn our attention to i ts dynam ics. I hope you arc not taking 
the expression “censorship” in too^anthropomorphic a sense, pic¬ 
turing to yourselves the censor as a stern little manikin or a spirit, 
who lives in a little chamber of the brain and there discharges the 
duties of his office; and neither must you localize it too exactly, so 
that you imagine a “brain-centre” whence there emanates a censorial 
influence, liable to cease with the injury or disappearance of that 
centre. For the present we may regard it merely as a useful term by 
which to express a dynamic relationship. This need not hinder us 
from asking wh^sort of tendencies exercise this influence and is 
it exercised upon; and further, welnust nbt'be surprised to discover 
that we have already come across the censorship, perhaps without 
recognizing it. 

Indeed this has actually happened. Remember a surprising ex¬ 
perience we had when we began to apply our method of free 
association: we discovered that our efforts to penetrate from the 
dream-element to the unconscious thought proper for which the 
former is a substitute encountered a certain res istan ce. The strength 
spr this resistance, we said, varies, being sometimes enormous and 
at other times very slight. In the latter case we need only a few 
^\:onnecting-links for the work of interpretation; but where there 
is gr eat resistan ce we are compelled to go tlyough long chains of 
associations, which carry us far from the initial idea, and on the way 
we have to overcome all the difficulties of professedly critical objec¬ 
tions to associations arising. That which we encountered as resist¬ 
ance in the work of interpretation we now meet again as the cen¬ 
sorship jjg.^ the dream-work: t he resistance is simply the censorship 
Objectified; it proves to us that the power of the censorship is not 
exhausted in effecting distortion, being thereby extinguisjbipd, but 
^that the censorship remains as a permanent institution, the Object of 
which is to maintai n the dis tortion ^jyhen .once it has been achieved. 
Moreover, just as the strength of the resistance encountered during 
interpretation varies with each element, so too the de gree of dis¬ 
torti on effe cted by the censorship is different for each element of a 
whole dreanT. A cornpanson^df the manifest and the latent dream 
shows that certain latent elements arc completely eliminated, others 
more or less modified, and others again appear in the manifest 
dream-content unaltered o&^erhaps even intensified. 
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Our purpose, however, was to find out which are the tendencies 
excrjdsii^ the censorship and ypon which tendencies it is exe rcised . 
Now this question, which is fundamental for~tEeTinderstanding 
of dreams and perhaps of human life altogether, is easy to answer 
when we survc)' the series of dreams which we have succeeded 
in interpreting. The tenancies which cxercis^he censorship arc 
those which are acknowledged by the w^ing judgement of the 
dreamer and with which he feels himself to be at one. You may be 
sure that when you repudiate any correctly found interpretation of 
a dream of your own, you do so from the same motives as cause the 
censorship to be exercised and distortion effected, and make inter¬ 
pretation necessary. Consider the dream of our lady of fifty: her 
dream, although it had not been interpreted, struck her as shocking 
and she would have been even more outraged if Dr. von Hug- 
Hcllmuth had told her something of its unmistakable meaning; it 
was just this^attitude ot condemnation which caused the offensive 
passages ii^^e dr^m to be replaced by a murmur. 

Those tendencies against which the dream-censorship is directed 
must next be described from the point of view of this inner critical 
standard. When we do this, we can only say that they arc invariably 
of an objectionable nature, offensive from the ethical, aesthetic or 
social point of view, things about which we do not dare to think 
at all, or think of only with abhorrence. Above all are these censored 
wishes, which in dreams are expressed in a distorted fashion, mani¬ 
festations of a boundless and ruthless egoism; for the dreamer's own 
ego makes its appearance in every dream, and plays the principal 
part, even if it knows how to disguise itself completely as far as 
the manifest content is concerned. This sacro egoismo of dreams 
is certainly not unconnected with the attitude of mind essential 
to sleep: the withdrawal of.interest from the whole outside world. 

The ego which has discarded all ethical bonds feels itself at one 
with all the demands of the sexual impulse, those which have long 
been condemned by our aesthetic training and those which are 
contrary to all the restraints imposed by morality. The striving for 
pleasure—the libido, as we say,—chooses its objects unchecked by 
any inhibition^, preferring indeed those which are forbidden: not 
merely the wife of another man, but, above all, the incegtuous 
objects of choice which by common consent humanity holds sacred 
—the mother and the sister of men, the father and the brother of 
women. (Even the dream of our fifty-year-old lady is an incestuous. 
on^ ^ libido being unmistakably directed towards the son.) Dc- 
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sires which we believe alien to human nature show themselves 
powerful enough to give rise to dreams. Hate, too, rages unre¬ 
strainedly; wishes for revenge, and death-wishes, against those who 
in life are nearest and dearest—^parents, brothers and sisters, hus¬ 
band or wife, the dreamer’s own children—arc by no means un¬ 
common. These censored wishes seem to rise up from a veritable 
hell; when we know their meaning, it seems to us in our waking 
moments as if no censorship of them could be severe enough. 
Dreams themselves, however, are not to blame for this evil content; 
you si^ely have not forgotten that their harmless, nay, useful, func- 
tion is m^rote ctjslccp from disturbance. Depravity does not lie in 
the natiire of dreams; in fact, you know that there are dreams which 
can be recognized as gratifying justifiable desires and urgent bodily 
meeds. It is true that there is no distortion in these dreams, but then 
there is no need for it, they can perform their function without 
offending the ethical and aesthetic tendencies of the ego. Remember, 
too, that the degree of distortion is proportionate to two factors: 
on the one hand, the mor e sho cking th^ wish that must .be censored, 
the greater will be the distprtion; but it is also great in proportion 
as the demands of the censorship are severe. Hence in a strict ly 
brou ght up and prudish vou ng..girL a rigid censorship will distort 
dream-excitations which we medical men would have recognized as 
permissible and harmless libidinous desires, and which the dreamer 
herself would judge in the same way ten years later. 

Besides, we are still not nearly far enough advanced to allow 
ourselves to be outraged at the result of our work of interpretation. 
I think we still do not understand it properly; but first of all it 
is incumbent upon us to secure it against certain possible attacks. 
It is not at all difficult to detect weak points in it. Our interpreta¬ 
tions were based on hypotheses which we adopted earlier: that there 
really is s ome meaning in dreams ; that the id ea of m ental processes 
being unconscious for a time, which was first arrived at through 
hypnotic sleep, may be applied also to normal sleep; and that all 
associations are subject to determination. Now if, reasoning from 
these hypotheses, we had obtained plausible results in our dream- 
interpretation wc should have been justified in concluding that these 
hypotheses were correct. But what if these discoveries are of the 
kind I have described? In that case, surely it seems natural to say: 
“These results are impossible, absurd, at the very least highly im¬ 
probable, so there must have been something wrong about the 
hypotheses. Either the dream is after all not a mental phenomenon. 
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or there is nothing which is unconscious in our normal condition, or 
there is a flaw somewhere in our technique. Is it not simpler and 
more satisfactory to assume this than to accept all the abominable 
conclusions which we profess to have deduced from our 
hypotheses?” 

Both! it is both simpler and more satisfactory, but not on that 
account necessarily more correct. Let us give ourselves time: the 
matter is not yet ripe for judgement. First of all, we can make the 
case against our interpretations even stronger. The fact that our 
results are so unpleasant and repellent would not perhaps weigh 
so very heavily with us; a stronger argument is the emphatic and 
well-grounded repudiation by dreamers of the wish-tendenciei^ 
which we try to foist upon them after interpreting their dreams.\ 
“What,” says one, “you want to prove to me from my dream that 
I grudge the money I have spent on my sister’s dowry and my 
brother’s education? But it is out of the question; I spend my whole 
time working for my brothers and sisters and my only interest in 
life is to do my duty by them, as, being the eldest, I promised our 
dead mother I would.” Or a woman says: “I am supposed to wish 
that my husband were dead? Really that is outrageous nonsense! 
Not only is our married life very happy, though perhaps you won’t 
believe that, but if he died I should lose everything I possess in the 
world.” Or someone else will reply: “D o you m ean to su gge st ' 
that I entertain sexual desires towards my sister? The thing is 
ludicrous; she is nothing to me; we get on badly with one another, 
and for years I have not exchanged a word with her.” We still 
might not be much impressed if these dreamers neither admitted 
nor denied the tendencies attributed to them; we might say that 
these ar e just the thin gs of which they are quite unconscious. But 
when they detea in their own minds the exa ct opposite of such a| 
wish as is interp reted to them, and when they can prove to us by 
their whole conduct in life that the contrary desire predominates, 
surely we must be nonplussed. Is it not about time now for us to 
discard our whole work of dream-interpretation as something which 
has led to a reductio ad absurdum? 

No, not even now. Even this stronger argument falls to pieces 
when subjected to a critical attack. Assuming that uncons cious 
tendencies do exist in mentaljife, the fact that the oppos ite tcn3 5a« 
cies predo minate in conscious life g oes to prove nothing. Perhaps 
there is room in the mind for opposite tendencies, for contradictions, 
existing side by side; indeed, possibly the very predominance of the 
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one tendency conditions the unconscious nature ot the oppositefr 
So the first objections raised only amount to the statement thau the 
results of dream-interpretation are not simple and are very dis¬ 
agreeable. To the first charge we may reply that, however much 
enamoured of simplicity you may be, you cannot thereby solve one 
of the problems of dreams; you have to make up your mind at the 
outset to accept the fact of complicated relations. And, as regards 
the second point, you are manifestly wrong in taking the fact that 
something pleases or repels yourself as the motive for a scientific 
judgement. What does it matter if you do find the results of dream- 
interpretation unpleasant, or even mortifying and repulsive.? Qa 
n*empeche pas d*exister —as I, when a young doctor, heard my chief, 
Charcot, say in a similar case. We must be humble and put sym¬ 
pathies and antipathies honourably in the background if we wou ld 
lea rn to know reality in this w orld. If a physicist could prove to you 
that organic life on the earth was bound to become extinct before 
long, would you venture to say to him also: “That cannot be so; 
I dislike the prospect too much.” I think you would say nothing, 
until another physicist came along and convicted the first of a mis- 
tak e in his pr emises or his calculations. If you r epudiate whatev er 
> is disf^teful to yo u, you are repeating the mechanism of a dream 
structure rather than und erstanding and mastering it. 

Perhaps, then, you will undertake to overlook the offensive nature 
of the censored dream-wishes and will fall back upon the argument 
that it is surely very improbable that we ought to concede so large 
a part in the human constitution to what is evil. But do your own 
experiences justify you in this statement? I will say nothing of how 
you may appear in your own eyes, but have you met with so much 
goodwill in your superiors and rivals, so much chivalry in your 
enemies and so little envy amongst your acquaintances, that you feel 
it incumbent on you to protest against the idea of the part played 
by egoistic baseness in human nature? Do y^ii not knn w how un- 
con trolled and, unreliab le the average human being is in all that 
con cerns sexual life ? Or are you ignorant of the fact that all the 
excesses and aberrations of which we dream at night are crimes 
actually committed every day by men who are wide awake? What 
does psycho-analysis do in this connection but confirm the old 
saying of Plato that the good are those who content themselv es 
wi th dreaming of whaY othe rs, the kicked, actually do? 

And now look away from individuals to the great war still 
devastating Europe: think of the colossa l bru tality, crn^li y ^n d 
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mendacity which is now allowed to spread itself over the civilized 
worU, Do you really believe that a han ^ul of jun principled place- 
hun ters and co rrupjtcrs have succeeded in letting loose 

all this latent evil, if the mi llions of their follow^s were not also 
guilty? Will you venture, even in these circumstances, to break a 
lance for the exclusion of evil from the mental constitution of 
humanity? 

You will accuse me of taking a one-sided view of war, and tell 
me that it has also called out all that is finest and most noble in 
mankind, heroism, self-sacrifice, and public spirit. That is true; but 
do not now commit the injustice, from which psycho-analysis has 
so often suffered, of reproaching it that it. denies "one thing because 
it affirms another. It is no part of our intention to deny the nobility 
in human nature, nor have we ever done anything to disparage its 
value. On the contrary, I show you not only the evil wishes w hich 
are censored but also the c ensorship wh ich suppresses them and 
makes them unrecognizable. We dwell upon the evil in human 
beings with the greater emphasis only because others deny it, 
thereby r naking the ment aUijEe>ia£.naanki^ better^^but 

incomprehensiple. If we give up the o ne-sided ethic al valuation 
then, we are sure to find the truer formul^for the relation of evil 
to good in human nature. 

Here the matter rests. We need not give up the results of our 
work of dream-interpretation, even though we cannot fail to find 
them strange. Perhaps later we shall be able to come nearer to 
understanding them by another path. For the present let us hold 
fast to this: dr eam-distortion is due to the censorship exercised, 
by certain recognized tendencies of the ego. over^£sires^j?| an 
offensive character which sdr it^^us, at nigh^^ Obviously, 

when we ask ourselves why it is just at night that they appear and 
what is the origin of these reprehensible wishes, we find that there 
is still much to investigate and many questions to answer. 

It would, however, be wrong if we neglected to give due promi¬ 
nence at this point to another result of these investigations. The 
d ream-wishe s which w ou ld distu rb ou r sleep are unknown to us; 
we first learn about them by dream-interpretation; they are there¬ 
fore to be designated ^^unc onscious at the momen t’* in the sense in 
which we have used the term. But we must recognize that they are 
also mor e than unconscious a t the moment; for the dreamer denies 
them, as we have so frequently found, even after he has learnt of 
them through the interpretation of his dream.. Here we have a 
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repetition of the case which we first met with when interpreting the 
dip of the tongue “hiccough,” where the after-dinner speaker in¬ 
dignantly assured us that neither then nor at any time had he been 
conscious of any feeling of disrespect towards his chief. We ventured 
even then to doubt the value of this assertion and assumed instead 
that the speaker 3 ^as_permaL^ ignorant of the eidstencc^g^^ 
feehng^with^ We meet with the sa me situation ev ery time wc 
interptet^a-- dr ea m -^da- which, jhere is a high degrcg jQ£..distortion, 
and this lends an^dde^significance to our conception. We are now 
prepared to assume that tIiem^r£L- 4 USf^sses _and tendencies in 
mentaHife, of which we know nothing; havcKnown nothing; have, 
for a very long time, perhaps even never, known anything about at 
all. This gives the term un conscious meaning for us: the 
qualification “at the momenror “temporary” is seen to be no es¬ 
sential attribute, the term may also mean pertYj^anently. unconscious, 
not merely “latent at the moment.” You see that later on wc shall 
have to discuss this point further. 
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SYMBOLISM IN DREAMS 

We have found out that the distortion in dreams which hinders 
our understanding of them is due to the activities of a censorship, 
directed against the unacceptable, unconscious wish-impulses. But 
of course we have not asserted that the ce nsorship is the only factor 
responsible for the distortion, and as a matter of fact a further study; 
of dreams leads^to^ the discovery that there are yet other causes 
contributing to this effect; that is as much as to say, if the censor¬ 
ship were eliminated we should nevertheless be unable to under-* 
stand dreams, nor would the manifest dream be identical with the 
latent dream-thoughts. 

This other cause of the obscurity of dreams, this additional con¬ 
tribution to distortion, is revealed by our becoming aware of a gap 
in our technique. I have already admitted to you that tHerV arc 
occasions when persons being analysed really have no associations 
to single elements in their dreams. To be sure, this does not happen 
as often as they declare that it does; in very many instances the 
association yet be elicited by perseverance; but still there 
remains a certain number of cases where association fails altogether 
or, if something is finally extorted, it is not what we need. If this 
happens during psycho-analytic treatment it has a certain signifi-' 
cance which does not concern us here; but it also occurs in thei 
course of interpretation of dreams in normal people, or when we 
are interpreting our own. When we are convinced in such circum-^ 
stances that no amount of pressing is of any use, we finally dis¬ 
cover that this unwelcome contingency regularly presents itself 
where special dream-elements are in question; and we begin to 
recognize the operation of so me new princip le, whereas at first we 
thought we had only come across an exceptional case in which our 
technique had failed. 

In this way it comes about that we try to interpret these ** silent ” 
elements, and attempt to translate them by drawing upon our own 
resources. It cannot fail to strike us that we arrive at a satisfactory 
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meaning in every instance in which we venture on this substitution, 
whereas the dream remains meaningless and disconnected as long 
as we do not resolve to use this method. The accumulation of many 
exactly similar instancy affords us the required certainty, our 
experiment having Been tried at first with considerable diffidence. 

I am presenting all this somewhat in outline, but that is surely 
allowable for purposes of instruction, nor is it falsified by so doing, 
but merely made simpler. 

We arrive in this way at constant translations for a series of 
dream-elements, just as in popular books on dreams we find such 
translations for everything that occurs in dreams. You will not have 
forgotten that when we employ the method of free_iissoc iation such 
const ant substi tutions forjdrejun-ele^^^ never^ ipake their appear¬ 
ance. 

Now you will at once say that this mode of interpretation seems 
to you far more uncertain and open to criticism than even the 
former m ethod of free associa tion. But there is still something more 
to be said: \^en we have collected from actual experience a suffi¬ 
cient number of such constant translations, we eventually realize 
that we could actually have filled in these portions of the interpreta¬ 
tion from our own knowledge, and that they redly .cpuld have been 
understood without psixig^the dreamer’s associations. How it is that 
we are bound to know their meaning is a matter which will be 
dealt with in the second half of our discussion. 

We cdl a constant relation of this kind between a dream-element 
and its translation a symbolic one, and the dr eam-element itself a 
sym bol of th e uncpnscLQU&jdggjS:^^ You will remember that 
some time ago, when we were examining the different relations 
which may exist between dreamc^xnents and the thoughts proper ^ 
underlying them, I distinguished three relations: substitution of the 
part for th e who le, allusion, and imagery. I told you then that there 
was a fourth possible relation, but I did not tell you what it was. 
This fourth relation is t he symboli c, which I am now introducing; 
there are connected with it certain very interesting points for dis¬ 
cussion, to which we will turn attention before setting forth our 
special observations on this subject. Sym bolism h perhaps the most 
remark able part of ou^ theory of drwms. 

First of all: since th^fdatioh between a symbol and the idea 
symbolized is an invariable one, the latter being as it were a transla- 
^on of the former, symbolism does in some measure realize the 
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ideal of both ancient and popular dream-interpretation, one from 
which we have moved very far in our technique. Symbols make it I 
possible for us in certain circumstances to int ypre t a dream without 
questioning the dreamer, who indeed in any case can tell us nothing 
about the sySibols. If the symbols commonly appearing in dreams 
are known, and also the personality of the dreamer, the conditions 
under which he lives, and the impressions in his mind after which 
his dream occurred, we are often in a position to interpret it 
straightaway; to translate it at sight, as it were. Such a feat flatters 
the vanity of the interpreter and impresjscA^thj^ dr^^^ it is in 
pleasing contrast to the laborious method of questioning the latter. 
But do not let this lead you away: it is no part of our task to per¬ 
form tricks nor is that method of interpretation which is based on a 
knowledge of symbolism one which can replace, or even compare 
with, that of free association. It is complementary to this latter, and 
the results it yields are only useful when applied in connection with 
the latter. As regards our knowledge of the dreamer’s mental situa¬ 
tion, moreover, you must reflect that you have not only to interpret 
dreams of people whom you know well; that, as a rule, you know 
nothing of the events of the previous day which stimulated the 
dream; and that the associations of the person analysed are the very 
source from which we obtain our knowledge of what we call the 
mental situation. 

Further, it is especially remarkable, particularly with reference to 
certain considerations upon which we shall touch later, that the 
most strenuous opposition has manifested itself again here, over 
this question of the existence of a syn ibolic r elation between the 
drea^an^the^uncQiiscious. Even persons of judgement and stand¬ 
ing, who in other respects have gone a long way with psycho¬ 
analysis, have renounced their adherence at this point. This be¬ 
haviour is the more remarkable when we remember two things: 
first, that svmbolism ^s not peculiar to dream s, nor exclusively 
characteristic of them; and, in the second place, that the use o f 
symbo ^m in dream s wa^not one of the discoveries of psycho- 
analysi^ although~this sciencT has certainly not been wanting in 
surmising discoveries. If we must ascribe priority in this field to 
anyone in modern times, the discoverer must be recognized in the 
philosopher K. A. Schemer (1861); psycho-analysis has confirmed 
his discovery, although modifying it in certain important respects. 

Now you will wish to hear something about the nature of drcain- 
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sy mbolism and will want some examples. I will gladly tell you what 
I know/but I confess that our knowledge is less full than we could 
wish. 

The symbolic relation is essentially that of a comparison, but 
not any kind of comparison. We must suspect that this compari¬ 
son is subject to particular^onditions, although we cannot say what 
these conditions are. Not everything with which an object or an 
occurrence can be compared appears in dreams as symbolic of it, 
and, on the other hand, dreams do not employ symbolism for any¬ 
thing and everything, but only for partic ular elem ents of latent 
dream-thoughts; there are thus limitations in both directions. We 
must admit also that we cannot at present assign quite definite 
limits to our conception of a symbol; for it tends to merge into 
substation, represent^on, etc., and even approaches closely to 
allusion. In one set of symbols the underlying comparison may be 
easily apparent, but there are others in which we have to look about 
for the common factor, the tertium comparationis contained in the 
supposed comparison. Further reflection may then reveal it to us, 
or on the other hand it may remain definitely hidden from us. 
Again, if the sy mbol is rca lly..a^xauiparison, it is remarkable that 
this comparison is not exposed by the proce$.s ofirce assQciation, and 
also that the dreamer knows nothing about it, but makes use of it 
unawares; nay, more, that he is actually unwilling to recognize it 
when it is brought to his notice. So you see that the symb olic 
relatioji 4 s_a^gomp^^ quite peculiar kind, the nature of 

which is as yet not fully clear to us.T^erHaps some indication will 
be found later which will throw some light upon this unknown 
quantity. 

The number of ^Wngs which are represented sy mbolically i n 
dreams is noFgreat. The human body as a whole, parents, chilien,) 
brothers and sisters, birth, death, nakedness—and one thing more.1 
The only typical, that is to say, regularly occurring, representation 
of the h um , form as a whole is thzXj^^i^Jliouse, as was recognized 
by Schemer, who even wanted to attribute to this symbol an over¬ 
whelming significance which is not really due to it. People have 
I dreams of climbing down the front of a house, with feelings some- 
I times of pleasure and sometimes of dread. When the walls are 
quite smooth, t he^housQ| means a man : when there are ledges and 
balconies which can be caught hold^, a woman. Parents appear in 
dreams as emperor and empress, I{ing and queen or other exalted 
personages; in this respect the dream attitude is highly "dutiful 
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Children and brothers and sisters are less tenderly treated, being 
symEoHz^ by Iti ile ^anima ls oTvermin. Birth is almost invariably 
represented by sonie reference to water: cither we arc falling into 
water or clambering out of it, saving someone from it or being 
saved by them, i.e. the relation between mother and child is sym* 
bolized. F or dying we have setting out upon a journey or travelling 
by train, while the state of death is indicated by various obscure 
and, as it were, timid _allusions; £lQth£ s.^^A uniforms stand for 
nakedness. You see that here the dividing lineTSween the symbolic 
and the allusive kinds of representation tends to disappear. 

In comparison with the poverty of this enumeration, it cannot 
fail to strike us that objects and matters belonging to another range 
of ideas are represented by a remarkably rich symbolism. I am 
speaking of what pertains to the sexual life—the g enitals, sexua l 
processes and intercourse. An overwhdKnihg majority of symbols in 
dreams are sexual symbols. A curious disproportion arises thus, 
for the matters dealt with are few in number, whereas the symbols 
for them are extraordinarily numerous, so that each of these few 
things can be expressed by many symbols practically equivalent. 
When they are interpreted, therefore, the result of this peculiarity 
gives universal offense, for, in contrast to the multifarious forms of 
its representation in dreams, the interpretation of the symbols is 
Very monotonous. This is displegsing..tQ.cyerjonecomes to) 
knqyy of it: but how can we^„help it? 

As this is the first time in the course of these lectures that I have 
touched upon the sexual life . I owe you some explanation of the 
manner in which I propose to treat this subject. Psycho-analysis 
sees no occasion for concealments or indirect allusions, and does not 
think it necessary to be ashamed of concerning itself with material 
so important; it is of opinion that it is rijght ,and.proper to call 
j every thing by it~true naiyie, hoping in this way the more easily 
I to ‘a void disturbing suggestions. The fact that I am speaking to a 
mixed audience can make no difference in this. No science can be 
treated in usum delphini, or in a manner adapted to school-girls; 
the women present, by appearing in this lecture-room, have tacitly 
expressed their desire to be regarded on the same footing as the 
men. 

The male genital organ is symbolically represented in dreams in 
many different ways, with most of which the common idea under¬ 
lying the comparison is easily apparent. In the first place, the sacred 
number is svmbolic of the whole male c^enitalia. Its more 
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conspicuous and, to both sexes, more interesting part, the penis, U 
symbolized primarily by objects which resemble it in form, being 
long and ups tand ing, such as sticks , umbrellas, poles, t rees d ind the 
like; also by objects which, like the thing symbolized, 5ave the 
property of pene trating, and consequently of jiniur ing, the body,— 
that is to say, pointed weapons of all sorts: \nives, da g^^ s, lances, 
sa^es; fire-arms are similarly used: guns, pistoTTand revplvers,^tSQ 
last being a very appropriate symbol on account of their shape. In 
the an xiety-dreams of youj ig,.giiJi§, pursuit by a man armed with a 
knife or~rifle plays a great part. This is perhaps the most frequently 
occurring dream-symbol: you can now easily translate it for your¬ 
selves. The substitution of the male organ by obje cts from which 
w ater flow s is again easily comprehensible: taps, wate ring-ca ns, or 
springs; and by other objects which are capa bly of elong ation, such 
zi^ulley lamps, p^n(dl^wh^^ide in and out of a sheath, and so 
on. Pen^s, penholders, nail-files, hammers and other implements 
arc undoubtedly male sexual ^mbols,nbased on an idea of the 
male organ which ircqually eamy perceived. 

The peculiar property of this member of being able tqxaisejt^lf 
up right in defiance of the law of gravity, part of the phenomenon 
of " yccti on^ leads to symbolic representation by means oi^dloons, 
(teroj^n^s, and, just recendy, Ze ppel ins, But dreams have another, 
muon more impressive, way ofsymbolizing erection; they make 
the organ of sex into the essential part of the whole person, so that 

Do not be upset by hearing that dreams 
of flying, which we all know and which are often so beautiful, 
must be interpreted as dreams of general sexual excitement, dreams 
of erection. One psycho-analytic investigator, P. Federn, has estab¬ 
lished the truth of this interpretation beyoncTSoubt; but, besides 
this, Mourly Void, a man highly praised for his sober judgement, 
who carried out the experiments with artificial postures of the arms 
and legs, and whose theories were really widely removed from 
those of psycho-analysis (indeed he may have known nothing about 
it), was led by his own investigations to the same conclusion. Nor 
must you think to object to this on the ground that w om en can also 
hav e dreap^s q £.flYijflg; you should rather remind yourselves that 
the pu rpose ^f dreams is ja ish-fulfilme nt, and that the w ish to be 
a m an is £re^ cn^^metj&j^ whether they are conscious 

of it or not. Further, no one familiar with anatomy will be misled 
by supposing tl^t it is impossible for a woman to realize this wish 
by sensations similar to those of a man, for the woman’s sexual 
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organs include a small one which resembles the penis, and thjs little 
organ, the clitoris, does actually play during childhood and in the 
years before sexual intercourse the same part as the large m ale organ . 

Male se xual symbol s less easy to understand are certain 
and fishes: above all, the famous symbol of the serpent. Why hats 
anSTctdahj are used in the same way is certainly difficult to divine, 
but their symbolic meaning is quite unquestionable. Finally, it may 
be asked whether the representation of the male organ by some 
othei member, such as the hand or the joot, may be termed sym¬ 
bolic. I think the context in which this is wont to occur, and the 
female counterparts with which we meet, force this conclusion upon 
us. 

genitalia are symboh^gally, represented by all such 
objects as share with them the property of enclosing a ^ace or are 
capable of acting as^rgccpUcles: such as pits, hollows and caves, 
and also ]ars and bottles, and boxes of all sorts and sizes, chests, 
coffers, pockets, ancf so forth, ^ips too come into this category. 
Many symbols refer rather to the uterus than to the other genital 
organs: thus cupboards, stoves and, above all, rooms. Room sym¬ 
bolism here links'^p with^that of houses, whilsr^oprr ari£ ^ates 
represent the genital opening. Moreover, material of different k;nds 
is a symbol of woman,— wood, paper, and objects made of these, 
such as tMf s and boo^s. From the animal world, snails and mussels 
at any rate must be cited as unmistakable female symbols; of the 
parts of the body, the mouth as a representation of the genital 
opening, and, amongst buildings, churches arid chapels are symbols 
of a woman. You see that all these symbols are not equally easy to 
understand. 

The breasts must, be included amongst the organs of sex; these, 
as well as the larger hemispheres of the female body, are represented 
by apples, peaches and fruit in general. The pi ffiic hair in both 
sexes isTndicated in dreams by woods and thic\ets. The complicated 
topography of the female sexual organs accounts for their often 
being represented by a laridscape with r ocks, woods and water, 
whilst the imposing mechanism of the male sexual apparatus lends 
it to symbolization by all kinds of compHcatcd and indescribable 
machinery. 

Yet another noteworthy symbol of tht^ female gegit^l, nrgan is a 
jewel case, whilst “jewel” and “treasure” are used also in dreams 
to represent the beloved person,^ and sweetmeats frequently stand 

^ [C£. sweetheart, sweetest—^Ta.] 
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lor sex ual ple asures. Gratification derived from a person’s own 
genitals is indicated by any kind of play, including playing the 
piano. The symbolic representation of oi\anisngL^by j^^^^ 
ing and also by pulling off a branch is very typical. A particularly 
remarkable dream-symbol is the falling out or extraction of teeth; 
the primary significance of this is certainly castration as a punish¬ 
ment for onanism. Special representations of sexual intercourse are 
less frequent in dreams than we should expect after all this, but we 
may mention in this connection rhythmical activities such as danc-^ 
ing, riding and climbing, and also experiencing some violence, e.g. 
j beingjruyajayer. To these may be added certain manu al o ccupations^ 
and of course being th reatened with wea pons. 

You must not imagine that these symbols are either employed 
or translated quite simply: on all sides we meet with what we do 
not expect. For instance, it seems hardly credible that there is 
often no sharp discrimination of the different sexes in these sym¬ 
bolic representations. Many symbols stand for sexual organs in 
general, whether male or female: for instance, a little child, or a 
little son or daughter. At another time a symbol which is generally 
a male one may be used to denote the female sexual organ, or vice 
versa. This is incomprehensible until we have acquired some knowl¬ 
edge of the development of conceptions about sexuality amongst 
human beings. In many cases this ambiguity of the symbols may 
be apparent rather than real; and moreover, the most striking 
amongst them, such as weapons, pockets and chests, are never used 
biscxually in this way. 

I will now give a brief account, beginning with the symbols 
themselves instead of with the objects symbolized, to show you 
from what spheres the sexual symbols have for the most part been 
derived, and I will add a few remarks relating particularly to those 
in which the attribute in common with the thing symbolized is 
hard to detect. An instance of an obscure symbol of this kind is the 
\hat, or perhaps head-coverings in general; this usually has a mascu- 
jlihe significance, though occasionally a feminine one. In the same 
way a cloa\ betokens a man, though perhaps sometimes without 
special reference to the P£g^s of sex. It is open to you to ask why 
this should be so. ^ic, being^an object which hangs down and is 
not worn by women is clearly a male symbol, whilst underlinen and 
linen in general stands for the ISnale. Clothes and uniforms, as 
we have heard, represent nak edness or the human form; s hoes an d 
slippers symbolize the female genital organs. T^Jes and wood we 
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have mentioned as being puzzling, but nevertheless certain, fem ale 
symbols; the act of mounting ladders, steep places or stairs is in¬ 
dubitably symbolic of sexual inte r cour se. ^On closer reflection we 
shall notice that the rhythmic character of this climbing is the point 
in common between the two, and perhaps also the accompanying 
increase in excitation—the shortening of the breath as the climber 
ascends. 

We have already recognized that la ndscapes represent the female 
sex ual orga ns; mou ntain s and rocks afesj^nEoI? of the maIe_or^anij 
gardens, a frequently occurring symbol of the female genitalia. 
Fruit stand s for^ thg breasts, not for a child. W ild an imals denote 
human beings whose senses are excited, and, hence, evil impulses 
or pa ssions . Blossgn}s and flowers represent the female sexual 
organs, more particularly, in virginity. In this connectfon you will 
recollect that the blossoms are really the sexual organs of plants. 

We already know how rooms are used symbolically. This repre¬ 
sentation may be extended, so that windows and doors (entrances 
and exits from rooms) come to mean the openings of the body; 
the fact of rooms being open or closed also accords with this sym* 
holism: the J^ey, which opens them, is certainly a male symbol. 

This is sonie material for a study of dream-symbolism. It is hot 
complete, and could be both extended and made deeper. However, 

I think it will seem to you more than enough; perhaps you may 
dislike it. You will ask: “Do I then really live in the midst of sexual ^ 
symbols? Are all the objects round me, all the clothes I wear, all 
the things I handle, always sexual symbols and nothing else?” \ 
There really is good reason for surprised questions, and the first of 
these would be: How do we profess to arrive at the meaning of 
these dream-symbols, about which the dreamer himself can give 
us little or no information. 

My answer is that we derive our knowledge from wi dely dif ferent 
sources: from fairj^xales and myths, jokes and witticisms, from folk¬ 
lore, i.c. from what we know of the manners amT customs, sayings 
and songs, of different peoples, and from poetic and colloquial 
usage of language. Everywhere in these various fields the same 
symbolism occurs, and in many of them we can understand it 
without being taught anything about it. If we consider these various 
Purees individually, we shall find so many parallels to dream- 
symbolism that we are bound to be convinced of the correctness of 
our interpretations. 

The human body is, we said, according to Schemer frequendjr 
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symbolized in dreams by a house; by an extension of this sym¬ 
bolism, windows, doors and gates stand for the entrances to cavities 
in the body, and the fagades may either be smooth or may have 
balconies and ledges to hold on to. The same symbolism is met 
with in colloquialisms; for instance, we speak of “a thatch of hair/’ 
or a “tile hat,” or say of someone that he is not right “in the upper 
storey.”^ In anatomy, too, we speak of the openings of the body 
as its “portals.” ^ 

We may at first find it surprising that parents appear in our 
dreams as kings and emperors and their consorts, but we have a 
parallel to this in fairy tales. Does it not begin to dawn upon us 
that the many fairy tales which begin with the words “Once upon 
) a time there were a king and queen” simply mean: “Once upon a 
I time there were a father and mother”? In family life the children 
are sometimes spoken of jestingly as princes, and the eldest son as 
the crown prince. The king himself is called the father of his 
people.® Again, in some parts, little children are often playfully 
spoken of as little animals, e.g. in Cornwall, as “little toad,” or in 
Germany as “little worm,” and, in sympathizing with a child, Ger¬ 
mans say “poor little worm.” 

Now let us return to the house symbolism. When in our dreams 
we make use of the projections of houses as supports, does that not 
suggest a well-known, popular German saying, with reference to a 
woman with a markedly developed bust: “She has something for 
one..taJhold.on to” (Die hat etwas zum Anhalten), whilst another 
colloquialism in the same connection is: “She has plenty o^wood in' 
front of her house” (Die hat viel Holz vor Rem TTause), as though 
6ur interpretation were to be borne out by this when we say that 
wood is a female maternal symbol. 

There is still something to be said on the subject of wood. It i« 
not easy to see why wood should have come to represent a woman 
or mother, but here a comparison of different languages may be 
useful to us. The German word Hofej^y^oad) is said to be derived 
from the same root as the Greek mx), which means stufl^ raw 

^ [In German, an old acquaintance is often addressed as ’’old house’* (dies 
Haus); the expression ’’giving him one on the roof” (etnem etns aufs Dachl 
geben) corresponds to ’’hitting him over the head.”} 

* [The portd vein carries nourishment from the bowels to the body via the 
^ liver. The pylorus (from 'ttuXti = gate) is the entrance to the small intestine. In 
German, the apertures of the body are called Leibespjorten (gates of the body).— 

'r,i[Cf. the Russian expression, “Little father.*’— 
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material. This would be an instance of a process which is by no 
means rare, in that a general name for material has come finally 
to be applied to a particular material only. Now, in the Atlantic 
Ocean, there is an island nan^d Mad eirj, and this name was given 
to it by the Portuguese when they discovered it, because at that time 
it was covered with dense forests; for inj^rtugu^e^thc.„.^^^^ for 
wood i s mad eira. But you cannot fail to notice that this madeira is: 
mer^y a inodified form of the Latin materia, which again signifies; 
material in general. Now m ateng^ ^ derived from mater = mother^^ 
and the material out of which anything is made may be conceived 
of as giving birth to it. So, in the symbolic use of wood to represent 
woman or mother, we have a survival, of this old idea. 

- Birth is regularly expressed by some connection with water ! we 
are plunging into or emerging from water, that is to say, we give 
birth or are being born. Now let us not forget that this symbol has 
a twofold reference to the actual facts of evolution. Not only are all 
land mammals, from which the human race itself has sprung, 
descended from creatures inhabiting the water—this is the more 
remote of the two considerations—^but also every single mammal,^ 
every human being, has passed the first phase of existence in- 
water—that is to say, as an embryS^ m" the'amhiotic fluid of the 
mother’s womb—and thus, at birth, emerged from water. I do not 
maintain that the dreamer knows this; on the other hand, I contend, 
that there is no need for him to know it. He probably knows some¬ 
thing else from having been told it as a child, but even this, I will 
maintain, has contributed nothing to symbol-formation. The child 
is told in the nursery that the stork brings the babies, but then 
where does it get them? Out of a pond or a well—again, out of 
the water. One of my patients who had been told this as a child 
(a litde count, as he was then) afterwards disappeared for a whole 
afternoon, and was at last found lying at the edge of the castle 
lake, with his litde face bent over the clear water, eagerly gazing 
to see whether he could catch sight of the babies at the bottom of 
the water. 

In the myths of the births of heroes, a comparative study of which 
has been made by O. Rank—^the earliest is that of King Sargon 
of Akkad, about 2800 b.c. —exposure in water axuljccscue from it 
play a major part. Rank perceived that this symbolizes birth in a 
manner analogous to that employed in dreams. When anyone in 
his dream rescues somebody from the water, he m akes ^t^j)crson 
into h is mo ther, or at any rate a mother; and in mythology, who^. 
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ever rescues a child from water confesses herself to be its real 
mother. There is a well-known joke in which an intelligent Jewish 
boy, when asked who was the mother of Moses, answers immedi¬ 
ately: “The Princess.” He is told: “No, she only took him out of 
the water.” “That’s what she said,” he replies, showing that he had 
hit upon the right intefpret^[tion of the myth. 

Going awaxon^Journey staiick.in, dreams for dying; similarly, 
it is the custom in t&e nursery, when a child Sks questions as 
to the whereabouts of someone who has died and whom he misses, 
to tell him that that person has “gone away.” Here again, I dep¬ 
recate the idea that the dream-symbol has its origin in this evasive 
reply to the child. The poet uses the same symbol when he speaks 
of the other side as “the undiscovered country from whose bourne 
no traveller returns.” Again, in everyday speech it is quite usual 
to speak of the “last journey,” and everyone who is acquainted 
with ancient rites knows how seriously the idea of a journey into 
the land of the dead was taken, for instance, in ancient Egyptian 
belief. In many cases the “Book of the Dead” survives, which was 
given to the mummy, like a Baedeker, to take with him on the 
last journey. Since burial-grounds have been placed at a distance 
from the houses of the living, the last journey of the dead has 
indeed become a reality. 

Nor does sexual symbolism belong only to dreams. You will 
all know the expression “a baggage” as applied contemptuously 
to a woman, but perhaps people do not know that they are using 
a genital symbol. In the New Testament we read: “The woman is j 
the weaker vessel,*^ The sacred writings of the Jews, the style of ; 
which so closely approaches that of poetry, are full of expressions 
symbolic of sex, which have not always been correctly interpreted 
and the exegesis of which, e.g. in the Song of Solomon, has led 
to many misunderstandings.^ In later Hebrew literature the woman 
is very frequently represented by a house, the door standing for 
the genital opening; thus a man complains, when he finds a woman 
nqjonger a virgin, that “he has found the door open.” The symbol 
“table” for a woman also “dtCu'rs m this literature; the >vQ|nan 
sayjsjoiJicr. husband “I spread the table for him, but he overturned 
it.” Lame children are said to owe their infirmity to the fact that 
the man “overturned the table.” I quote here from a treatise by 

^ [Cf, “I am a wall and my breasts like towers: then was I in his eyes as one 
jhat found favour.” Cant. viii. 10 .—^Tr.] 
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L. Levy in Briinn: Sexual Symbolism in the Bible and the Talmud, 

That ships in dreams signify women is a belief in which we are 
supported by the etymologists, who assert that “ship” (Schiff) was 
originally the name of an earthen vessel and is the same word as 
Schaff (a tub or wooden vessel). That an oven stands for a woman 
or the mother’s womb is an interpretation confirmed by the Greek 
story of Periander of Corinth and his wife Melissa. According to 
the version of Herodotus, the tyrant adjured the shade of his wife, 
whom he had loved passionately but had murdered out of jealousy, 
to tell him something about herself, whereupon the dead woman 
identified herself by reminding him that he, Periander, “had put 
his bread into a cold oven,” thus expressing in a disguised form 
a circumstance of which everyone else was ignorant. In the 
Anthropophyteia, edited by F. S. Kraus, a work which is an indis¬ 
pensable textbook on everything concerning the sexual life of differ¬ 
ent peoples, we read that in a certain part of Germany people say of 
a woman who is delivered of a child that “her oven has fallen to 
pieces.” The kittling of fire and everything connected with this is 
permeated througlTanH through wfih sexual symbolism, the flame 
always standing for the mal e or gan, and the fireplace or the hearth 
for the womb gf. the woman. 

If you have chanced to wonder at the frequency with which 
landscapes are used in dreams to symbolize the female sexual 
organs, you may learn from mythologists how large a part has 
been played in the ideas and cults of ancient times by “Mother 
Earth” and how the whole conception of agriculture was deter¬ 
mined by this symbolism. The fact that in dreams a room repre^ 
sents a woman you may be inclined to trace to the German 
colloquialism by which Frauenzimmer (lit, “woman’s room”) is 
used for Frau, that is to say, the human person is represented by 
the place assigned for her occupatipn. Similarly we speak of the 
Porte, meaning thereby the Sultan and his government, and the 
name of the ancient Egyptian ruler. Pharaoh, merely means “great 
court.” (In the ancient Orient the courts between the double gates 
of the city were places of assembly, like the market-place in classi¬ 
cal times.) But I think this derivation is too superficial, and it 
strikes me as more probable that the roo m ca me to,.^mbolizc] 
woman on account pHts proper^ of enclosing wit.hin_it the human 
being. WeTiave already met with the house in this sense; from' 
mythology and poetry we may take tq^ms, cita^ls, cattles and 
fortresses to be further symbols for women. It would be easy to 
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decide the point by reference to the dreams of people who neither 
speak nor understand German. Of late years 1 have mainly treated 
foreign patients, and I think I recollect that in their dreams rQPJps 
stand in the same way for women, even though there is no word 
analogous to our Frauenzimmer in their language. There are other 
indications that symbolism may transcend the boundaries of 
language, a fact already maintained by the old dream-investigator, 
Schubert, in 1862. Nevertheless, none of my patients were wholly 
ignorant of German, so that I must leave this question to be de¬ 
cided by those analysts who can collect instances in other countries 
from persons who speak only one language.^ 

Amongst the sym bols for t^ male sexual organ^ there is scarcely 
one which does not appear in jests, or in vulgar or poetic phrases, 
especially in the old classical poets. Here, however, we meet not 
only with such symbols as occur in dreams but also with new 
ones, e.g. the im^ements employed in various kinds of work, first 
and foremost, the plough. Moreover, when we come to male sym¬ 
bols, we trench on very extensive and much-contested ground, 
which, in order not to waste time, we will avoid. I should just like 
to devote a few remarks to the one symbol which stands, as it were, 
by itself; I refer to the number three. Whether this number docs 
not in all probability owe its sacre3~character to its symbolic signifi¬ 
cance is a question which we must leave undecided, but it seems 
certain that many tripartite natural objects, e.^. the cl over-lea f, are 
used in co ats-of-arr ns and as emHems on account of their sym¬ 
bolism. The so-called “French” lily with its three parts and, again, 
the “trisceles,” that curious coat-of-arms of two such widely 
separated islands as Sicily and the Isle of Man (a figure consisting 
of three bent legs projecting from a central point), are supposed 
to be merely disguised forms of the male sexual organ, images of 
which were believed in ancient times to be the most powerful 
means of warding off evil influences {apotropaea); connected with 
this is the fact that the lucky “charms” of our own time may all 
be easily recognized as genital or sexual symbols. Let us consider 
a collection of such charms in the form ofji^sUyer„ pendants a 
four-leaved clover, a pig, a mushroom, a horseshoe, a ladder and 
a chimney-sweep. The four-leaved clover has taken the place of 
that with three leaves, which was really more appropriate for the 
purposes of symbolism; the pig is an ancient symbol of fruitfulness^ 


^ [This is certainly so with English patients,—^T^.] 
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the mu shroo m undoubtedly symb olizes Ac penis^ there are mush 
rooms which derive their name fmmmeir unmistakable resem¬ 
blance to that organ (Phallus impudicus); the h orseshoe reproduce r 
the cont our of the female genital opening; while the chimney¬ 
sweep with Ilfs ladder belongs to this company because his oc¬ 
cupation is one which is vulgarly compared witl^exual int^^^^^ 

(Cf. Anthropophyteia,) We have learnt to recognize his ladder 
in dreams as a sexual symbol: expressions in language show what 
a completely sexual significance the word steigen, to mount, has, 
as in the phrases: Den Frauen nachsteigen (to run after women) 
and ein alter Steiger (an old roue). So, in French, where the word 
for “step” is la marche, we find the quite analogous expression for 
an old rake: un vieux marcheur. Probably the fact that with many 
of the larger animals sexual intercourse necessitates a mounting 

■■■ Wimiwin.. ' j 

or “climbing upon” the female has something to do with this asso-j 
ciation oFideas. 

P ulling off a bra nch to symbolize on anism is not only in agree¬ 
ment with vulgar descriptions of that act^ f)ut”3so has far-reaching 
parallels in mythology. But especially remarkable is the representa¬ 
tion of onanism, or rather of castration as the punishment for 
onanism, by the falling-o ut or extraction of teeth; for we find in 
folk-lore a counterpart to tfiis which could only be known to very 
few dreamers. I think that there can be no doubt that circumcision, 
a practice common to so many peoples, is an equivalentandTepIacc- 
ment of castration. And recently we have learnt that certain ab- 
origio^Lmbes in Australia practice circumcision as a rite to mark 
the attaining o7~puberty (at the celebration of the boy’s coming of 
^gc), whilst other tribes living quite near have substituted for this 
practice that of kicking gut a. tooth. 

I will end my account with these examples. They are only ex¬ 
amples; we know more about this subject and you can imagine how 
much richer and more interesting a collection of this sort might be 
made, not by dilettanti like ourselves, but by real experts in 
mythology, anthropology^ philology and folk-lore. We are forced 
to certain conclusions, which cannot be exhaustive, but nevertheless 
will give us plenty to think about. 

In the first place, wc are confronted with the fact that the dreamer 
has at his command a symbolic mode of expression of which he 
knows nothing, and does not even recognize, in his waking life. 
This is as amazing as if you made the discovery that your house¬ 
maid understood Sanscrit, though you know that she was born in 
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. a Bohemian village and had never learnt that language. It is not 
^1easy to bring this fact into line with our views on psychology. 
I We can only say that the dr eamer's kno wledge of symbohsjn^^ 
unconscious and belongs to hi s unconscious m ental life, but even 
thir^uniptioh docs not help us much. Up till now we have only 
had to assume the existence of unconscious tendencies which are 
temporarily or permanently unknown to us; but now the question 
is a bigger one and we have actually to believe in unconscious 
knowledge, thought-relations, and comparisons between different 
objects, in virtue of which one idea can constantly be substituted 
foT another. These comparisons are not instituted afresh every time, 
but arc ready to hand, perfect for all time; this we infer from their 
identity in different persons, even probably in spite of linguistic 
differences. 

Whence is our knowledge of this symbolism derived.^ The usages 
of speech cover only a small part of it, whilst the manifold parallels 
in other fields are for the most part unknown to the dreamer; we 
ourselves had to collate them laboriously in the first instance. 

In the second place, these symbo lic rel ations are not peculiar to 
the dreamer or to the dream-work by which they are expressed*, 
for we have discovered that the same symbolism is employed in 
myths and fairy tales, in popular sayings and songs, in colloquial 
speech and poetic phantasy. The province of symbolism is extraor¬ 
dinarily wide: dream-symbolism is only a small part of it; it would 
. not even be expedient to attack the whole problem from the side 
of dreams. Many of the symbols commonly occurring elsewhere 
either do not appear in dreams at all or appear very seldom; on the 
other hand, many of the dream-symbols are not met with in every 
other department, but, as you have seen, only here and there. We 
get the impression that here we have to do with an ancient but 
obsolete mode of expression, of which different fragments have 
survived in different fields, one here only, another there only, a 
third in various spheres perhaps in slightly different forms. At 
this point I am reminded of the phant^_ pf a very: interesting 
insane patient, who had imagine3ra “primordial language” 
(Grundsprache) of which all these symbols were survivals. 

In the third place, it must strike you that the symbolism occur¬ 
ring in the other fields I have named is by no means confined to 
sexual themes, whereas in dreams the symbols arc pyrl^ici v e ly 

used to represent sexual,ij ^ts and relations . This again is hard 
to account for. Are we to suppose that ^mbols originally of sexual 
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significance were later employed differently and that perhaps the 
decline from symbolic to other modes of representation is connected 
with this? It is obviously impossible to answer these questions by 
dealing only with dream-symbolism; all we can do is to hold fast 
to the supposition that there is a specially close relation between 
true symbols and sexuality. 

An important clue in this connection has recently been given 
to us in the view expressed by a philologist (H. Sperber, of Upsala, 
who works independently of psycho-analysis), that s ^ual need s 
have had the largest share in the origin^ a nd development o f 
languageTTfe says th^t the first sounds uttered were a means ofj 
communication, and of summoning the sexual partner, and that in 
the later development the elements of speech were used as an 
accompaniment to the different kinds of work carried on by primi¬ 
tive man. This work was performed by associated efforts, to the 
sound of rhythmically repeated utterances, the effect of which was 
to transfer a sexual interest to the work. Primitive man thus made 
his work agreeable, so to speak, by treating it as the equivalent 
of and substitute for sexual activities. The word uttered during the 
communal work had therefore two meanings, the one referring to 
the sexual act, the other to the labour which had come to be 
equivalent to it. In time the word was dissociated from its sexual 
significance and its application confined to the work. Generations 
later the same thing happened to a new word with a sexual 
signification, which was th-^n applied to a new form of work. In 
this way a number of r oot-words arose which were all of sexual 
origin but had al][ lost their s exual _me.anuig. If the statement here 
outlined be~c^rect, a possibility at least of understanding dream- 
^ symbolism opens out before us. We should comprehend why it is 
that in dreams, which retain something of these primitive condi¬ 
tions, there is such an extraordinarily large number of sexual sym¬ 
bols; and why weapons and tools in general stand for the male, and 
materials and things worked on for the female. The symbolic re¬ 
lations would then be the survival of the old identity in words; 
things which once had the same name as the genitalia could now 
appear in dreams as symbolizing them. 

Further, our parallels to dream-symbolism may assist you to 
appreciate what it is in psycho-analysis which makes it a subject 
of general interest, in a way that was not possible to either psy¬ 
chology or psychiatry; psycho-analytic work is so closely inter¬ 
twined with so many other branches of science, the investigation 
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of which gives promise of the most valuable conclusions: with 
mythology, philology, folk-lore, folk psychology and the study of 
religion. You will not be surprised to hear that a publication has 
sprung from psycho-analytic soil, of which the exclusive object is to 
foster these relations. I refer to Imago, first published in 1912 and 
edited by Hanns Sachs and Otto Rank. In its relation to all these 
other subjects, psycho-analysis has in the first instance given rather 
than received. True, analysis reaps the advantage of receiving con¬ 
firmation of its own results, seemingly so strange, again in other 
fields; but on the whole it is psycho-analysis which supplies the 
technical me thods andjthc poimsjof^view, the application of which 
is to prove fruitful in these other provinces. The mental life of the 
human individual yields, under psycho-analytic investigation, ex¬ 
planations which solve ma^^^xiddle,.^ life _of the masses of 

mankin^or at any rate can show these problems in their true light. 

I have stiH given yOu no idea of the circumstances in which we 
may arrive at the deepest insight into that hypothetical “primordial 
language,” or of the province in which it is for the most part re¬ 
tained. As long as you do not know this you cannot appreciate the 
true significance of the whole subject. I refer to the province of 
neurosis; the material, is found in the symptoms and other modes 
of expression of nervous patients, for the explanation and treatment 
of which psycho-analysis was indeed devised. 

My fourth point of view takes us back to the place from which 
we started and leads into the track w. have already marked out. 
We said that even if there were no dream-censorsh ip we should 
still find it <iifficult to mte^^ for we should then be con- 

^ fronted with the task of translating the symbolic language of dreams 
into the language of waking life. Symbolism, then J s a second ^nd. 
ind ependent facto r in dream-distortion, existing sjde by side \yh h 
th e censorship . But the conclusion is obvious that it suits the 
-censorship to make use of symbolism, in that both serve the same 
purpose: that of making the drean i strange and incomprehensible. 

Whether a further study of the dreani will not introduce us to 
yet another contributing factor in the distortion, we shall soon see. 
But I must not leave the subject of dream-symbolism without once 
more touching on the puzzling fact that it has succeeded in rousing 
such strenuous opposition amongst educated persons, although the 
prevalence of symbolis m in myth, religion, art and languag e is 
beyond ^ do ubt. Is it not probable that, here again, the reason 
is to bcToiind in its relation to sexuality? 
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THE DREAM-WORK 

When you have successfully grasped the dream-censorship and 
symbolic representation, you will not, it is true, have mastered 
dream-distortion in its entirety, but you will nevertheless be in a 
position to understand most dreams. To do so, you will make use 
of the two complementary methods: you will call up the dreamer’s 
association s till you hav e penetrated, from the substitute iq the 
thought proper for which it stajids, and you wil l su pply the mean- 
ing of_3Sj^mBbTs from your own knowledge of the subject. We 
will speak later of certain doubtful points which may arise in the 
process. 

We can now return to a task which we attempted earlier with 
inadequate equipment, when we were studying the relations be¬ 
tween dre a^-elem ents and the though ts Pro per underlying them. 
We then determined the existence of four si^ main relations: 
substitutio n of the for the wh ole, hints or^^usion s, sy mbolic ' 
connection, and plas tic word-rcprcsentatioi& timages). We will now 
^try to deal with this subject on a larger scale, by a comparison of 
the manifest dream-content as a whole with the latent dream as 
laid bare by our interpretation. 

I hope you will never again confuse these two things. If you 
succeed in distinguishing between them, you will have advanced 
further towards an understanding of dreams than in all probability 
most of the readers of my Interpretation of Dreams have done. 
Let me again rem 
is transjormed in 
while the reverse 

to the latent thoughts, is our work of interpretation; the work of 
interpretation therefore aims at d emolishing the drea m-work . In 
dreams of the infantile type in which the obvious wish-fulfilments 
are easily recognized, the process of dre am-wor kJias nevertheless 
been operative to some extent, for the^ wisiLJbas been transformed 
into reality and, usually, the thoughts also into visual images. 
Here lio interpretation is necessary; we only have to retrace both 


ind you that t he proc essJ>y which theSatent dream 
to the manifea dream is called 



process, which seeks to progress froin the manifest 
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these transformations. The further operations of the dream-work, 
as seen in the other types of dreams, we call dream^distortion, and 
here the original ideas have to be restored by our interpretative 
work. 

Having had the opportunity of comparing many dream-interpre¬ 
tations, I am in a position to give you a comprehensive account of 
the manner in which the dream-work deals with the material of 
the latent dream-thoughts. But please do not expect to understand 
too much: it is a piece of description which should be listened to 
quietly and attentively. 

The first achievement of the dream-work Js-^iXiNl^ENSA^^ by 
fhis term we mean to convey the fact that the content of the mani¬ 
fest dream is less rich than that of the latent thoughts, is, as it 
were, a kind of abbreviated translation of the latter. Now and 
again condensation may be lacking, but it is present as a rule and 
is often carried to a very high degree. It never works in the opposite 
manner, i.e. it never happens that the manifest dream is wider in 
rai^e ju: jdchecin comem. than is the.Iatent7drean^^ 
is accomplished in the following ways: (1) certain latent elements 
are altogether omitted; (2) of many complexes in the latent dream 
only a fragment passes over into the manifest content; (3) latent 
elements sharing some common characteristic are in the manifest 
dream put together, blended into a single whole. 

If you prefer to do so, you can reserve the term “condensation” 
.for this last process, the effects of which are particularly easy to 
demonstrate. Taking your own dreams, you will be able without 
any trouble to recall instances of the condensation of different per- 
:;sons into a single figure. Such a composite figure resembles A. in 
appearance, but is dressed like B., pursues some occupation which 
recalls C., and yet all the time you know that it is really D. The 
composite picture serves, of course, to lay special emphasis upon 
some characteristic common to the four people. And it is possible 
also for a composite picture to be formed with objects or places, 
as with persons, provided only that the single objects or places have 
fsome common attribute upon which the latent dream lays stress. 
It is as though a new and fugitive concept were formed, of which 
the common attribute is the kernel. From the superimposing of the 
separate parts which undergo condensation there usually results a 
blurred and indistinct picture, as if several photographs had been 
taken on the same plate. 

The formation of such composite figures must be of great un- 
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portance in the dream-work, for we can prove that the common 
properties necessary to their formation are purposely manufactured 
where at first sight they would seem to be lacking, as, for example, 
by the choice of some particular verbal expression for a thought. 
We have already met with instances of condensation and composite- 
formation of this sort; they played an important part in originating 
many slips of the tongue. You will remember the case of the young 
man who wished to “insort” a lady (beleidigen = insult, legleiten 
^ escort, composite word begleitdigen). Besides, there are jokes 
in which the technique is traceable to condensation of this sort. 
Apart from this, however, we may venture to assert that this 
process is something quite unusual and strange. It is true that in 
many a creation of phantasy we meet with counterparts to the 
formation of the composite persons of our dreams, component 
parts which do not belong to one another in reality being readily 
united into a single whole by phantasy, as, for instance, in the 
centaurs and fabulous animals of ancient mythology or of Boecklin’s 
pictures. “Creative” phantasy can, in fact, invent nothing new, but 
can only regroup elements from different sources. But the peculiar 
thing about the way in which the dream-work proceeds is this: 
its material consists of thoughts, some oFwfiich may be objec¬ 
tionable and disagreeable, but which nevertheless are correctly 
formed and expressed. The dream-work transmutes these thoughts 
into another form, and it is curious and incomprehensible that in, 
this process of translation—of rendering them, as it were, into 
another script or language—the means of blending and combining 
are^ernplqyed. The translator’s endeavour in other cases must surely 
be to respect the distinctions observed in the text, and especially to 
differentiate between things which are similar but not the same; 
the drea m-wo rk, on the contraQ!::>.jytriycs_ two-different 

thou ghts by sele cting^ after the manner o fjwit. an ambiguous word 
which can suggest both thoughts. We must not expect to under¬ 
stand this characteristic straightaway, but it may assume great 
significance for our conception of the dream-work. 

Although condensation renders the dream obscure, yet it does 
not give the impression of being an effect of the dream-censorship. 
Rather we should be inclined to trace it to mechanical or economic 
factors; nevertheless the censorship’s interests are served by it. 

What condensation can achieve is sometimes quite extraordinary: 
by this device it is at times possible for two comple tely different 
laten ^train s of thought to be united in a sing le manifest dream, so 
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that we arrive at an apparently adequate interpretation of a dream 
and yet overlook a second possible meaning. 

Moreover, one of the effects of condensation upon the relation¬ 
ship between the manifest and the latent dream is that the con¬ 
nection between the elementsj)f the one and of the other nowhere 
remains a siniple one; for by a kind of interlacing a manifest 
clement represents simultaneously several latent ones and, con¬ 
versely, a latent thought may enter into several manifest elements. 
Again, when we come to interpret dreams, we see that the asso¬ 
ciations to a single manifest element do not commonly make their 
appearance in orderly succession; we often have to wait until we 
have the interpretation of the whole dream. 

The dream-work, then, follows a very unusual mode of tran¬ 
scription for the dream-thoughts; not a translation, word for word, 
or sign for sign; nor yet a process of selection according to some 
definite rule, for instance, as though the consonants only of the 
words were reproduced and the vowels omitted; nor again what 
one might call a process of re presen tation, on e cle ment being always 
picked out to represent ^yeral others. It works hy a different and 
much more complicated method. 

The second achievement of the dream-work i s displacement^ 
Fortunately here we are not breaking perfectly fresh ground; in^ 
deed, we know that it is entirely the work of the dream-censorship. 
Displacement takes two forms: first, a l atent clemen t may be 
replaced, not by a part of itself, but by something more remote, 
something of the nature of an allusion; and, s econdly, jiccenj. 
may be transferred froin an important element to another which is 
imimportant, so that the centre of the dream is shifted as it were, 
giving the dream a foreign appearance. 

Substitution by allusion is familiar to us in our waking thoughts 
also, but with a difference; for it is essential in the latter that the 
allusion should be easily comprehensible, and that the content of 
the substitute should be associated to that of the thought proper. 
Allusion is also frequently employed in wit, where the condition 
of association in content is dispensed with and replaced by un-, 
familiar external associations, such as similarity of sound, ambiguity | 
of meaning, etc. The condition of coniprehensibility, however, is 
observed: the joke would lose all its point if we could not recognize 
without any effort what is the actual thing to which the allusion 
is made. But in dreams allusion by displacement is unrestricted 
by cither limitation. It is connected most superficially and most 
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remotely with the element for which it stands, and for that reason 
is not readily comprehensible; and, when the connection is traced, 
the interpretation gives the impression of an unsuccessful joke 
or of a “forced,” far-fetched and “dragged in” explanation. The 
object of the dream-censorship is only obtained when it has suc-l 
ceeded in making it impossible to trace the thought proper backj 
from the allusion. 

Displacement of accent is not a legitimate device if our object 
be the expression of thought; though we do sometimes admit it 
in waking life in order to produce a comic effect. I can to some 
extent convey to you the impression of confusion which then re¬ 
sults, by reminding you of an anecdote, according to which there 
was in a certain village a smith who had comrnitted a capital 
offence. The court decided that the smith was guilty; but, since he 
was the only one of his trade in the village and therefore in¬ 
dispensable, whereas there were three tailors living there, one of 
these three was hanged in his place! 

The t hird achieveme nt of the dream-work is the most interest¬ 
ing from the psychol ogi cal po int o^iew. It consists in the trans¬ 
formation of ^thoughts into visual images. Let us be quite clear 
that not everything in the dream-thoughts is thus transformed; 
much keeps its original form and appears also in the manifest dream 
as thought or knowledge, on the part of the dreamer; again, trans¬ 
lation of them into visual images is not the only possible trans¬ 
formation of thoughts. But it is nevertheless the essential feature in 
the formation of dreams, and, as we know, this part of the dream- 
work is, if we except one other case, the least subject to variation; 
for single dream-elements, moreover, plastic word^representation is 
a process already familiar to us. 

Obviously this achievement is by no means an easy one. In 
order to get some idea of its difficulty, imagine that you had under¬ 
taken to replace a political leading article in a newspaper by a series j 
of illustrations; you would have to abandon alphabetic characters 
in favour of hieroglyphics. The people and concrete objects men¬ 
tioned in the article could be easily represented, perhaps even more 
satisfactorily, in pictorial form; but you would expect to meet with 
difiiculties when you came to the portrayal of all the abstract words 
and all those parts of speech which indicate relations between 
the various thoughts, e.g. particles, conjunctions, and so forth. 
With the abstract words you would employ all manner of devices: 
for instance, you would try to render the text of the article into 
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other words, more unfamiliar perhaps, but made up of parts more 
concrete and therefore more capable of such representation. This 
jwill remind you of the fact that most abstract words were originally 
'concrete, their original significance having faded; and therefore 
you will fall back on the original concrete meaning of these words 
wherever possible. So you will be glad that you can represent 
the “possessing” of an object as a literal, physical “sitting upon” 
it {iposstss = potissedeo). This is just how the dream-work 
proceeds. In such circumstances you can hardly demand great 
" accuracy of representation, neither will you quarrel with the dream- 

* work for replacing an element which is difficult to reduce to 
pictorial form, such as the idea of breaking marriage vo.ws» by some 
ocher kind of breaking, e.g. that of an arm or leg.^ In this way you 
will to some extent succeed in overcoming the awkwardness of 
rendering alphabetic characters into hieroglyphs. 

^Whilst correcting these pages, my eye happened to fall upon a newspaper 
paragraph which I reproduce here as affording unexpected confirmation of the 
above words. 

DIVINE RETRIBUTION 

* A Broken Arm for a Broken Marriage-Vow 

Frau Anna M., the wife of a soldier in the reserve, accused Frau Clementine K. 
of unfaithfulness to her husband. In her accusation she stated that Frau K. had 
I had an illicit relationship widi Karl M. during her husband’s absence at the 
front, while he was sending her as much as 70 crowns a month. Besides this, she 
had already received a large sum of money from her (Frau M.’s) husband, while 
his wife and children had to live in hunger and misery. Some of her husband’s 
comrades had informed her that he and Frau K. had visited public-houses to¬ 
gether and remained there drinking late into the night. The accused woman had 
once actually asked the husband of the accuser, in the presence of several soldiers, 
whether he would not soon leave his ’old woman” and come to her, and the 
caretaker of the house where Frau K. lived had repeatedly seen the plaintiff’s 
husband in Frau K.’s room, in a state of complete undress. 

Yesterday, before a magistrate in the Leopoldstadt, Frau K. denied knowing 
M. at all: any intimate relations between them were out of the question, she said. 

Albertine M., a witness, however, gave evidence of having surprised Frau K. 
in the aa of kissing the accuser’s husband. 

M., who had been called as a witness in some earlier proceedings, had then 
denied any intimate relations with the accused. Yesterday, a letter was handed to 
the magistrate, in which the witness retracted his former denial and confessed 
that up to the previous June he had carried on illicit relations with Frau K. In 
the earlier proceedings he had denied his relations with the accused only because 
she had come to him before the action came into court and begged him on her 
knees to save her and say nothing. *’To-day,” wrote the witness, ”I feel compelled 
to lay a full confession before the court, for I have broken my left arm and regard 
this as God’s punishment for my offence.” 

'The judge decided that the penal offence had been committed too long ago for 
the action to stand, whereupon the accuser withdrew her accusation and the 
accused was discharged. 
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When you come to represent those parts of speech which indicate 
thought-relations, e.g. “because,” “therefore,” “but,” and so on, you 
have no such means as those described to assist you; so that these 
parts of the text must be lost, so far as your translation into pictorial 
form is concerned. Similarly, the content of the dream-thoughts 
is resolved by the dream-work into its “ra^materjal,” consisting 
of objects and activities. You may be satisfied if there is any 
possibility of indicating somehow, by a more minute elaboration 
of the images, certain relations which cannot be represented in 
themselves. In a precisely similar manner the dream-work succeeds 
in expressing much of the content of the latent thoughts by means 
of peculiarities in the form of the manifest dream, by its distinct¬ 
ness or obscurity, its division into various parts, etc. The numbe r 
of parts into which a dream is divided corresponds as a rule with 
the number 6Pifs“main themes, the successive trains of thought 
in the latent dream; a short preliminary dream often stands in an 
introductory or casual relation to the subsequent detailed main 
dream; whilst a subordinate dream-thought is represented by the 
interpolation into the manifest dream of a change of scene, and so 
on.Thc^form of dreams, then, is by no means unimportant in itself, 
and itself demands interpretation. Several dreams in the same night 
often have the same meaning, and indicate an endeavour to control 
more and more completely a stimulus of increasing urgency. In a 
single dream, a specially difficult element may be represented by 
“doubling” it, i.e. by more than one symbol. 

If we continue the comparison of dream-thoughts with the mani¬ 
fest dreams representing them, we discover in all directions things 
we should never have expected, e.g. that even nonsense and 
absurdityjn^ dreams have their meamng; in fact, at this point the 
contrast between the medical and the psycho-analytic view of 
dreams becomes more marked than ever before. According to the 
medical view, the dream is absurd because while dreaming our 
mental activity has renounced its functions; according to our view, 
on the other hand, the dream becom es absurd when it has to repr e- 
scnt_a„critiasm.Jj3ipiijcit„J.n^ opinion: “It 

is absurd.” The dream I told you, about the visit to the theatre 
(“three tickets for one florin and a half”) is a good example of this: 
the opinion thus expressed was as follows: “It was absurd to marry 
so early.” 

Similarly, we find out when we interpret dreams what is the real 
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hncaning of the doubts and uncertainties, so frequently mentioned 
by dreamers, whether a certain element did actually appear in the 
dream, whether it was really this and not rather something else. 
As a rule, there is nothing in the latent thoughts corresponding 
with these doubts and uncertainties; they originate wholly through 
the operation of the censorship and are comparable to a not entirely 
successful attempt at erasure. 

One of our most surprising discoveries is the manner in which 
op posite s in the latent dream are dealt with by the dream-work. 
We know already that points of agreement in the latent material 
are replaced by condensation in the manifest dream. Now con¬ 
traries are treated in just the same way as similarities, with a 
1 marked preference for expression by means of the same manifest 
•element. An element in the manifest dream which admits of an 
opposite may stand simply for itself, or for its opposite, or for both 
together; only the sense can decide which translation is to be chosen. 
It accords with this that there is no representation of a “No** in 
dreams, or at least none which is not ambiguous. 

A welcome analogy to this strange behaviour of the dream-work 
is furnished in the development of language. Many philologists 
have maintained that in the oldest languages opposites such as: 
strong—^weak, light—dark, large—small, were expressed by the 
same root word (antithetical sense of primal words), Thus, in old 
Egyptian "/{^en'' stood originally for both “strong” and “weak.” 
In speaking, misunderstanding was guarded against in the use of 
such ambivalent words by the intonation and accompanying ges¬ 
tures; in writing, by the addition of a so-called “determinative,” 
that is to say, of a picture which was not meant to be expressed 
orally. Thus, *= “strong” was written in such a way that 

after the letters there was a picture of a little man stand¬ 
ing upright; when *'^en** meant “weak,” there was added the 
picture of a man in a slack, crouching attitude. Only at a later 
period did the two opposite meanings of the same primal word 
come to be designated in two different ways by slight modifications 
of the original. Thus, from ‘'\en** meaning “strong—weak” were 
derived two words; = “strong” and =» “weak.” Nor 
is it only the oldest languages, in the last stages of their develop¬ 
ment, which have retained many survivals of these early words 
capable of meaning either of two opposites, but the same is true 
of much younger languages, even those which are to-day still living. 
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I will quote some illustrations of this taken from the work of C 
Abel (1884): 

In Latin, such ambivalent words are: 

altus = high or deep, sacer = sacred or accursed. 

As examples o£ modifications o£ the original root, I quote: 

clamare ==■ to shout- clam = quietly, silently, secretly. 
dccus = dry. succus =* juice. 

and, in German, Stimme = voice, stumm = dumb. 

A comparison o£ kindrec ^anguages yields a large number of ex¬ 
amples: 

English: lock = to shut £rman: Loch = hole. Liicf^e = gap. 
English: cleave.^ German: }(Uhen = to stick, adhere. 

The English word ‘‘without,” originally carrying with it both a 
positive and a negative connotation, is to-day used in the negative 
sense only, but it is clear that “with” has the signification, not 
merely of “adding to,” but of “depriving of,” from the compounds 
“withdraw,” “withhold” (cf. the German wieder). 

Yet another peculiarity of the drcain=WQrk_has_it$ counterpart 
in the development of language. In ancient Egyptian, as well as 
in other later languages,'nie sequence of sounds was transposed 
so as to result in different words for the same fundamental idea. 
Examples of this kind of parallels between English and German 
words may be quoted: 

Topf (pot)—pot. Boat—tub. Hurry —Ruhe (rest). 

Balden (beam) — Kloben (club), wait — tduwen (to wait). 

Parallels between Latin and German:— 

caperc — paef^en (to seize), ren—Niere (kidney). 

Such transpositions as have taken place here in the case of single 
words are made by the dream-work in a variety of ways. The 
inversion of the meaning, i.e. s ubstitution by the opposite, i s a 
device with which we are already familiar; but, besides this, we* 

^ [Both senses of cleave are still alive in English: to cleave (= separate) and 
to cleave to (= adhere).—^T r.] 
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find in dreams i nversio n o£ simadons or of the iclations existing 
between two persons, as~t5Sigh the scene were laid in a “topsy¬ 
turvy” world. In dreams often enough the hare chases the hunter, i 
Again, inversion is met with in the sequence of events, so that 
in dreams cause follows e ffect, w hich reminds us of what some¬ 
times hap^ns in a third5ateAeatrical performance, when first 
the hero falls and ^en the shot which ki lls him is fir^ from the 
wings. Or there are dreams in which the whole arrangement of 
the elements is inverted, so that in interpreting them the last must 
be taken first, and the first last, in order to make sense at all. 
You remember that we also found this in our study of dream- 
symbolism, in which the act of plunging or falling into water 
has the same meaning as that of emerging from water, namely, 
giving birth or being born and going up steps or a ladder means 
the same as coming down them. We cannot fail to recognize the 
advantage reaped for dream-distortion by this freedom from re¬ 
strictions in representing the dream-thoughts. 

These features of the dream-work may be tttmtA^rchaw^ They 
cling to the primitive modes of expression of languages or scripts, 
and yield the same difficulties, which we shall touch upon later 
in the course of some critical observations on this topic. 

Now let us consider some other aspects of the subject. Clearly 
what has to be accomplished by the dream-work is t he t ransforma- 
tion of the latent thoughts, as expressed in words, into perceptual 
forms, most commonly into visual images. Now our thoughts 
originated in such perceptual fonns]~ their earliest material and 
the first stages in their development consisted of sense-impressions, 
.or, more accurately, of memory-pictures of these. It was later that 
I words were attached to these pictures and then connected so as to 
form thoughts. So that the dream-work subjects our thoughts to 
a recessive process and retraces the steps in their development; in 
the course of this regression all new acquisitions won during this 
development of iticmory-j^ures into thoughts must necessarily 
fall away. 

This then is what we mean by the dream-work. Beside what we 
have learnt of its processes our interest in the manifest dream is 
bound to recede far into the background; I will, however, devote 
still a few more remarks to the manifest dream, for, after all, that is 
the only part of the dream with which we have any direct ac¬ 
quaintance. 

It is natural that the manifest dream should lose some of its 
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importance in our eyes. It must strike us as a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence whetHer it is carefully composed or split up into a succession 
of disconnected pictures. Even when the outward^ form of the 
dream is apparently full of meaning, we know that this appearance 
has been arrived at by the process of dream-distortion, and can 
have as little organic connection with the inner content of the 
dream as exists between the fagade of an Italian church and its 
general structure and ground-plan. At times, however, this fagade 
of the dream has a meaning too, reproducing an important part 
of the latent thoughts with little or no distortion. But we cannot 
know this until we have interpreted the dream and thus arrived 
at an opinion with regard to the degree of distortion present. A 
similar doubt obtains where two elements seem to be closely 
connected; such connection may contain a valuable hint that the 
corresponding elements in the latent dream arc similarly related, 
but at other times we can convince ourselves that what is connected 
in thought has become widely separated in the dream. 

In general we must refrain from attempting to explain one part 
I of the manifest dream by another part, as though the dream were a 
I coherent conception and a pragmatic representation. It is in most 
cases comparable rather to a piece of Breccia stone, composed of 
fragments of different kinds of stone c emented together in such 
ia way that the markings upon it are not those of the original 
pieces contained in it. There is, as a matter of fact, one mechanism 
in the dream-work, known as secondary elaboration, the object] 
of whicITis to combine the inim^iatelrFsults” work into a| 

single and fairly coherent whole; during this process the material 
is often so arranged as to give rise to total misunderstanding, and 
for this purpose any necessary interpolations are made. 

On the other hand, we should not overrate the dream-work or 
attribute to it more than is its due. Its activity is limited to th& 
achievements here enumerated; condensation, displacement, pl^tic 
representation and second^ elaboration of the whole dream; 
these are all that it can effect. Such manifestations of judgement^] 
criticism, surprise, or deductivc_ reasoning, as are met with in 
dreams are not brought about by the dream-work and are only^ 
very rarely the expression of subsequent reflection about the dream j 
but are for the most part fragments of the latent thoughts intro¬ 
duced into the manifest dream with more or less modification and 
in a form suited to the context. Again, the dream-work cannot 
create conversation in dreams; save in a few exceptiona' cases, it 
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is imitated from, and made up of, things heard or even said by 
the dreamer himself on the previous day, which have entered into 
the latent thoughts as the material or incitement of his dream. 
Neither do mathematical calculations come into the province of 
the dream-work; anything of the sort appearing in the manifest 
dream is generally a mere combination of numbers, a pseudo¬ 
calculation, quite absurd as such, and again only a copy of some 
calculation comprised in the latent thoughts. In these circumstances 
it is not surprising that the iriterest which was felt in the dream- 
work soon becomes directed instead towards the latent thoughts 
which disclose themselves in a more or less distorted form through 
the manifest dream. We are not justified, however, in a theoretical 
•consideration of the subject, in letting our interest stray so far that 
we altogether substitute the latent thoughts for the dream as a 
whole, and make some pronouncement on the latter which is only 
true of the former. It is strange that the findings of psycho-analysis 
could be so misused as to result in confusion between the two. 
The term “dream” can only be applied to the results of the dr earn- 
wor\, i.e. to the form into which the latent thoughts have been 
rendered by the dream-work. 

This work is a process of a quite peculiar type; nothing like 
it has hitherto been known in mental life. This kind of condensa¬ 
tion, displ acem ent, and reg^dve translation of thoughts into 
images, is a novelty, the recognition of which in itself richly rewards 
our efforts in the field of psycho-analysis. You will again perceive, 
from the parallels to dream-work, the connections revealed between 
psycho-analytic and other research, especially in the fields of the 
development of speech and thought. You will only realize the 
further significance of the insight so acquired when you learn that 
the mechanism of the dream-work is a kind of model for the forma¬ 
tion of neurotic symptoms. 

I know too that it is not possible for us yet to grasp the full 
extent of the fresh gain accruing to psychology from these labours. 
We will only hint at the new proofs thereby afforded of the ex¬ 
istence of unconscious mental activities—for this indeed is the 
nature of the latent dream-thoughts—and at the promise dream- 
interpretation gives of an approach, wider than we ever guessed at, 
to the knowledge of the unconscious life of the mind. 

Now, however, I think the time has come to give you individual 
examples of various short dreams, which will illustrate the poiiifa 
for which I have already prepared you. 
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EXAMPLES OF DREAMS AND ANALYSIS OF THEM 

You must not be disappointed if I present you once more with 
fragments of dream-interpretations, instead of inviting you to par¬ 
ticipate in the interpretation of one fine long dream. You will say 
that after so much preparation you surely have a right to expect 
that; and you will express your conviction that, after successful 
interpretations of so many thousands of dreams, it should long ago 
have been possible to collect a number of striking examples by 
which the truth of all our assertions about the dream-work and 
dream-thoughts could be demonstrated. Yes, but there are too 
many difficulties in the way of fulfilling this wish of yours. 

In the first place, I must confess that there is nobody who makes 
the interpretation of dreams his main business. In what cir¬ 
cumstances, then, do we come to interpret them ? At times we may 
occupy ourselves, for no particular purpose, with the dreams of a 
friend, or we may work out our own dreams over a period of time 
in order to train ourselves for psycho-analytic work; but chiefly we 
have to do with the dreams of nervous patients who arc under¬ 
going psycho-analytic treatment. These last dreams provide splen¬ 
did material and are in no respect inferior to those of healthy 
persons, but the technique of the treatment obliges us to subordinate 
dream-interpretation to therapeutic purposes and to desist from 
the attempt to interpret a large number of the dreams as soon 
as we have extracted from them something of use for the treat¬ 
ment. Again, many dreams which occur during the treatment elude 
full interpretation altogether; since they have their origin in the 
whole mass of material in the mind which is as yet unknown to 
us, it is not possible to understand them until the completion of 
the cure. To relate such dreams would necessarily involve revealing 
all the secrets of ^ neurosis; this will not do for us, since we have 
taken up the problem of dreams in preparation for the study of 
the neuroses. 

Now I expect you would willingly dispense with this material 
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and would prefer to listen to the explanation of dreams of healthy 
persons or perhaps of your own. But the content of these dreams 
makes that impossible. One cannot expose oneself, nor anyone 
whose confidence has been placed in one, so ruthlessly as a thor¬ 
ough interpretation of a dream would necessitate; for, as you 
already know, they touch upon all that is most intimate in the 
personality. Apart from the difficulty arising out of the nature of 
the material, there is another difficulty as regards relating the 
dreams. You are aware that the dream seems foreign and strange 
to the dreamer himself; how much more so to an outsider to whom 
his personality is unknown. The literature of psycho-analysis shows 
no lack of good and detailed dream-analyses; I myself have pub¬ 
lished some which formed part of the history of certain pathological 
cases. Perhaps the best example of a dream-interpretation is that 
published by O. Rank, consisting of the analysis of two mutually 
related dreams of a young girl. These cover about two pages or 
print, while the analysis of them runs into 76 pages. It would 
need almost a whole term’s lectures in order to take you through 
a work of this magnitude. If we selected some fairly long and 
considerably distorted dream we should have to enter into so 
many explanations, to adduce so much material in the shape of 
associations and recollections, and to go down so many sidetracks, 
that a single lecture would be quite inadequate and would give 
no clear idea of it as a whole. So I must ask you to be content 
if I pursue a less difficult course, and relate some fragments from 
dreams of neurotic patients, in which this or that isolated feature 
may be recognized. Symbols are the easiest features to demonstrate 
and, after them, certain peculiarities of the regressive character of 
dream-representation. I will tell you why I regard each of the 
following dreams as worth relating. 

1. A dream consisting only of two short pictures: The dreamer*s 
uncle was smoking a cigarette, although it was Saturday,—A 
woman was fondling and caressing the dreamer as though he were 
her child. 

With reference to the first picture, the dreamer (a Jew) re¬ 
marked that his uncle was a veryjious man who never had done, 
and never would do, anything so sinful as smoking on the Sab¬ 
bath. The only association to the woman in the second picture was 
that of the dreamer’s mother. These two pictures or thoughts must 
obviously be related to one another; but in what way? Since he 
expressly denied that his uncle would in reality perform the action 
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of the dream, the insertion of the conditional “if” will at once 
suggest itself. “If my uncle, that deeply religious man, were to! 
smoke a cigarette on the Sabbath, then I myself might be allowed 
to let my mother fondle me.” Clearly, that is as much as to say 
that being fondled by the mother was something as strictly for¬ 
bidden as smoking on the Sabbath is to the pious Jew. You will 
remember my telling you that in the dream-work all relations 
among the dream-thoughts disappear; the thoughts are broken ' 
up into their raw material, and our task in interpreting is to re¬ 
insert these connections which have been omitted. 

2. My writings on the subject of dreams have placed me to some 
extent in the position of public consultant on the question, and 
for many years now I have received letters from the most diverse 
quarters communicating dreams to me or asking for my pinion. 
Naturally I am grateful to all those who have given me Aicient 
material with their dreams to make an interpretation possible, or 
have themselves volunteered one. The following dream of a 
medical student in Munich dating from 1910, belongs to this 
category; and I quote it because it may prove to you how hard 
it is, generally speaking, to understand a dream until the dreamer 
has given us what information he can about it. For I have a sus¬ 
picion that in the bottom of your hearts you think that the trans¬ 
lating of the symbols is the ideal method of interpretation and 
that you would like to di^ard that of free association; I want, 
therefore, to clear your minds of so pernicious an error. 

July 13th, 1910. Towards morning I had the following dream: 
1 was bicycling down a street in Tubingen, when a brown dachs¬ 
hund came rushing after me and caught hold of one of my heels. 
1 rode a little further and then dismounted, sat down on a step 
and began to beat the creature off, for it had set its teeth fast in 
my heel, (The dog’s biting me and the whole scene roused no. 
unpleasant sensations.) Two elderly ladies were sitting opposite, 
watching me with grinning faces. Then I wo\e up and, as has 
frequently happened before, with the transition to walking con¬ 
sciousness the whole dream was clear to me. 

In this instance symbolism cannot help us much, but the dreamer 
goes on to tell us: “I recently fell in love with a girl, just from 
seeing her in the street; but I had no means of introduction to 
her. I should have liked best to make her acquaintance through 
her dachshund, for I am a great animal-lover myself and was 
attracted by seeing she was one too.” He adds that several times 
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he had separated fighting dogs very skilfully, often to the amaze¬ 
ment of the onlookers. Now we learn that the girl who had taken 
his fancy was always seen walking with this particular dog. Sh^ 
however, has been eliminated from the manifest dream; only the 
dog associated with her has remained. Possibly the elderly ladies 
who grinned at him represented her, but the rest of what he tells 
us does not clear up this point. The fact that he was riding a 
bicycle in the dream was a direct repetition of the situation as he 
remembered it, for he had not met the girl with the dog except 
when he was bicycling. 

3. When a man has lost someone dear to him, for a considerable 
period afterwards he produces a special type of dream, in which 
the most remarkable compromises are effected between his knowl¬ 
edge that that person is dead and his desire to call him back to 
life. Slfcietimes the deceased is dreamt of as being dead, and yet 
still alive because he does not know that he is dead, as if he would 
only really die if he did know it; at other times he is half dead 
and half alive, and each of these conditions has its distinguishing 
marks. We must not call these dreams merely nonsensical, for to 
come to life again is no more inadmissible in dreams than in 
fairy-tales, in which it is quite a common fate. As far as I have 
been able to analyse such dreams, it appeared that they were ca¬ 
pable of a reasonable explanation, but that the pious wish to recall 
the departed is apt to manifest itself in the strangest ways. I 
will submit a dream of this sort to you, which certainly sounds 
strange and absurd enough, and the analysis of which will demon¬ 
strate many points already indicated in our theoretical discussions. 
The dreamer was a man who had lost his father some years pre¬ 
viously:— 

My father was dead but had been exhumed and loo\ed ill. He 
went on living, and I did all I could to prevent his noticing it. 
Then the dream goes on to other matters, apparently very remote. 

That the father was dead we know to be a fact; but the ex¬ 
humation had not taken place in reality; indeed, thfe question of 
real fact has nothing to do with anything that follows. But the 
dreamer went on to say that after he returned from his father’s 
funeral one of his teeth began to ache. He wanted to treat it 
according to the Jewish prece{)t: “If thy tooth offend thee, pluck 
it out,” and accordingly went to the dentist. The latter, however, 
said that that was not the way to treat a tooth; one must have pa¬ 
tience with it. “I will put something in it,” he said, “to kill the 
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nerve, and you must come back in three days’ time, when I will 
take it out again.” “This ‘taking out,’ ” said the dreamer suddenly, 
“is the exhuming.” 

Now was he right True, the parallel is not exact, for it was 
not the tooth which was taken out, but only a dead part of it. 
As a result of experience, however, we can well credit the dream- 
work with inaccuracies of this sort. We must suppose that the 
dreamer had, by a process of condensation, combined the dead 
father with the tooth, which was dead and which he yet retained. 
No wonder then that an absurdity was the result in the manifest 
dream, for obviously not all that was said about the tooth could 
apply to the father. What then are we to regard as the tertium 
comparationis between the father and the tooth,—^what common 
factor makes the comparison possible? 

Such a factor must have existed, for the dreamer went on to 
observe that he knew the saying that if one dreams of losing a 
tooth it means that one is about to lose a member of his family. 

We know that this popular interpretation is incorrect or at 
least correct only in a very distorted sense. We shall therefore be 
the more surprised actually to discover the subject thus touched 
upon behind the other elements of the dream-content. 

Without being pressed further, the dreamer then began to talk 
of his father’s illness and death, and of the relations which had 
existed between father and son. The illness had been a long one, 
and the care and treatment of the invalid had cost the son a 
large sum of money. Yet it never seemed too much to him, nor 
did his patience ever fail or the wish occur to him that the end 
should come. He prided himself on his true Jewish filial piety 
and on his strict observance of the Jewish law. Does not a certain 
contradiction strike us here in the thoughts relating to the dream? 
He had identified the tooth with the father. He wanted to treat 
the former according to the Jewish law which commanded that 
a j ooth which cau^s pain and annoyance should be plucked out. 
His father he also wanted to treat according to the precepts of 
the law, but here the command was that he must pay no heed 
to expense and annoyance, must take the whole burden upon 
himself, and not allow any hostile intention to arise agajnst the 
cause of the trouble. Would not the agreement between the two 
situations be much more convincing if he had really gradually 
come to have the same feelings towards his sick father as he had 
towards his diseased, tooth, that is to say, if he had wished for 
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death to put a speedy end to his father’s superfluous, painful and 
costly existence? 

I have no doubt that this was, in reality, his attitude towards 
his father during the protracted illness and that his ostentatious 
assertions of filial piety were designed to divert his mind from 
any recollections of the sort. Under conditions such as these it is 
no uncommon thing for the death-wish against the father to be 
roused, and to mask itself with some ostensibly compassionate 
reflection, such as: “It would be a blessed release for him.” But 
I want you particularly to notice that here in the latent thoughts 
themselves a barrier has been broken down. The first part of the 
thoughts was, we may be sure, only temporarily unconscious, that 
is, during the actual process of the dream-work; the hostile feel¬ 
ings tov/ards the father, on the other hand, had probably been 
permanently so, possibly dating from childhood and having at 
times, during the father’s illness, crept as it were timidly and in 
a disguised form into consciousness. We can maintain this with 
even greater certainty of other latent thoughts which have un¬ 
mistakably contributed to the content of the dream. There are, 
it is true, no indications in it of hostile feelings towards the father; 
but when we enquire into the origin of such hostility in the life 
of the child we remember that fear of the father arises from the 
fact that in the earliest years of life it is he who opposes the sexual 
activity of the boy, as he is usually compelled to do again, after 
puberty, from motives of social expediency. This was the relation 
in which our dreamer stood to his father; his affection for him 
had been tinged with a good deal of respect and dread, the source 
of which was early sexual intimidation. 

We can now explain the further phrases in the dream from" 
the onanism complex. "He loo\ed ilV* was an allusion to another 
remark of the dentist’s—that it did not look well for a tooth to be 
missing just there—^but it also refers at the same time to the 
“looking ill” by which the young man, during^, the period of 
puberty, betrays, or fears lest he might betray, his excessive sexual 
activity. It was with a lightening of his own heart that in the 
manifest dream the dreamer transferred the look of illness from 
himself to his father, an inversion with which you are familiar 
as a device of the dream-work. "He went on living'' accords both 
with the wish to recall the father to life and the promise of the 
dentist to save the tooth. The phrase "/ did everything I could to 
prevent his noticing" is extremely subtly designed to lead us to 
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complete it with the words “that he was dead.” The only com¬ 
pletion of them that really makes sense, however, is again to be 
traced to the onanism complex, where it is a matter of course that 
the young man should do all he can to conceal his sexual life 
from his father. Finally, I would remind you that the so-called 
“tooth-ache dreams” always refer to onanism, and the punishment 
for it that is feared. 

You see how this incomprehensible dream is built up by a 
piece of remarkable and misleading condensation, by omitting from 
it all the thoughts that belong to the core of the latent train of 
thought, and by the creation of ambiguous substitute-formations 
to represent those thoughts which were deepest and most remote 
in time. 

4. We have already tried repeatedly to get to the bottom of 
those prosaic and banal dreams which have nothing absurd or 
strange in them, but which suggest the question: Why should we 
dream about such trivialities at all? I will therefore quote a fresh 
example of this sort in the shape of three dreams connected with 
one another and dreamt by a young lady in the course of a single 
night. 

(a) She was going through the hall in her house and struc\ her 
head on a low-hanging chandelier with such force as to draw blood. 
This episode did not remind her of anything that had actually 
happened; her remarks led in quite another direction: “You know 
how terribly my hair is coming out. Well, yesterday my mother 
said to me: ‘My dear child, if it goes on like this, your head will 
soon be as bald as your buttocks.’” We see here that the head 
stands for the other end of the body. No further assistance is re¬ 
quired to understand the symbolism of the chandelier: all objects; 
capable of elongation are symbols of the male organ. The real 
subject of the dream then is a bleeding at the lower end of the 
body, caused by contact with the penis. This might still have other 
meanings; the dreamer’s further associations show that the dream 
has to do with the belief that menstruation results from sexual 
intercourse with a man, a notion about sexual matters which is 
by no means uncommon amongst immature girls. 

(b) The dreamer saw in a vineyard a deep hole which she \new 
had been caused by the uprooting of a tree. Her remark on this 
point was that “the tree was missing,*' meaning that she did not 
see the tree in the dream; but the same phrase serves to express 
another thought, which leaves us in no doubt as to the symbolic 
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■ interpretation. The dream refers to another infantile notion on the 
subject of sex, to the belief that girls originally had the same 
genital organ as boys and that the later conformation of this 
organ has been brought about by castration (uprooting the tree). 

(c) The dreamer was standing in front of her writing-table drawer 
which she \nows so well that, if anyone touched it, she would im¬ 
mediately be aware of it. The writing-table drawer, like all drawers, 
chests and boxes, is a symbol of the female genital. She knew that 
when sexual intercourse (or, as she thought, any contact at all) 
has taken place the genital shows certain indications of the fact, 
and she had long had a fear of being convicted of this. I think that 
in all three dreams the main emphasis lies on the idea of \nowing. 
She had in mind the time of childish investigations into sexual 
matters, of the results of which she had been very proud at the 
time. 

5. Here is another example of symbolism. But this time I must 
preface it with a short account of the mental situation in which 
the dream occurred. A man and a woman who were in love had 
spent a night together; he described her nature as maternal, she 
was one of those women whose desire to have a child comes out 
irresistibly during caresses. The conditions of their meeting, how¬ 
ever, made it necessary to take precautions to prevent the semen 
from entering the womb. On waking the next morning, the 
woman related the following dream:— 

An officer with a red cap was pursuing her in the street. She 
fled from him and ran up the staircase, with him after her. Breath¬ 
less, she reached her rooms and slammed and locked the door be¬ 
hind her. The man remained outside and, peeping through the 
keyhole in the door, she saw him sitting on a bench outside, 
weeping. 

In the pursuit by the officer with the red cap and the breathless 
climbing of the stairs you will recognize the repi^entation of the 
sexual act. That the dreamer shuts her pursuer out may serve as 
an example of the dtyict of inversion so frequently employed in 
dreams, for in reality it was the man who withdrew before the 
completion of the sexual act. In the same way, she has projected 
her own feeling of grief on to her partner, for it is he who weeps 
in the dream, his tears at the same time alluding to the. seminal 
fluid. 

You will certainly have heard it said at sovoat time or other 
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that psychg- analysis maintains t hat all dreams hay_e. a mean¬ 

ing. You are now in a position yourselves to form an opinion as 
to the falseness of this reproach. You have learnt of wish-fulfil¬ 
ment dreams, dealing with the gratification of the most obvious 
needs—hunger, thirst, and the longing for liberty—comfort-dreams, 
and impati^^reams, as well as those which are frankly avaricious 
and egoistical. You may, however, certainly bear it in mind that, 
according to the results of psycho-analysis, dreams in which a 
marked degree of distortion is present mainly (but here again not 
exclusively) give expression to sexual desires. 

6. I have a special motive in giving many instances of the use 
of symbols in dreams. In our first lecture I complained of the 
difficulty of demonstrating my statements in such a way as to 
carry conviction with regard to the findings of psycho-analysis, 
and since then you have doubtless agreed with me. Now the sep¬ 
arate propositions of psycho-analysis are nevertheless so intimately 
related that conviction on a single point easily leads to acceptance 
of the greater part of the whole theory. It might be said of psycho¬ 
analysis that if you give it your little finger it will soon have your 
whole hand. If you accept the explanation of errors as satisfactory, 
you cannot logically stop short of belief in all the rest. Now dream-- 
symb^ism provides another, equally good, approach to such ac¬ 
ceptance. I will recount to you a dream, which has already been 
published, of a woman of the poorer classes, whose husband was a 
watchman and of whom we may be sure that she had never heard 
of dream-symbolism and psycho-analysis. You can then judge for 
yourselves whether the interpretation arrived at with the help of 
sexual symbols can justly be called arbitrary or forced. 

. , Then someone bro\e into the house and in terror she 
cried for a watchman. But the watchman, accompanied by two 
tramps, had gone into a church, which had several steps leading up 
to it. Behind the church there was a mountain and, up above, a 
thic\ wood. The watchman wore a helmet, gorget and cloa\, and 
had a full brown beard. The two tramps, who had gone along 
peaceably with him, had aprons twisted round their hips like sacks, 
A path led from the church to the mountain and was overgrown 
on both sides with grass and bushes which grew denser and denser, 
and at the top of the mountain there was a regular wood!' 

You will recognize without any trouble the symbols here em¬ 
ployed; the male organ is represented by the trinity of thret 
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persons appearing, whilst the female sexual organs are symbolized 
by a landscape with a chapel, a mountain and a wood, and once 
more you have the act of going up steps as symbolic of the sexual 
act. The part of the body called in the dream “a mountain” is 
similarly termed in anatomy the mons veneris. 

7. I will tell you another dream which is to be explained in 
the light of symbolism, a dream, moreover, which is noteworthy 
and convincing from the fact that the dreamer himself translated 
all the symbols, though he brought no previous theoretical knowl¬ 
edge to the interpretation. This is a very unusual circumstance and 
we have no accurate idea of the conditions which give rise to it. 

He was wallying with his father in a place which must have been 
the Prater^ for they saw the Rotunda with a little building in front 
of it, to which was made fast a captive balloon which looked rather 
slacl{. His father as\ed him what it was all for; the son wondered 
at his as\ing, but explained it nevertheless. Then they came to a 
court-yard, where a large sheet of metal lay spread out. His father 
wanted to brea\ off a big piece, but looked round first in case any¬ 
one should notice him. He said to his son that all the same he need 
only tell the overseer and then he could taXe it straightaway. Some 
steps led down from this court to a shaft, the sides of which were 
upholstered with some soft stuff, something li^e a leather armchair. 
At the bottom of this shaft was a rather long platform and, beyond 
it, another shaft. 

The following is the dreamer’s own interpretation:—^“The Ro¬ 
tunda stands for my genitals and the captive balloon in front of it 
for the penis, which I have had to complain of for being limp.” 
A more detailed translation would then run thus: the rotunda 
stands for the buttocks (regularly included by children amongst 
the genitals), the smaller structure in front is the scrotum. In the 
dream, his father asks him what all this is, i.e. what are the 
purpose and function of the genitals. To invert this situation so 
that the son asks the questions is an obvious idea, and, since these 
questions were never asked in reality, we must construe the dream- 
thoughts as a wish or take them in a conditional sense: “If I 
had asked my father to explain . . • The sequel to this thought 
we shall find presently. 

The court-yard where the sheet-metd^ lay is not in the first 
place to be explained symbolically, but is a reference to the 
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father’s place of business. From motives of discretion I have sub¬ 
stituted “sheet-metal” for the actual material dealt with by him, 
but otherwise I have made no alteration in the words of the dream. 
The dreamer had entered his father’s business and had been much 
scandalized by the extremely questionable practices upon which 
the high profits largely depended. Hence the sequel to the dream- 
thought mentioned above would run: “(If I had asked him), he 
would have deceived me as he deceives his customers.” The dreamer 
himself gives a second explanation for the pulling off the piece 
of rnetal which serves to represent commercial dishonesty: it 
means, he says, the practice of masturbation. Not only is this 
an explanation with which we have long been familiar, but it is 
I well in accordance with this interpretation that the secret prac- 
' tice of masturbation should be expressed by the opposite idea 
('*We may do it openly”). So the fact that this practice is imputed 
to the father, as was the questioning in the first scene of the 
dream, is exactly what we should expect. The dreamer imme¬ 
diately interpreted the shaft, on account of the soft upholstering 
of the walls, as the vagina, and I, on my own account, offer the 
remark that going-down as well as going-up stands for sexual 
intercourse. 

The details of the long platform at the bottom of the first shaft, 
and beyond that the second shaft, were explained by the dreamer 
himself from his own history. He had practised intercourse for 
some time and then given it up on account of inhibitions, but 
hoped to be able to resume it by the help of the treatment. 

8. I quote the two following dreams, dreamt by a foreigner with 
marked polygamous tendencies, because they may serve to illustrate 
the statement that the jlrcamer’s own person is present in every 
dream, even when it is disguised in the manifest content. The 
trunks in the dreams are female symbols. 

(a) The dreamer was going on a journey and his luggage was 
being ta\en to the station on a carriage. There were a number of 
trunks piled one on the top of the other, and amongst them two 
large blac\ boxes li\e those of a commercial traveller. He said con¬ 
solingly to someone: **You see those are only going as far as the 
station.” 

He does, as a matter of fact, travel with a great deal of luggage, 
and he also brings many stories about women to the treatment. 
The two black trunks stand "for two dark women who at the 
moment arc playing the principal part in his life. One of them 
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wanted to follow him to Vienna, but on my advice he had tele¬ 
graphed to put her off. 

(i>) A scene at a customs house:— A jellow4raveller opened his 
trun\ and said nonchalantly, smol^ing a cigarette: *'There is noth¬ 
ing to declare in that!' The customs official seemed to believe him, 
but felt in the trun\ again and found a strictly prohibited article. 
The traveller then said in a resigned way: **Well, it can't be helped!* 
The dreamer himself is the traveller and I am the official. He is 
generally very straightforward with me, but had made up his mind 
to conceal from me a relation which he had recently formed with 
a lady, for he assumed quite correctly that I knew her. He dis¬ 
places on to a stranger the embarrassing situation of being detected, 
so that he himself does not seem to come into the dream at all. 

9. Here we have an example of a symbol which I have not yet 
mentioned:— 

The dreamer met his sister with two friends who were themselves 
sisters. He shoo\ hands with these two, but not with his sister. 

There was no real episode connected with this in his mind. In¬ 
stead, his thoughts went back to a time when his observations led 
him to wonder why a girl’s breasts are so late ia developing. The 
two sisters, therefore, stand for the breasts; he would have liked to 
grasp them with his hand, if only it had not been his sister. 

10. Here is an example of death symbolism in dreams:— The 
dreamer was crossing a very high, steep, iron bridge, with two 
people whose names he \new, but forgot on wa\ing. Suddenly both 
of them had vanished and he saw a ghostly man in a cap and an 
overall. He as\ed him whether he were the telegraph messenger . •. 
**Hoy Or the coachman? . . . 'Wo." He then went on, and in the 
dream, had a feeling of great dread; on waking, he followed it up 
with the phantasy that the iron bridge suddenly broke and that he 
fell into the abyss. 

When stress is laid upon the fact that people in a dream are un¬ 
known to the dreamer, or that he has forgotten Ihcir names, they 
are, as a rule, persons with whom he is intimately connected. The 
dreamer was one (? a family of three children; if he had ever 
wished for the death of the other two, it would be only just that he 
should be visited with the fear of death. With reference to the tele¬ 
graph messenger, he remarked that they always bring bad news. 
From his uniform, the man in the dream might have been a lamp¬ 
lighter. who "*lso puts out the lights, as the spirit of death ex^ 
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tlnguishes the torch of life. With the coachman he associated 
Uhland’s poem of the voyage of King Karl, and recalled a danger¬ 
ous sail on a lake with two companions, when he played the part 
of the king in the poem. The iron bridge suggested to him a recent 
accident, also the stupid saying: “Life is a suspension bridge.” 

11. The following may be regarded as another example of a 
death-dream:— 

An unknown gentleman was leaving a blac\’edged visiting card 
on the dreamer. 

12. I give another dream which will interest you from several 
points of view; it is to be traced partly, however, to a neurotic 
condition in the dreamer:— 

He was in a train which stopped in the open country. He thought 
there was going to be an accident and that he must ma^e his escape, 
so he went through all the compartments, filling everyone he met,-^ 
driver, guard, and so on. 

This dream recalls a story told him by a friend. On a certain Italian 
line, an insane man was being conveyed in a small compartment, 
but by some mistake a passenger was allowed to get in with him* 
The madman murdered the other traveller. Thus the dreamer 
identified himself with this insane man, his reason being that he 
was at times tormented by an obsession that he must make away 
with “everyone who shared his knowledge.” Then he himself 
found a better motivation for the dream. The day before, he had 
seen at the theatre a girl he had meant to marry but had given 
up because she gave him cause for jealousy. Knowing the intensity 
which jealousy could assume in him, he would really have been 
mad to want to marry her. That is to say, he thought her so un¬ 
reliable that his jealousy would have led him to murder everyone 
who got in his way. The going through a number of rooms, or, 
as here, compartments, we have already learnt to know as a symbol 
of marriage (the expression of monogamy according to the rule of 
opposites). 

With reference to the train’s stopping in the open country and 
the fear of an accident, he told the following story:— 

Once when such a sudden halt occurred on the line outside a 
station, a young lady who was in the carriage said that perhaps 
there was going to be a collision, and that the best thing to do was 
to raise the legs high. Tliis phrase “raise the legs” had associations 
with many walks and excursions into the country, which he had 
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shared with the girl mentioned above in the happy early days of 
their love. Here was a new argument for the contention that he 
would be mad m marry her now; nevertheless, my knowledge of 
the situation led me to regard it as certain that there existed in him 
all the same the desire to fall a victim to this form of madness. 
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ARCHAIC AND INFANTILE FEATURES IN DREAMS 

Let us start afresh from our conclusion that, under the influence 
of the censorship, the dream-work translates the latent dream- 
thoughts into another form. These thoughts are of the same nature 
as the familiar, conscious thoughts of waking life; the new form 
in which they are expressed is, owing to many peculiar character¬ 
istics, incomprehensible to us. We have said that it goes back to 
phases in our intellectual development which we have long out¬ 
grown—to hieroglyphic writing, to symbolic-connections, possibly 
to conditions which existed before the language of thought was 
evolved. On this account we called the form of expression employed 
by the dream-work (irchaic or regressive^ 

From this you may draw the inference that a more profound 
study of the dream-work must lead to valuable conclusions about 
the inkial stages of our intellectual development, of which at present 
little is known. I hope it will be so, but so far this task has not been 
attempted. The era to which the dream-work takes us back is 
“primitive” in a two-fold sense: in the first place, it means the early 
days of the individual —^his childhood—and, secondly, in so far 
as each individual repeats in some abbreviated fashion during child¬ 
hood the whole course of the development of the human race, the 
reference is phylogenetic, I believe it not impossible that we may 
be able to discriminate between that part of the latent mental 
processes which belongs to the early days of the individual and 
that which has its roots in the infancy of the race. It seems to me, 
for instance, that symbolism, a mode of expression which has 
never been individually acquired, may claim to be regarded as a 
racial heritage. 

This, however, is not the only archaic feature in dreams. You 
are all familiar from actual experience with the peculiar 
of childhood to which we are subject. I mean that the first years of 
life, up to the age of five, six, or eight, have not left the same traces 
in memory as our later experiences. True, we come across^ indi^ 
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viduals who can boast of continuous recollection from early infancy 
to the present time, but it is incomparably more common for the 
opposite, a blank in memory, to be found. In my opinion, this has 
not aroused sufficient surprise. At two years pld the child can 
speak well and soon shows his capacity for adapting himself to 
complicated mental situations, and, moreover, says things which 
he himself has forgotten when they are repeated to him years 
later. And yet memory is more efficient in early years, being less 
overburdened than it is later. Again, there is no reason to regard 
the function of memory as an especially high or difficult form of 
mental activity; on the contrary, excellent memory may be found 
in people who are yet on a very low plane intellectually. 

But I must draw your attention to a second peculiarity, based 
upon the first—namely, that from the oblivion in which the first 
years of childhood are shrouded certain clearly retained recollec¬ 
tions emerge, mostly in the form of plastic in^ges, for the re¬ 
tention of which there seems no adequate ground. Memory deals 
with the mass of impressions received in later life by a process of 
selection, retaining what is important and omitting what is not; 
but with the recollections retained from childhood this is not so. 
They do not necessarily reflect important experiences in childhood, 
not even such as must have seemed important from the child’s 
standpoint, but are often so banal and meaningless in themselves 
that we can only ask ourselves in amazement why just this par¬ 
ticular detail has escaped oblivion. I have tried, with the help of 
analysis, to attack the problem of childhood amnesia and of the 
fragments of recollection which break through it, and have come 
to the conclusion that, whatever may appear to the contrary, the 
child xxo less than the adult only retains in memory what is im¬ 
portant; but that what is important is represented (by the processes 
of condensation and, .more especially, of displacement, already 
familiar to you) in the memory by something apparently trivial. 
For this reason I have called these childhood recollections screen- 
memories; a thorough analysis can evolve from them all that has 
been forgotten. 

It is a regular task in psycho-analytic treatment to fill in the 
blank in infantile memories, and, in so far as the treatment is 
successful to any extent at all (very frequently, therefore) we are 
enabled to bring to light the content of those early years long 
buried in oblivion. These impressions have never really been for¬ 
gotten, but were only inaccessible and latent, having become part 
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of the unconscious. But sometimes it happens that they emerge 
spontaneously from the unconscious, and it is in connection with 
dreams that this happens. It is clear that the dream-life knows 
the way back to these latent, infantile experiences. Many good 
illustrations of this are to be found in psycho-analytical literature, 
and I myself have been able to furnish a contribution of the sort. 

I once dreamt in a particular connection of someone who had 
evidently done me a service and whom I saw plainly. He was a 
one-eyed man, short. Tat and high-shouldered; from the context I 
gathered that he was a doctor. Fortunately I was able to ask my 
mother, who was still living, what was the personal appearance 
of the doctor who attended us at the place where I was born 
and which I left at the age of three; she told me that he had only 
one eye and was short, fat and high-shouldered; I learnt also of 
the accident which was the occasion of this doctor’s being called 
in and which I had forgotten. This command of the forgotteiv 
material of the earliest years of childhood is thus a further ‘archaic’ 
feature of dreams. 

This knowledge has a bearing on another of the problems which 
up to the present have proved insoluble. You will remember the 
astonishment caused by our discovery that dreams have theirf 
origin in actively evil or in excessive sexual desires, which have 
made both the dream-censorship and dream-distortion necessary. 
Supposing now that we have interpreted a dream of this sort, and 
the circumstances are specially favourable in that the dreamer 
does not quarrel with the interpretation itself, he does nevertheless 
invariably ask how any such wish could come into his mind, since 
it seems quite foreign to him and he is conscious of desiring the 
exact opposite. We need have ^ hesitation in pointing out to 
him the origin of the wish he repudiates: these evil impulses may 
be traced to the past, often indeed to a past which is not so very 
far away. It may be demonstrated that he once knew and was 
conscious of them, even if this is no longer so. A woman who had 
a dream meaning that she wished to see her only daughter (then 
seventeen years old) lying dead found, with our help, that at 
one time she actually had cherished this death-wish. The child 
was the offspring of an unhappy marriage, which ended in the 
speedy separation of husband and wife. Once when the child was 
‘ as yet unborn the mother, in an access of rage after a violent scene 
with her husband, beat her body with her clenched fists in order 
tojkill ^e baby in hejr womb. How many mothers who to-day 
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love their children tenderly, perhaps with excessive tenderness, yet. 
conceived them unwillingly and whihed that the them 

might not develop further; and have indeed turned this wish into 
various actions, fortunately of a harmless kind. The later death- 
wish against beloved persons, which appears so puzzling, thus 
dates from the early days of the relationship to them. 

A father, whose dream when interpreted shows that he wished 
for the death of his^ cldest and favourite child, is in the same way 
obliged to recall that there was a time when this wish was not 
unknown to him. The man, whose marriage had proved a disap¬ 
pointment, often thought when the child was still an infant that 
if the little creature who meant nothing to him were to die he 
^ would again be free and would make better use of his freedom. A 
large number of similar impulses of hate are to be traced to a 
similar source; they are recollections of something belonging to 
the past, something which was once in consciousness and played 
its part in mental life. From this you will be inclined to draw the 
conclusion that such dreams and such wishes would not occur in 
cases where there have been no changes of this sort in the relations 
between two persons, that is to say, where the relation has been 
of the same character from the beginning. I am prepared to grant 
you this conclusion, only I must warn you that you have to con¬ 
sider, not the literal meaning of the dream, but what it signifies 
on interpretation. It may be that the manifest dream of the death 
of some beloved person was only using this as a terrible mask, 
whilst really meaning something totally different, or it is possible 
that the beloved person is an illusory substitute for someone else. 

This situation will, however, raise in you another and much 
more serious question. You will say: “Even though this death- 
wish did at one time actually exist and this is confirmed by recol¬ 
lection, that is still no true explanation; for the desire has long 
since been overcome and surely at the present time can exist in 
the unconscious merely as a recollection, of no affective value, and 
Inot as a powerful exciting agent. For this later assumption we have 
no evidence. Why is the wish recollected at all in^dreams?” This 
is a question which you are really justified in asking; the attempt 
to answer it would take us far afield and would oblige us to define 
our position with regard to one of the most important points in 
the theory of dreams. But I must keep within the limits of our 
discussion and must forbear to follow up this question; so you 
must be reconciled to leaving it for the present. Let us content 
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ourselves with the actual evidence that this wish, long since sub¬ 
dued, can be proved to have given rise to the dream, and let us 1 
continue our enquiry whether other evil wishes also can be traced 
in the same way to the past. 

Let us keep to the death-wishes, which we shall certainly find 
mostly derived from the unbounded egoism of the dreamer. Wishes 
of this sort are very often found to be the underlying agents of 
dreams. Whenever anyone gets in our way in life—and how 
often must this happen when our relations to one another are so 
complicated!—a dream is immediately prepared to make away 
with that person, even if it be father, mother, brother or sister,! 
husband or wife. It appeared to us amazing that such wickedness 
should be innate in humanity, and certainly we were not inclined 
to admit without further evidence that this result of our interpreta¬ 
tion of dreams was correct. But, when once we had seen that the 
origin of wishes of. this sort must be looked for in the past, we 
Sad little difficulty in finding the period in the past of the individual 
m which there is nothing strange in such egoism and such wishes, 
even when directed against the nearest and dearest. A child in 
his earliest years (which later are veiled in oblivion) is just the 
person who frequently displays such^egoism in boldest relief; 
invariably, unmistakable tendencies of this kind, or, more ac¬ 
curately, surviving traces of them, are plainly visible in him. For, 
a child loves himself first and only later learns to love others and, 
to sacrifice something of his own ego to them. Even the people, 
whom he seems to love from the outset are loved in the first! 
instance because he needs them and cannot do without them—; 
again therefore, from motives of egoism. Only later does the im¬ 
pulse of love detach itself from egoism: it is a literal fact that the 
child learn^ how to love through his own egoism. 

In this connection it will be instructive to compare a child’s at¬ 
titude towards his brothers and sisters with his attitude towards his 
parents. The little child does not necessarily love his brothers and 
sisters, and often he is quite frank about it. It is unquestionable 
that in them he sees and hates his rivals, and it is well known 
how commonly this attitude persists without interruption for many 
years, till the child reaches maturity and even later. Of course it 
often gives place to a more tender feeling, or perhaps we should 
say it is overlaid by this, but the hostile attitude seems very gen¬ 
erally to be the earlier. We can most easily observe it in children 
of two and a half to four years old when a new baby arrives, which 
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generally meets with a very unfriendly reception; remarks such 
as “I don’t like it. The stork is to take it away again” are very 
‘common. Subsequently every opportunity is seized to disparage the 
mew-comer; attempts are even made to^njurc it and actual at- 
, tacks upon it arc by no means unheard-of. If the difference in 
age is less, by the time the child’s mental activity is more fully 
developed the rival is already in existence and he adapts himself 
to the situation; if on the other hand there is a greater difference 
between their ages, the new baby may rouse certain kindly feel¬ 
ings from the first, as an object of interest, a sort of living doll; 
and when there is as much as eight years or more between them, 
especially if the elder child is a girl, protective, motherly impulses 
may at once come into play. But, speaking honestly, when we find 
a wish for the death of a brother or a sister latent in a dream we 
need seldom be puzzled, for we find its origin in early childhood 
without much trouble, or indeed, quite often in the later years 
when they still lived together. 

There is probably no nursery without violent conflicts between 
the inhabitants, actuated by rivalry for the love of the parents, com¬ 
petition for possessions shared by them all, even for the actual 
space in the room they occupy. Such hostility is directed against 
older as well as younger brothers and sisters. I think it was 
Bernard Shaw who said; “If there is anyone whom a young Eng¬ 
lish lady hates more than her mother it is her elder sister.” Now 
there is something in this dictum which jars upon us; it is hard 
enough to bring ourselves to understand hatred and rivalry between 
brothers and sisters, but how can feelings of hate force themselves 
into the relation between mother and daughter, parents and 
children.!^ 

This relationship is no doubt a more favourable one, also from 
the children’s point of view; and this too is what our expectations 
require: we find it far more offensive for love to be lacking between 
parents and children than between brothers and sisters. We have, 
so to speak, sanctified the former love while allowing the latter 
to remain profane. Yet everyday observation may show us how 
frequently the sentiments entertained towards each other by parents 
^ and grown-up children fall short of the ideal set up by society, 
and how much hostility lies smouldering, ready to burst into flame 
if it were not stifled by considerations of filial or parental duty 
and by other, tender Impulses. The motives for this hostility are 
.well known, and we recognize a tendency for those of the same 
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sex to become alienated, daughter from mother and father from 
son. The daughter sees in her mother the authority imposes 

limits to her will, whose task it is to bring her to that renunciation 
of ^xual freedom which society demands; in certain cases, too, 
the mother is still a rival, who objects to being set aside. The same 
thing is repeated still more blatantly between father and son. To 
the son the father is the embodiment of the social compulsion to 
which he so unwillingly submits, the person who stands in the ^ 
way of his following his own will, of his early sexual pleasures and, 
when there is family property, of his enjoyment of it. When a 
throne is involved this impatience for the death of the father may ; 
approach tragic intensity. The relation between father and daughter 
or mother and son would seem less liable to disaster; the latter 
relation furnishes the purest examples of unchanging tenderness, ^ 
undisturbed by any egoistic consideration. ' 

^ ^ Why, you ask, do I speak of things so banal and so well-known 
to everybody? Because there exists an unmistakable tendency in 
people’s minds to deny the significance of these things in real life 
and to pretend that the social ideal is much more frequently real¬ 
ized than it actually is. But it is better that psychology should 
tell the truth than that it should be left to cynics to do so. This 
general denial is only applied to real life, it is true; for fiction and 
drama are free to make use of the motives laid bare when these 
ideals are rudely disturbed. 

There is nothing to wonder at therefore if the dreams of a great 
number of people bring to light the w^h for the re moval of their 
parents, especially of the parent whose sex is the same as the 
dreamer’s. We may assume that the wish ex ists in waking life as 
wdl, sometimes even in consciousness if it can disguise itself behind 
another motive, as the dreamer in our third example disguised his ' 
real thought by pity for his father’s useless suffering. It is but 
rarely that hostility reigns alone,—^far more often it yields to more 
tender feelings which finally suppress it, when it has to wait in 
abeyance till a dream shows it, as it were, in isolation. That which 
the dream shows in a form magnified by this very isolation re¬ 
sumes its true proportions when our interpretation has assigned 
to it its proper place in relation to the rest of the dreamer’s life. 
(H. Sachs.) But we also find this death-wish where there is no 
basis for it in real life and where the adult would never have to 
confess to entertaining it in his waking life. The reason for this 
is that the deepest and most common motive for estrangement, 
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especially between parent and child of the same sex, came into play 
in the earliest years of childhood. 

^ I refer to that rivdry of affections in which sexual elements are 
plainly emphasized. The son, when quite a little child, already 
begins to develop a peculiar tenderness towards his mother, whom 
he looks upon as his own property, regarding his father in the 
[ light of a jiyal ^o disputes this sole possession of his; similarly 
-^the little daughter sees in her mother someone who disturbs her 
tender relation to her father and occupies a place which she feels 
,8he herself could very well fill. Observation shows us how far 
back these sentiments date, sentiments which we describe by the 
term Oedipus complex, because in the Oedipus myth the two ex¬ 
treme forms of the wishes arising from the situation of the son— 
the wi sh to k il l the fath er and to marry the mother—are realized 
in an only slightly modified form. I do not assert that the Oedipus 
{complex exhausts all the possible relations which may exist between 
parents and children; these relations may well be a great deal 
more complicated. Again, this complex may be moi'c or less 
strongly developed, or it may even become inverted, but it is a 
regular "and very important factor in the mental life of the child; 
we are more in danger of underestimating than of overestimating 
its influence and that of the developments which may follow from 
"it. Moreover, the parents themselves frequently stimulate the chit 
‘^dren to react with an Oedipus complex, for parents are often 
' guided in their preferences by the difference in sex of their children,, 
so that the father favours the daughter and the mother the son; 
or else, where conjugal love has grown cold, the child may be taken 
as a substitute jEor the love-object which has ceased to attract. 

It cannot be said that the world has shown great gratitude to 
psycho-analytic research for the discovery of the Oedipus complex; 
on the contrary, the idea has excited the most violent opposition 
in grown-i^„people; and those who omitted to join in denying 
the existence of sentiments so universally reprehended and tabooed 
have later made up for this by proffering interpretations so wide 
of the mark as to rob the complex of its value. My own un¬ 
changed conviction is that there is nothing in it to deny or to gloss 
over. We ought to reconcile ourselves to facts in which the Greek 
myth itself saw the hand of inexorable destiny. Again, it is interest¬ 
ing to find that the O edip us complex, repudiyed in actual life 
and relegated to fiction, has there come to its own. O. Rank in a 
careful study of this theme has shown how this very complex has 
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supplied dramatic poetry with an abundance of motives in countless 
variations, modifications and disguises, in short, subject to just the 
distortion familiar to us in the work of the dream-censorship. So we 
may look for the Oedipus complex even in those dreamers who 
have been fortunate enough to escape conflicts with their parents 
in later life; and closely connected with this we shall find what 
is termed the castration complex^ the reaction to that intimidation . 
in the field of ^sex of to that restraint of early infantile sexual / 
activity which is ascribed to the father. ; 

What we have already ascertained has guided us to the study 
of the child’s mental life, and we may now hope to find in a 
similar way an explanation of the source of the other kind of pro- 
hibi tcd w ishes in dreams, i.e. the excessive sexual desires. We are 
impelled therefore to study the development of the s exual life of 
the child, and here from various sources we learn the followings 
facts . In the first place, it is an untenable. fallacy to suppose that / 
the child has no sexual life and to assume that sex uality first makes 
its appearance at puberty, when the genital organs come to matu¬ 
rity. On the contrary he has from the very beginning a sexual life 
rich in content, though it differs in many points from that which 
later is regarded as normal. What in adult life are termed “per¬ 
versions” depart from the normal in the following respects: (1) 
in a disregard for the barriers of species (the gulf between man 
and beast), (2) in the insensibility to barriers imposed by disgust, 
(3) in the transgression of the incest-barrier (the prohibition 
against seeking sexual gratification with close blood-relations), (4) 
in homosexuality and, (5) in the transferring of the part played 
by the genital organs to other organs and different areas of the 
body. All these bamers are not in existence from the outset, but 
are only gradually_ built ujp in the course of development and edu¬ 
cation. The little child is free from them: he does not perceive any 
/ immen^ gulf between man and beast, the arrogance with which 
I man separates himself from the other animals only dawns in him 
I at a later period. He shows at the beginning of life no disgust for 
excrement, but only learns this feeling slowly under the influence 
of education; he attach es no par ticular importance to the difference 
between the sexes,'~m fact he thinks that both have the sam^ 
formation of 3ie^genital organs; hejiirects his earliest sexual de-' 
sire^and.his„curiosky to tho^e nearesL-to him or to those who for 
other reasons are specially beloved—his parents, brothers and sister^^ 
or nurses; and finally we see in him a characteristic which mani-^ 
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fcsts itself again later at the height of some love-relationship— 
namely, he does not look for gratification in the sexual organs on’y^ 
but discovers that many other parts of the body possess the same 
sort of sensibility and can yield analogous pleasurable sensations, 
playing thereby the part of genital organs. The child may be said 
then to h^^dvmorphousl v pervers e, and even if mere traces of^ 
all these impulses are found in him, this is due on the one hand^ 
to their lesser intensity as compared with that which they assume 
in later life and, on the other hand, to the fact that education 
immedi ately and en ergetically suppr esses all jcxual manifesta tions 
in the child. This suppression may be saI3^ to be embodied in a 
theory; for grown-up people endeavour to overlook some of these 
manifestations, and, by misinterpretation, to rob others of their 
sexual nature, until in the end the whole thing can be altogether 
denied. It is often the same people who first inveigh against the 
sexual “naughtiness” of children in the nursery and then sit down 
to their writing-tables to defend the sexual purity of the same 
children. When they are left to themselves or when they are 
seduced children often display perverse sexual activity to a really 
remarkable extent. Of course grown-up people are right in not tak¬ 
ing this too seriously and in regarding it, as they say, as “childish 
tricks” and “play,” for the child cannot be judged either by a 
moral or legal code as if he were mature and fully responsible; 
nevertheless these things do exist, and they have their significance 
both as evidence of innate constitutional tendencies and inasmuch 
as they cause and foster later developments: they give us an insight 
^into the child’s sexual life and so into that of humanity as a whole. 
If then we find all these perverse \vishes behind the distortions 
of our dreams, it only means that dreams in this respect also have 
regressed^conipletcl^ to the infantile condition. 

Amongst these forbidden wishes special prominence must still 
be given to the incestuo us de sires, i.e. those directed towards sexual 
intercourse with parents or brothers and sisters. You know in what 
abhorrence human society holds, or at least professes to hold, 
such intercourse, and what emphasis is laid upon the prohibitions 
'of it. The most preposterous attempts have been made to account 
for this horror of incest: some people have assumed that it is a 
provision of nature for the preservation of the species, manifesting 
itself in the mind by these prohibitions because in-breeding would 
result in racial degeneration; others have asserted that propinquity 
'Tfrom early childhood has deflected sexual desire from the persons 
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concerned. In both these cases, however, the avoidance of incest 
would have been automatically secured and we should be at a loss 
to understand the necessity for stern prohibitions, which would 
seem rather to point to a strong desire. Psycho-analytic investiga¬ 
tions have shown beyond the possibility of doubt that an incestuous 
love-choice is in fact the first and the regular on e, and that it is 
only lalexJEk^t towards it, the causes 

of which are not to be sought in the psychology of the individual. 

Let us sum up the results which our excursions into child- 
psychology has brought to the understanding of dreams. We have 
learnt not only that the material of the forgotten childish experi¬ 
ences is accessible to the dream, but also that the child’s mental 
life, with all it^eculiarities, its egoism, its incestuous object-choice, 
persists in it and therefore in the unconscious, and that our dreams 
take us back every night to this infantile stage. This corroborates 
the belief that the Unconscious is the infantile mental life, and, 
with this, the objectlonabFe impression that so much evi T TurksJ n 
hu man nature grows som ewhat less. For this terrible evil is simply 
^^what is original, primitive and infantile in mental life, what we 
find in operation in the child, but in part overlook in him because 
'it is on so small a scale, and in part do not take greatly to heart 
because we do not deman d a high ethical^ star^ard in a child. By 
re gressing to this infantile stage our dreams, appear to have brought 
the evil in us to light, but the appearance i s der^ptive . though we 
have ler^ours'erves be dismayed by it; we are not so evil as the 
interpretation of our dreams would lead us to suppose. 

If the evil impulses of our dreains are merely infantile, a reversion 
to the beginnings of our ethical development, the dream simply 
making us children again in thought and feeling, it is surely not 
reasonable to be ashamed of these evil dreams. But the reason¬ 
ing faculty is only part of our mental life; there is much in it 
besides which is not reasonable, and so it happens that, although 
it is unreasonable, we nevertheless are ashamed of such dreams. 
We subject them to the dream-censorship and are ashamed and 
indignant when one of these wishes by way of exception penetrates 
our consciousness in a form so undisguised that we cannot fail 
to recognize it; yes, we even at times feel just as much ashamed 
of a distorted dream as if we really understood it. Just think of 
the outraged comment of the respectable elderly lady upon her 
dream about “love service,” although it was not interpreted to her. 
So the problem is not yet solved, and it is still possible that if we 
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pursue this question of the evil in dreams we may arrive at another 
conclusion and another estimate of human nature. 

Our whole enquiry has led to two results which, however, 
merely indicate the beginning of new problems and new doubts. 
In the first place: the regression in dreams is one not only^ of 
form but of substance. NoTonly Hoes It transTate our t hough ts into 
a ^pri mitive f orm of expression, but it also re-a.wakens the .peai- 
liarities of our primitive mental life—the old supremacy of the 
ego, the initial impulses of our sexual life, even restores to us our 
old intellectual possession if we may conceive of symbolism in this 
way. And secondly: all these old infantile characteristics, which 
were once dominant and solely dominant, must to-da^ be accounted 
to the unconscious and must alter and extend our views about 
it. **Unconscious** is no longer a term for what is temporarily latent: 
the unconscious is a special realm, with its own desires and mo^ 
of expression and peculiar mental mechanisms not elsewhere 
operative. Yet the lateiu^ream-tho ughts disclosed by our interpreta¬ 
tion do not belong to this realm; rather they correspond to the 
kind of fhougTits we have in waking life also. And yet they are 
unconscious: how is the paradox to Be resolved? We begin to 
realize that here we must discriminate. Something which has its 
origin in our conscious life and shares its characteristics—we call it 
the “residue” from the previous day—meets together with some¬ 
thing from the realm of the unconscious in the formation of a 
dream, and it is between these two regions that the dream-work 
jis accomplished. The influence of the unconscious impinging upon 
this residue probably constitutes the condition for regression. This 
is the deepest insight into the nature of dreams possible to us until 
we have explored further fields in the mind; but soon it will be 
‘ time to give another name to the unconscious character of the latent 
dream-thoughts, in order to distinguish it from that unconscious 
material which has its origin in the province of the infantile. 

We can of course also ask: What is it that forces our mental 
activity during sleep to such regressjon? Why cannot the mental 
stimuli that disturb sleep ^e dealt with without it? And if on 
account of the dream-censorship the mental activity has to dis¬ 
guise itself in the old, and now incomprehensible, form of expres¬ 
sion, what is the object of re-animating the old impulses, desires and 
characteristics, now suraounted; what, in short, is The use ofT<r- 
gressionTtTsubstance as w^l as in form? The only satisfactory 
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answer would be that this is the one possible ,way in which dreams 
can b e for med^, that, dynamically considered, the reUcTirdm the 
stimulus giving rise to the dream cannot otherwise be accom¬ 
plished. But this is an answer for which, at present, we have no 
jusdfication. 



FOURTEENTH LECTURE 


WISH-FULFILMENT 

Shall I remind you once more of the steps by which wc have 
arrived at our present position? When in applying our technique 
we came upon the distqrdon in dreams, we made up our minds 
to avoid it for the moment and turned to the study of infantile 
dreams for some definite information about the nature of dreams 
in general. Next, equipped with the results of this investigation, 
we attacked the question of dream-distortion directly, and I hope 
that bit by bit we have also mastered that. Now, however, we are 
bound to admit that our findings in these two directions do not 
exactly tally, and it behoves us to combine and correlate out 
results. 

Both enquiries have made it plain that the essential featuie in 
the dream-work is the transformation of thoughts into hallucinatory 
experience. It is puzzling enough to see how this process is ac¬ 
complished, but this is a problem for general psychology, and we 
have not to deal with it here. We have learnt from children^ 
dreams that t he obje ct of the dream-work is to remove, by means 
of the fulfilrnent of some wish, a mental stimulus which is dis¬ 
turbing sleep. We could make no similar pronouncement with 
regard to distorted dreams until we understood how to interpret 
them, but from the outset we expected to be able to bring our 
ideas about them into line with our views on infantile dreams. 
This expectation was for the first time fulfilled when wc recognized 
that all dreams are really children’s drea mj; that they make use 
of infantile material and are characterized by hnjpulses and mechan¬ 
isms which belong to the childish mind. When we feel we have 
mastered the distortion in dreams we must go on to find out 
whether the notion that dreams are wish-fxjlfilments holds good 
of distorted dreams also. -- 

Wc have just subjected a series of dreams to interpretation, but 
without taking the question of wish-fulfilment into consideration 
at all. I feel certain that while we were talking about them the 
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question repeatedly forced itself upon you: “What has become 
of the wish-ful filment which is supposed to be the object of the 
drea m-wot^ P” Now this question is important, for it is the one 
whicTTour lay critics are constantly asking. As you know, mankind 
has an in^metive^ ^ti^athy to mtcllcctual no velties; one of the 
ways in which this shows itself is that any such novelty is im¬ 
mediately reduced to its very smallest compass, and if possible 
embodied in some catch-word. “ Wish-fulfilme nt” has become the 
catch-word for the new th^ry of dreams. Directly they hear that 
dreams are said to wish-fulfiEnents, the laity asks: “Where does 
the wish-fulfilment come in?” and their asking the question 
amounts to a repudiation of the idea. They can immediately think 
of countless dreams of their own which were accompanied by 
feeling so unpleasant as sometimes to reach the point of agonizing 
dread; and so this statement of the psycho-analytical theory of 
dreams appears to them highly improbable. It is easy to reply that 
in di storted dreams the wish-fulfilment is not openly expressed, 
but has to be looked for, so that it cannot be shown until the 
dreams have been interpreted. We know too that the wish es under¬ 
lying these distorted dreams are those which are prohibited and 
rejected by the censorship, and that it is just their ejostence which 
is the cause of distortron and the motive for the intervention of 
the censorship. But it is difficult to make the lay critic understand 
that we must not ask about the wish-fulfilment in a dream before 
it has been interpreted; he always forgets this. His reluctance to 
accept the theory of wish-fulfilment is really nothing but the effect 
of the dream-censorship, causing him to replace the real thought 
by a substitute, and following from his repudiation of these censored 
dream-wishes. 

Of course we ourselves must feel the need to explain why so 
many dreams are painful in cont ent; and in particular we shall 
want to know how wc come to have ‘anxiety-dreams.’ Here for 
the first time we are confronted with the problem of the affects 
in dreams; a problem which deserves special study, but one which 
we cannot concern ourselves with just now, unfortunately. If the 
dreamy is a wish-fulfi lment, it should be impossible for any painful 
emotions lo c ome in to it: on this point the lay critics seem to be 
right. But the^ matter is complicated by three considerations which 
they have overlooked. 

First, it may happen that the dream-work is not wholly suc¬ 
cessful in creating a wish-^l^ment, so that part of the painful 
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feeling in the latent thoughts is carried over into the manitesl 
dream. Analysis would then have to show that these thoughts were 
a great deal more painful than the dream which is formed from 
them; this much can be proved in every instance. We admit then 
that the dream-work has failed in its purpose, just as a dream 
of drinking exclted^by the stimulus of thirst fails to quench that 
thirst. One is still thirsty after it and has to wake up and drink. 
Nevertheless, it is a proper dream: it has renounced nothing of 
its essential nature. We must say: “Ut desint vires, tamen cst 
laudanda voluntas.” The clearly recognizable intention remains a 
praiseworthy one, at any rate. Such instances of failure in the 
work are by no means rare, and one reason is that it is so much 
more difficult for the dream-work to produce the required change 
in the nature of the affect than to modify the content; affects arc 
often very intractable. So it happens that in the process of the 
dream;;y^rk the_ painful content of the dream-thoughts is trans¬ 
formed into a wish-fulfilment while the painful a-Qect persists un- 
^changed. When this occurs the affect is quite out of harmony with 
the content, which gives our critics the opportunity of remarking 
that the dream is so far from being a wish-fulfilment that even 
a harmless content may be accompanied in it by painful feelings. 
Our answer to this rather unintelligent comment will be that it is 
just in dreams of this sort that the wish-fulfilling tendency of the 
dream-work is most apparent, because it is there seen in isolation. 
The" mistake in this criticism arises because people who are not 
familiar with the neuroses imagine a moie intimate connection 
between content and affect than actually exists, and so cannot un¬ 
derstand thaFthere may be an alteration in the content while the 
accompanying affect remains unchanged. 

A second consideration, much more important and far-reaching 
but equally overlooked by the laity, is the following. A wish- 
fulfilment must certainly br ing some pleasur e; but we go on to 
ask: “To whom.?” Of course to the person who has the wish. 
But we know that the attitude of the dreamer towards his vvishes 
is a peculiar one: he rejects them, censors them, in short, he will 
^ have none of them. Their fulfilment then can afford him no 
pleasur e, ta ffier the opposite, and here experience shows that this 
“opposite,” which has still to be explained, takes the form of 
anxiety. The dreamer, where his wishes are concerned, is like 
two separate people closely Jinked tpggther by some important 
^ thing in common. Instead of enlarging upon this I will remind 
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you of a well-known fa iiry-tal c jn whichj yu will see^these rel^on- 
ships repeated. A good lairy^omised a pooFman and £fs wife to^ 
fulfiltneir first three wishes. They were delighted and made up ^ 
their minds to choose the wishes carefully. But the woman was ^ 
tempted by the smell of some sausages being cooked in the next 
cottage and wished for two like them. Lo! and behold, there they 
were—and the first wish was fulfilled. With that, the man lost 
his temper and in his resentment wished that the sausages might 
hang on the tip of his wife’s nose. This also came to pass, and 
the sausages could not be removed from their position; so the 
second wish was fulfilled, but it was the man’s wish and its ful¬ 
filment was moj^ un£leasant for the woman. You know tfie rest 
of the story: as they were after all man and wife, the third wish 
had to be that the sausages should come off the end of the woman’s 
nose. We might make use of this fairy-tale many times over in 
other contexts, but here it need only serve to illustrate the fact that 
it is possible for the fulfilment of one person’s wish to be very 
disagreeable to someone else, unless the two people arc entirely at 
one. 

It will not be difficult now to arrive at a still better understand¬ 
ing of anxiety-dreams. There is just one more observation to be 
made use of and then we may adopt an hypothesis which is sup¬ 
ported by several considerations. The observation is that anxiety- 
dreams often^have ^content in which there is no distortion; it has, 
so to speak, escaped the censorship. This type of drea m is fre - 
quently an und isguised wis hrfulfilment, the wish being of course 
not one whfcir the dreamer would accept but one w hich he ha s 
rejected; anxiety has developed in place of the working of Ithe 
censorship. Whereas the infantile dream is an open fulfilment of 
a wish admitted by the dreamer, and the ordinary distorted dream 
is the disguised fulfilment of a repressed wish, the formula for the 
anxiety-dream is that it is the open fulfilment of a repressed wish. 
Anxiety^s an i ndicati on that the repr essed wish has proved toa 
strong for tEc^.cens^orship and has accomplished or was about to 
accom^ish its fulfilment in spite of it. We can understand that 
fulfilmen t of a repressed wis h can only be, for us who are on the 
side of the censorship, an occasion forjpamful emotions andjEor 
setting upj. defejice. The anxiety then manifested in our dreams 
is, if you like to put it so, anxiety experienced because of the 
strength of wishes which at other times we manage to stifle. The 
study of dreams alone does not reveal to us why this defence 
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the form of anxiety; obviously we must consider the latter in other 
connections. 

The hypothesis which holds good for anxiety-dreams without 
any distortion may be adopted also for those which have undergone 
some degree of distortion, and for other kinds of unpleasant dreams 
in which the accompanying unpleasant feelings probably approxi¬ 
mate to anxiety. An^dety-drea ms generally wake usj we usually 
break off our sleep before the repressed wish behind the dream 
overcomes the censorship and reaches complete fulfilment. In such 
I a case the dream has failed to achieve its purpose, but its essential 
character is not thereby altered. We have compared the dream 
with a night-watchman, a guardian of sleep, whose purpose it is 
to prote^ sleep frpm interruption. Now night-watchmen also, just 
like drearnsTEave to rouse sleepers when they are not strong enough 
to ward off the cause of disturbance or danger alone. Nevertheless 
we do sometimes succeed in continuing to sleep even when our 
dreams begin to give us some uneasiness and to turn to anxiety. We 
say to ourselves in sleep: “It is only a dream after all,” and go on 
sleeping. 

You may ask when it happens that the dream-wishuis. aWe^ to 
overcom e the ^ceiisqrship. This may depend either on the wish or 
on the censorship: it may be that for unknown reasons the strength 
of the wish at t^es becomes excessive; but our impression is~that 
it is more^oftSi the attitude of the censorship which is responsible 
for this shifting in the balance of power. We have already heard 
that the censorship works with varying intensity in each individual 
instance, treating the different elerpents with different degrees of 
strictness; now we may add that it is very variable in its general 
behaviour and does not show itself always equally severe towards 
the same element. If then it chances that the censorship feels itself 
for once powerless against some dream-wish which threatens to 
overthrow it^ it then, instead of making use of distortion, employs 
the last weapon left to it and destroys sleep by bringing about an 
access of anxiety. 

At this point it strikes Us that we still have no idea w hy thes e 
fe vik rejected wishes rise u p jus t at night-time^ so as to disturb us 
when we sleep. The answer can hardly be foun^ except in"*ariSlier 
hypothesis which goes back to the nature of sleep itself. During 
the day the heavy pressure of a censorship is exercised upon these 
wishes and, as a rule, it is impossible for them^ to make themselves 
“felt at all. But in the night it is probable that this censorship, like 
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all the other interests of mental life, is suspended, or at least very 
much weakened, in favour of the single desire for sleep. So it 
is due to this partial abrogation of the censorship at night that the 
forbidden wishes can again become active. There are nervous: 
people suffering from insomnia who confess that their sleeplessness 
was voluntary in the first instance; for they did not dare to go ta 
sleep because they were afraid of their dreams—that is to say, they 
feared the consequences of the diminished vigilance of the censor¬ 
ship. You will have no difficulty in understanding that this curtail¬ 
ment of the censorship does not argue any flagrant carelessness: 
sleep impairs our motor functions; even if our evil intentions do 
begin to stir within us the utmost they can do is to produce a , 
dream, which is for all practical purposes harmless; and it is this 
comforting circumstance which gives rise to the sleeper’s remark, 
made, it is true, in the night but yet not part of his dream-life: “It is 
nnly a dream.” So we let it have its way and continue to sleep. 

Thirdly, if you call to mind our idea that the dreamer striving 
against his own wishes is like a combination of two persons, 
separate and yet somehow intimately united, you will be able to 
understand another possible way in which something that is highly 
unpleasant may be brought about through wish-fulfilment: I am 
speaking of punishment. Here again the fairy-tale of the three 
wishes may help to make things clear. The sausages on the plate 
were the direct fulfilment of the first person’s (the woman’s) 
wish; the sausages on the tip of her nose were the fulfilment of 
the second person’s (the husband’s) wish, but at the same time 
they were the punishment for the foolish wish of the wife. In 
the neuroses we shall meet with wishes corresponding in motiva¬ 
tion to the third wish of the fairy-tale, the only one left. There are 
many such punishment tendencies in the mental life of man; they 
are very strong and welmay'‘wOTTregard tfieiii as responsible for 
some of our painful dreams. Now you will probably think that 
with all this there is very little of the famous wish-fulfilment left; 
but on closer consideration you will admit that you are wrong. In 
comparison with the manifold possibilities (to be discussed later) 
of what dreams might be—according to some writers, what they 
actually are—the solution: w ^h-fulfil ment, anxi ety-fulfilm ent, pun- 
ishme nt-fu lfilment, is surely quite a narrow one. Add to this, that 
anxie^ IS the direcr ^pp nsire oLa wish and that opp osites lie very 
near one another in_aj§Qciatipn and, as we have learned, actually 
coincide In tiEeunconscious. Moreover, punishment itself is the 
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fulfilment of a wish, namely, the wish of the other, censoring 
person. 

On the whole then, I have made no concession to your objections 
to the wish-fulfilment theory; we are bound, however, to demon- 
^ate its presence in any and every dist or ted dream, and we have 
certainly no desire to shirk this task. Let us go back to the 
dream we have already interpreted, about the three bad theatre 
tickets for one florin and a half, from which we have already learnt 
a good deal. I hope you still remember it: A lady, whose husband 
told her one day about the engagement of her friend Elise who was 
only three months younger than herself, dreamt on the following 
night that she and her husband were at the theatre and that one side 
iof the stalls was almost empty. Her husband told her that Elise and 
her fiance had wanted to go to the theatre too; but could not, be¬ 
cause they could only get such bad seats, three tickets for a florin 
and a half. His wife said that they had not lost much by it. We dis¬ 
covered that the dream-thoughts had to do with her vexation at 
having been in such a hurry to marry and her dissatisfaction with 
her husband. We may well be curious how these gloomy thoughts 
can have been transformed into a wish-fulfilment, and what trace 
of it can be found in the manifest content. Now we know already 
that the element ‘koo soon, too great a hurry,” was eliminated by 
the censorship; the empty stalls are an allusion to this element. The 
puzzling phrase three for one florin and a half is now more com¬ 
prehensible to us than at first, through the knowledge of symbolism 
that we have acquired since then.^ The number three really stands 
for a man and we can easily translate the manifest element to mean: 
“to buy a man (husband) with the dowry.” (“I could have bought 
one ten times better for my dowry.”) Going to the theatre obviously 
stands for marriage. Getting the tickets too soon is in fact a direct 
substitutclEoT^arry ing too s oon.” Now this substitution is the work 
of the wish-fulfilment.The dreamer had not alwayTIelTso dissatis¬ 
fied "wth her premature marriage as she was on the day when she 
heard of her friend’s engagement. She had been proud of her mar¬ 
riage at the time and considered herself more highly favoured than 
her friend. One hears that naive girls, on becoming engaged, fre- 

1 Another interpretation of the number /l?ree, occurring in the dream of this 
childless woman, lies very close; but I will not mention it here, because this 
analysis did not furnish any material illustrating it. 
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qucntly express their delight at the idea that they will now soon be 
able to go to all plays and see everything hitherto forbidden them. 

The indication of curiosity and a desire to “look on” evinced here 
comes, without doubt, originally from the sexual * gazing impulse! 
especially regarding the parents, and this became a strong motive 
impelling the girl to marry early; in this ^nanner going to the 
theatre became an obvious allusive substitute for getting married. 
In her vexation at the present time on account of her premature 
marriage she therefore reverted to the time when this same mar¬ 
riage fulfilled a wish, by gratifying her s\optophilia; and so, guided ^ 
by this old wish-impulse, she replaced the idea of marriage by that 
of going to the theatre. 

We may say that the example we have chosen to demonstrate a 
hidden wish-fulfilment is not the most convenient one, but in all 
otheFdistorted dreams we should have to proceed in a manner anal¬ 
ogous to that employed above. It is not possible for me to do this 
here and now, so I will merely express my conviction that such 
procedure will invariably meet with success. But I wish to dwell 
longer upon this point in our theory: experience has taught me that 
it is one of the most perilous of the whole theory of dreams, exposed 
to many contradictions and misunderstandings. Besides, you arc 
perhaps still under the impression that I have already retracted part 
of my statement by saying that the dream may be .either a wish- 
fulfilment, or its opposite, an anxiety or a punis hment, b rduj^t to 
actuality; and you may think this a good opportunity to force me 
to make further reservations. Also I have been reproached with 
presenting facts that seem obvious to myself in a manner too con¬ 
densed to carry conviction. 

When anyone has gone as far as this in dream-interpretation and 
has accepted all our conclusions up to this point, it often happens 
that he comes to a standstill at this question of wish-fulfilment and 
asks: “Admitting that every dream means something and that this 
meaning may be discovered by employing the technique of psycho¬ 
analysis, why must it always, in face of all the evidence to the con- 
trary7be forced into the formula of wish-fulfilment? Why must our 
thoughts at night be any less many-sided than our thoughts by day; 
so that at one time a dream might be a fulfilment of some wish, at 
another time, as you say yourself, the opposite, the actualization of 
a dread; or, again, the expression of a resolution, a warning, a 
weighing of some problem with its pros and cons, or a reproof, 
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some prick of conscience, or an attempt to prepare oneself for some¬ 
thing which has to be done—and so forth? Why this perpetual in¬ 
sistence upon a wish or, at the most, its opposite?” 

It might be supposed that a difference of opinion on this point is 
a matter of no great moment, if there is agreement on all others. 
Cannot we be satisfied with having discovered the meaning of 
dreams and the ways by which we can find out the meaning? We 
surely go back on the advance we have made if we try to limit this 
meaning too strictly. But this is not so. A misunderstanding dh this 
head touches what is essential to our knowledge of dreams and im¬ 
perils its value for the understanding of neuroses. Moreover, that 
readiness to “oblige the other party” which has its value in business 
life is not only out of place but actually harmful in scientific matters. 

My first answer to the question why dreams should not be many- 
sided in their meaning is the usual one in such a case: I do not 
know why they should not be so, and should have no objection if 
they were. As far as I am concerned, they can be so! But there is 
just one trifling obstacle in the way of this wider and more con¬ 
venient conception of dreams—that as a matter of fact they are not 
so. My second answer would emphasize the point that to assume 
that dreams represent manifold modes of thought and intellectual 
operations is by no means a novel idea to myself: once, in the his¬ 
tory of a pathological case, I recorded a dream which occurred 
three nights running and never again; and gave it as my explana¬ 
tion that this dream corresponded to a resolution, the repetition of 
which became unnecessary as soon as that resolution was carried 
out. Later on, I published a dream which represented a confession. 
How is it possible for me then to contradict myself and assert that 
dreams are always and only wish-fulfilments? 

I do it rather than permit a stupid misunderstanding which might 
cost us the fruit of all our labours on the subject of dreams; a mis¬ 
understanding that confounds the dream with the latent dream^ 
thoughts, and makes statements with regard to the former which 
are applicable to the latter and to the latter only. For it is perfeedy 
true that dreams can represent, and be themselves replaced by, all 
the modes of thought just enumerated: resoludons, warnings, re¬ 
flections, preparations or attempts to solve some problem in regard 
to conduct, and so on. But when you look closely, you will recog- 
"nize that all this is true only of the latent thoughts which have been 
.transformed into the dream. You learn from interpretations of 
>^dreams that Ae unconsc ious thought-processes of mankind are occu* 
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pied with such resolutions, preparations and refl ectio ns, out of 
which dreams are formed by means of the dr^m-work. If your 
interest at any given moment is not so much in the dream-work, 
but centres on the unconscious thought-processes in people, you will' 
then eliminate the dream-formation and say of dreams themselves, ^ 
what is fof”airpractical purposes correct, that they represent a warn¬ 
ing, a resolve, and so on. This is what is often done in psycho¬ 
analytic work: generally we endeavour simply to demolish the mani¬ 
fest form of dreams and to substitute for it the corresponding latent 
thoughts in which the dream originated. 

Thus it is that we learn quite incidentally from our attempt to 
assess the latent dream-thoughts that all the highly complicated 
mental acts we have enumerated can be performed unconsciously— 
a conclusion surely as tremendous as it is bewildering. 

But to go back a little: you are quite right in speaking of dreams 
as representing these various modes of thought, provided that you 
are quite clear in your own minds that you are using an abbreviated 
form of expression and do not imagine that the manifold variety 
of which you speak is in itself part of the essential nature of dreams. 
When you speak of ‘‘a dream” you must mean either the manifest 
dream, i.e. the product of the dream-work, or at most that work 
itself, i.e. the mentaljrocess which forms the latent drearn-thoughts 
into the manifest dream. To use the word in any other sense is a 
confusion of ideas which is bound to be mischievous. If what you 
say is meant to apply to the latent thoughts behind the dream, then 
say so plainly, and do not add to the obscurity of the problem by 
your loose way of expressing yourselves. The latent dream-thoughts 
are the material which is transformed by the dream-work into the 
manifest dream. What makes you constantly confound the mate¬ 
rial with the process which deals with it? If you do that, in what 
way are you superior to those who know of the final product only, 
without being able to explain where it comes from or how it is 
constructed ? 

The only thing essential to the dream itself is the dream-work 
which has operated upon the thought-material; and when we come 
to theory we have no right to disregard this, even if in certain prac¬ 
tical situations it may be neglected. Further, analytic jobseryation 
shows that the dream -work neve r consists merely in translating the 
late nt thoughts i nto the archaic or regressive forms of expression de¬ 
scribed. On the contrary, something is Invariably added which does 
not belong to the latent thoughts of the day-time, but which is the 
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actual motive force in dream-formation; this indispensable com¬ 
ponent being the equally unconscious wish, to fulfil which the 
content of the dream is transformed. In so far, then, as you are con¬ 
sidering only the thoughts represented in it, the dream may be any 
conceivable thing—a warning, a resolve, a preparation, and so on; 
but besides this, it itself is always the fulfilment of an unconscious 
wish, and, when you regard it as the result of the dream-work, 
it is this alone. A dream then is never simply the expression of a 
resolve^or warning, and nothing more: in it the resolve, or what¬ 
ever it may be, is translated into the archaic form with the assist- 
i ance of an unconscious wish, and metamorphosed in such a way as 
to be a fulfilment of that wish. This single c har acteristic, that of 
fulfilling^a wish, is the constant one: the other component varies; 
it may indeed itself be a wish; in which event the dream represents 
the fulfilment of a latent wish from our waking hours brought 
about by the aid of an unconscious wish. 

Now all this is quite clear to myself, but I do not know whether 
I have succeeded in making it equally clear to you; and it is difficult 
to prove it to you; for, on the one hand, proof requires the evidence 
afforded by a careful analysis of many dreams and, on the other 
hand, this, the crucial and most impor tant point in. our conception 
of dreams, cannot be presented convincingly without reference to 
considerations upon which we have not yet touched. Seeing how 
closely linked up all phenomena are, you can hardly imagine that 
we can penetrate very far into the nature of any one of them with¬ 
out troubling ourselves about others of a similar nature. Since as 
yet we know nothing about those phenomena which are so nearly 
akin to dreams—neurotic symptoms—we must once more content 
ourselves with what we actually have achieved. I will merely give 
you the explanation of one more example and adduce a new con¬ 
sideration. 

Let us take once more that dream to which we have already re¬ 
verted several times, the one about the three theatre tickets for one 
florin and a half. I can assure you that I had no ulterior motive in 
selecting it in the first instance for an illustration. You know what 
the latent thoughts were: the v exatio n, after hearing that her friend 
had only just become engaged, that she herself should have mar¬ 
ried so hastily; depreciation of her husband and the idea that she 
could have found a better one if only she had waited. We also 
know already that the wish which made a dream out of these 
thoughts was the desire to “look on,” to be able to go to the theatre 
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—^vcry probably an offshoot of an old curiosity to find out at last 
what really docs happen after marriage. It is well known that in 
children this curiosity is regularly directed towards the sexual life 
of the parents; that is to say, it is an infantile impulse and, wher¬ 
ever it persists later in life, it has its roots in the infantile period. 
But the news received on the day previous to the dream gave no 
occasion for the aw^ening of this skoptopWlia; it only roused 
vexation and regret. This wish-impulse (of skoptophilia) was not 
at first connected with the latent thoughts, and the results of the 
dream-interpretation coiild have been used by the analysis without ^ 
taking it into consideration at all. But again, the vexation was not 
in itself capable of producing a dream: no dream could be formed 
out of the thought: “It was folly to be in such a hurry to marry” 
until that thought had stirred up the early wish to see at last what 
happened after marriage. Then th is wish for med the dream-content, 
substituting for marriage the going to the theatre; and the form 
was that'61 the fulfilment of the earlier wish: “Now I may go to 
the theatre and look at all that we have never been allowed to sec; 
and you may not. I am married and you have got to wait.” In this 
way the actual situation was transformed into its opposite and an 
old triumph substituted for the recent discomfiture; and inciden¬ 
tally, satisfaction both of a ‘gazing’ impulse and of one of egoistic 
rivalry was brought about. It is this latter satisfaction which deter¬ 
mines the manifest content of the dream; for in it she is actually 
sitting in the theatre, while her friend cannot get in. Those por¬ 
tions of the dream-content behin d which the latent thoughts still 
conceal t hemselves are to be found in the form of inappropriate 
and incomprehensible modifications of the gratifying situation. The 
business of interpretation is to put aside those features in the whole 
which merely represent a wish-fulfilment and to reconstruct the 
painful latent dream-thoughts from these indications. 

The consideration which I said I wished to call to your notice 
is intended to direct your atte ntion to these latent dream:thoughts 
now brought^ ia.to prominence. I must beg you not to forget that, 
first, the dreamer is uncomdqus j)f them; secondly, that they arc 
quite reasonable and coherent, so that we can understand them as 
comprehensible reactions to whatever stimulus has given rise to 
the dream; and, thirdly, that they may have the value of any 
mental impulse or intellytu al op eration. I will designate these 
thoughts more^rTctTy now than hitherto’as the residue from the 
previous day; the dreamer may acknowledge them or not. I then 
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distinguish between this ‘residue’ and ‘latent dream-thoughts,’ so 
that, as we have been accustomed to do all along, I will call every¬ 
thing which we learn from the interpretation of the dream ‘the 
I latent dream-thoughts,’ while ‘the residue from the previous day' is 
only a part of the latent dream-thoughts. Then our conception of 
what happens is this: something has been addedjto the residue from 
the previous day, something which also belongs to the unconscious, 
a strong but repressed wish-impulse, and it is this alone which 
makes the formation of a dream possible. The wish-impulse, acting 
upon the ‘residue,’ creates the other part of the latent dream- 
thoughts, that part which no longer need appear rational or com¬ 
prehensible from the point of view of our waking life. 

To illustrate the relation between the reticle and the unconscious 
wisl^I have elsewhere made use of a comparison which I cannot 
do better than repeat here. Every business undertaking requires a 
capitalist to defray the expenses and an entrepreneur who has the 
tidea and understands how to carry it out. Now the part of the capi¬ 
talist in dream-formation is always and only played by the un¬ 
conscious wish; it supplies the necessary fund of mental energy 
for it: the entrepreneur is the residue from the previous day, deter¬ 
mining the manner of the expenditure. It is, of course, quite possible 
for the capitalist himself to have the idea and the special knowledge 
needed, or for the entrepreneur himself to have capital. This sim¬ 
plifies the practical situation but makes the theory of it more diffi¬ 
cult. In economics we discriminate between the man in his function 
of capitalist and the same man in his capacity as entrepreneur; and 
this distinction restores the fundamental situation upon which our 
comparison is based. The same variations are to be found in the 
formation of dreams: I leave you to follow them out for yourselves. 

We cannot go any further at this point; for I think it likely that 
a disturbingjhought has long since occurred to you and it deserves 
a hearing. You may ask: “Is the so-called ‘residue’ really unconscious 
in the sense in which the wish necessary for the formation of the 
dream is unconscious.?” Your suspicion is justified: this is the salient 
point in the whole matter. They are not both unconscious in the 
same sense. The dream-wish belongs to a different type of uncon¬ 
scious, which, as we have seen, has its roots in the infantile period 
and is furnished with special mechanisms. It is very expedient to 
distinguish the two ^pes of “unconscious” from one another by 
speaking of them in different terms. But, all the same, we will 
rather wait until wc have familiarized ourselves with the phenom- 
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cna of the neuroses. If our conception of the existence of any kind 
of unconscious be already regarded as fantastic, what will people 
say if we admit that to reach our solution we have had to assume 
two kinds? 

Let us break off at this point. Once more you have heard only 
an incomplete statement; but is it not a hopeful thought that this 
knowledge will be carried further, either by ourselves or by those 
who come after us? And have not we ourselves learnt enough that 
new and startling? 



FIFTEENTH LECTURE 


DOUBTFUL POINTS AND CRITICAL 
OBSERVATIONS 

We will not leave the subject of dreams without dealing with the 
most common doubts and unc erta inties arising in connection with 
the novel ideas and conceptions we have been discussing: those of 
you who have followed these lectures attentively will have collected 
some material of the kind. 

1. You may have received an impression that even with strict 
adherence to technique our work of dream-interpretation leaves so 
much rooni for uncertainty that reliable translation of manifest 
dreams into their latent dream-thoughts will be thereby frustrated. 
You will urge first that one never knows whether any particular 
klement in a dream is to be understood literally or symbolically, 
since things employed as symbols do not thereby cease to be them¬ 
selves. Where there is no objective evidence to decide the question 
the interpretation on that particular point will be left to be arbi¬ 
trarily determined by the interpreter. Further, since in the dream- 
work opposites coincide, it is in every instance uncertain whether a 
specific dream-element is to be understood in a positive or a nega¬ 
tive sense, as itself or as its opposite—another opportunity for the 
interpreter to exercise a choice. Thirdly, on account of the frequency 
.with which inversion of every kind is employed in dreams, it is 
open to him to assume whenever he chooses that such an inversion 
has taken place. Finally you will point to having heard that one 
is seldom certain that the interpretation arrived at is the only pos¬ 
sible one, and that there is danger of overlooking another perfectly 
admissible interpretation of the same dream. In these circumstances, 
you will conclude, the discretion of the interpreter has a latitude 
that seems incompatible with any objective certainty in the result. 
Or you may also assume that the fault does not lie in dreams them¬ 
selves, but that something erroneous in our conceptions and prem¬ 
ises produces the unsatisfactory character of our interpretations. 

All that you say is undeniable and yet I do not think it justifies 
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either of your conclusions: that drea m-interpretation as pra ctised 
by us is at the mercy of t^^interpr(^e?s arbkrary decisions or that 
the inadequacy^SlKe results calls in question the correctness of our 
procedure. If for the “arbitrary decision” of the interpreter you will 
substitute his skil l, his expe rience and his und erstanding, then I am 
with you. This kind of personal factor is of course indispensable, 
especially when interpretation is difficult; it is just the same in other 
scientific work, however; it can’t be helped that one man will use 
any given technique less well, or apply it better, than another. The 
impression of arbitrariness made, for example, by the interpretation 
of symbols is corrected by the reflection that as a rule the connection 
of the dream-thoi^hts with one another, and of the dream with the 
life of the dreamer and the whole mental situation at the time of 
the dream, points directly to one of all the possible interpretations 
and renders all the rest useless. The conclusion that the imperfect 
character of the interpretations proceeds from fallacious hypotheses 
loses its force when consideration shows that, on the contrary, the 
i ambiguity or indefiniteness of dreams is a quality which we should 
necessarily expect in them. 

Let us call to mind our statement that the dream^work undertakes 
a trans lation _o f^..the^ dream-thoughts into a primitive mode of ex¬ 
pression, analogous to hieroglyphics. Now all such primitive sys¬ 
tems of expression are necessarily accompanied by am biguit y and 
indefiniteness; but we should not on that account be justified in 
doubting their practicability. You know that the coincidence of 
opposites in the dream-work is analogous to what is called the 
antithetical sense of primal words in the oldest languages. The phi¬ 
lologist, R. Abel, to whom we owe this information, writing iro 
1884, begs us not on any account to imagine that there was any 
ambiguity in what one person said to another by means of am¬ 
bivalent words of this sort. On the contrary, intonation, gestures and 
the wholecontext can have left no doubt whatever which of the two 
oppo sites the speaker had in mind to convey. In writing where 
gestures are absent the addition of little pictorial signs, not meant 
to receive separate oral expression, replaced them: e.g. a drawing 
of a little man, either crouching or standing upright, according as 
the ambiguous hen of the hieroglyphic meant “weak” or “strong.” 
So that misunderstanding was avoided in spite of the ambiguity of 
sounds and,, signs. 

In ancient systems of expression, for instance, in the scripts of 
the oldest languages, indefiniteness of various kinds is found with 
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a frequency which we should not tolerate in our writings to-day. 
Thus in many Semitic writings only the consonants of the words 
appear: the omitted vowels have to be supplied by the reader from 
his knowledge and from the context. Hieroglyphic writing follows 
a similar principle, although not exactly the same; and this is the 
reason why nothing is known of the pronunciation of ancient 
Egyptian. There are besides other kinds of indefiniteness in the 
sacred writings of the Egyptians: for example, it is left to the 
writer’s choice to inscribe the pictures from right to left or from left 
to right. To be able to read them, we have to remember that we 
must be guided by the direction of the faces of the figures, birds, 
and so forth. But it was also open to the writer to set the pictures 
in vertical columns and, in the case of inscriptions on smaller ob¬ 
jects, he was led by considerations of what was pleasing to the eye, 
and of the space at his disposal, to introduce still further alterations 
in the arrangement of the signs. The most confusing feature in 
hieroglyphic script is that there is no spacing between the words. 
The pictures are all placed at equal intervals on the page, and it is 
generally impossible to know whether any given sign goes with 
the preceding one or forms the beginning of a new word. In Persian 
cuneiform writing, on the other hand, a slanting sign is used to 
separate the words. 

The Chinese language, both spoken and written, is exceedingly 
ancient but is still used to-day by four hundred million people. 
Don’t suppose that I understand it at all; I only obtained some in¬ 
formation about it because I hoped to find in it analogies to the 
kinds of indef^oiteness occurring in dreams; nor was I disappointed 
in my expectation, for Chinese is so full of uncertainties as posi¬ 
tively to terrify one. As is well known, it consists of a number of 
isyllabic sounds which are pronounced singly or doubled in combina¬ 
tion. One of the chief dialects has about four hundred of these 
sounds, and since the vocabulary of this dialect is estimated at some¬ 
where about four thousand words it is evident that every sound 
has an average of ten different meanings—some fewer, but some 
all the more. For this reason there are a whole series of devices to 
escape ambiguity, for the context alone will not show which of the 
|]ten possible meanings of the syllable the speaker wishes to convey 
to the hearer. Amongst these devices is the combining of two 
sounds into a single wojnd and the use of four different “tones” in 
which these syllables may be spoken. For purposes of our compari¬ 
son a sdll more interesting fact is that this language is practically 
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ivithout grammar: it is impossible to say of any of the one-syllabled 
words whether it is a noun, a verb or an adjective; and, further, 
there are no inflections to show gender, number, case, tense or 
mood. The language consists, as we may say, of the raw material 
only; just as our thought-language is resolved into its raw material 
by the dreain-work omitting to express the relations in it. Wherever 
there is any uncertainty in Chinese the decision is left to the intelli¬ 
gence of. the listener, who is guided by the context. I made a note 
of a Chinese saying, which literally translated runs thus: “Little 
what see, much what wonderful.” This is simple enough to under¬ 
stand. It may mean: “The less a man has seen, the more he finds 
to wonder at,” or “There is rnucITto wonder at for the man who 
has seen little.” Naturally there is no occasion to choose between 
these two translations which differ only in grammatical construc¬ 
tion, We are assured that in spite of these uncertainties the Chinese 
language is a quite exceptionally good medium of expression; so 
it is clear that indefiniteness does not necessarily lead to ambiguity. 

Now we must certainly admit that the position of affairs is far 
less favourable in regard to the mode of expression in dreams than 
it is with these ancient tongues and scripts; for these latter were 
originally designed as a means of communication; that is, they 
were intended to be understood, no matter what ways or means 
they had to employ. But just this character is lacking to dreams; 
their object is not to tell anyone anything; they are not a means of 
communication; on the contrary, it is important to them not to be 
understood. So we ought not to be surprised or misled if the result 
is that a number of the ambiguities and uncertainties in dreams 
cannot be determined. The only certain piece of knowledge gained 
from our comparison is that this indefiniteness (which people 
would like to make use of as an argument against the accuracy of 
our dream-interpretations) is rather to be recognized as a regular 
characteristic of all primitive systems of expression. 

Practice and experience alone can determine the extent to which 
dreams can in actual fact be understood. My own opinion is that 
this is possible to a very great extent; and a comparison of the re¬ 
sults obtained by properly trained analysts confirms my view. It is 
well known that the lay public, even in scientific circles, delights 
to make a parade of superior scepticism in the face of the difficulties 
and uncertainties which beset a scientific achievement; I think they 
are wrong in so doing. You may possibly not all know that the 
same thing happened at the time when the Babylonian and Assyrian 
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inscriptions were being deciphered. There was a point at which 
public opinion was active in declaring that the men deciphering the 
cuneiform writing were victims of a chimera and that the whole 
business of investigation was a fraud. But in the year 1857 the 
Royal Asiatic Society made a conclusive test. They challenged four 
of the most distinguished men engaged in this branch of research 
—^Rawlinson, Hincks, Fox Talbot and Oppert—to send to the 
Society in sealed envelopes independent translations of a newly 
discovered inscription, and, after comparing the four versions, they 
were able to announce that there was sufficient agreement between 
the four to justify belief in what had been achieved and confidence 
in further progress. The mockery of the learned laity then grad¬ 
ually came to an end, and certainty in the reading of cuneiform 
documents has advanced enormously since then. 

2. A second series of objections is closely connected with an im¬ 
pression which you also have probably not escaped; namely, that 
a number of the solutions achieved by our method of dream-inter¬ 
pretation seem strained, specious, “dragged in,*'—^in other words, 
forced, or even comical or joking. These criticisms are so frequent 
that I will take at random the last that has come to my ears. Now 
listen: a head-master in Switzerland—that free country—^was re¬ 
cently asked to resign his post on account of his interest in psycho¬ 
analysis, He protested and a Berne paper published the decision of 
the school authorities on his case. I shall quote a few sentences from 
the article which refer to psycho-analysis: “Further, we are amazed 
at the far-fetched and factitious character of many of the examples 
given in the said book by Dr. Pfister of Zurich. ... It is indeed 
a matter for surprise that the head-master of a Training College 
should accept so credulously all these assertions and such specious 
evidence.” These sentences purport to be the final opinion of “One 
who judges calmly.” I am much more inclined to think this “calm” 
factitious. Let us examine these remarks more closely in the expecta¬ 
tion that a certain amount of reflection and knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject will do no harm, even to a “calm judgement.” 

It is really quite refreshing to see how swiftly and unerringly 
anyone relying merely on his first impressions can arrive at an 
opinion on some critical question of psychology in its more abstruse 
aspects. The interpretations seem to him far-fetched and strained, 
and do not commend themselves to him; consequently, they are 
wrong and the whole business is rubbish. Such critics never give 
even a passing thought to the possibility that there may be good 
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reasons why the interpretations are bound to convey this very im¬ 
pression—a thought which would lead to the further question 
what these good reasons are. 

The circumstance which calls forth this criticism is essentially re¬ 
lated to the effect of displacement, which you have learnt to know 
as the most powerful instrument in the service of the dream-censor¬ 
ship. With its aid the substitute-formations which we call allusions 
are created; but these allusions are of a kind not easy to recognize 
as such; nor is it easy to discover the thought proper by working 
back from them, for they are connected with it by the most ex¬ 
traordinary and unusual extrinsic associations. But the whole matter 
throughout concerns things which are meant to bej^dden, intended 
to be concealed: that is exactly the object of the dream-censorship. 
We must not expect, though, to find something that has been 
hidden by looking in the very place where it ordinarily belongs. 
The frontier surveillance authorities nowadays are a good deal more 
cunning in this respect than the Swiss school authorities; for they 
are not content with examining portfolios and letter-cases when 
hunting for documents and plans; but consider the possibility that 
spies and smugglers may conceal anything compromising about 
their persons, in places where it is most difficult to detect and where 
such things certainly do not belong, for example, between the 
double soles of their boots. If the concealed articles are found there, 
it is certainly true that they have been “dragged” to light, but they 
are none the less a very good “find.” 

In admitting the possibility that the connection between a latent 
dream-element and its manifest substitute may appear rpost remote 
and extraordinary, sometimes even comical or joking, we are guided 
by our wide experience of instances in which we did not as a rule 
find the meaning ourselves. It is often impossible to arrive at such 
interpretations by our own efforts: no sane person could guess the 
bridge connecting the two. The dreamer either solves the riddle 
straightaway by a direct association {he can do it because it is in 
his mind that the substitute-formation originated); or else he pro¬ 
vides so much material that there is no longer any need for special 
penetration in order to solve it—the solution thrusts itself upon us 
as inevitable. If the dreamer does not help us in either of these 
two ways the manifest element in question will remain for ever 
incomprehensible. Let me give you one more instance of this kind 
which happened recently. A patient of mine lost her father during 
the course of the treatment, after which she seized every oppor- 
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tunity to bring him back to life in her dreams. In one of these her 
father appeared in a certain connection otherwise not applicable and 
said: "It is quarter past eleven, it is half past eleven, it is quarter 
to twelve!* For the interpretation of this curious detail she could 
only provide the a ssociatio n that her father was pleased when his 
older children were punctual at the midday meal. This certainly 
fitted in with the dream-element, but it threw no light on its origin. 
The situation which had just been reached in the treatment gave 
good grounds for the suspicion that a carefully suppressed critical 
antagonism to her much loved and honoured father had played a 
part in this dream. Following out her further associations, appar¬ 
ently quite remote from the dream, she told how she had heard a 
long discussion of psychological questions on the day before and 
a relative had said: “Primitive man (Urmensch) survives in all of 
us.” Now a light dawns on us. Here was again a splendid oppor¬ 
tunity for her to imagine that her dead father survived, and so in 
the dream she made him a “clock-man” (Uhrmensch), telling the 
quarters up to the time of the midday meal. 

The likeness to^a pun in this cannot be ignored, and as a matter 
of fact it has often happened that a dreamer's pun has been ascribed 
to the interpreter; there are yet other examples in which it is not 
at all easy to decide whether we are dealing with a joke or a dream. 
But you will remember that the same sort of doubt arose with some 
slips of the tongue. A man related as a dream that he and his uncle 
were sitting in the latter’s auto (automobile) and his uncle kissed 
him. The dreamer himself instantly volunteered the interpretation: 
it meant "auto-qrotism” (a term used in our theory of the libido, 
signifying gratification obtained without any external love-object). 
Now was this man allowing himself a joke at our expense and pre¬ 
tending that a pun which occurred to him was part of a dream? 
I do not think so: he really did dream it. But where does this be¬ 
wildering resemblance between dreams and jokes come from? At 
one time this question took me somewhat out of my way, for it 
necessitated my making a thorough investigation into the question 
of wit itself. This led to the conclusion that wit originates as fol¬ 
lows: a precohscious train of thought is for "a moment left to a 
process of unconscious elaboration, from which it emerges in the 
form of a witticism. While under the influence of the unconscious 
it is subject to the mechanisms there operative—to condensation 
and displacement; that is to say, to the same processes as we found 
at work in the dream-work; and the similarity sometimes found 
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between dreams and wit is to be ascribed to this character common 
to both. But the unintentional “dream joke'* does not amuse us as 
does an ordinary witticism; a deeper study of wit may show you 
why this is so. The “dreamjpke” strikes us as a poor fori^of wit; 
it does not make us^ laugh, it leaves us cold. 

Now in this we are lollowing the path of the ancient method of 
dream-interpretation, which has given us, besides much that is use¬ 
less, many a valuable example of interpretation upon which we 
ourselves could not improve. I will tell you a dream of historic 
importance which is related in slightly different versions by Plutarch 
and Artemidorus of Daldis, the dreamer being Alexander the Great. 
When he was laying siege to the city of Tyre, which was putting up 
an obstinate resistance (b.c. 322), he dreamt one night that he saw 
a dancing satyr. The dream-interpreter Aristandros, who accom¬ 
panied the army on its campaigns, interpreted this dream by divid¬ 
ing the word “satyros” into od Tvpog (“Tyre is thine”), and prophe¬ 
sied from this the king’s victory over the city. This interpretation 
decided Alexander to continue the siege and eventually the city fell. 
The interpretation, factitious as it seems, was undoubtedly the right 
one. 

3. I can well imagine that you will be especially impressed on 
being told that even people who have long studied the interpreta¬ 
tion of dreams in the course of their work as psycho-analysts have 
raised objections to our conception of dreams. It would indeed have 
been exceptional if so excellent an opportunity for new mistakes 
had been let slip; and so assertions have been made, due to confu¬ 
sion of ideas and based on unjustifiable generalizations, which are 
hardly less incorrect than the medical conception of dreams. One 
of these statements you know already: that dreams deal with at¬ 
tempts at adaptation to the situation at the moment and with the 
solution of future problems; in other words, that they pursue a 
“prospective tendency” or aim (A. Maeder). We have already 
demonstrated that this statement rests upon a confusion between 
dreams and the latent dream-thoughts and ignores the process of 
dream-work. If those who speak of this “prospective tendency” 
mean thereby to characterize the unconscious mental activity to 
which the latent thoughts belong, then, on the one hand, they tell 
us nothing new and, on the other hand, the description is not ex¬ 
haustive; for unconscious mental activity occupies itself with many 
other things besides^'pfepiratmTrTS^ffir There seems to be 
a much'worse confusion behind the assurance that the “death 
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clause” may be found underlying every dream; I am not quite dear 
what this formula is intended to mean, but I suspect that behind , 
it the dream is confounded with the whole personality of the 
dreamer. 

An unjustifiable generalization, based on a. few striking exam¬ 
ples, is contained in the statement that every dream admitsjof^two 
kiads_qf..interpretation: one of the kind we have described, the so- 
called “psycbp-analytic” interpretation, and the other the so-called 
“anagogic,” which disregards the instinctual tendencies and aims at 
a representation of the higher mental functions (H. Silberer); there 
are dreams of this kind, but you will seek in vain to extend this 
conception to include even a majority of dreams. After all you have 
heard, the statement that all dreams are to be interpreted bisexually, 
as a combination of two tendencies which may be called male and 
female (A. Adler), will seem to you quite incomprehensible. Here 
again, single dreams of this sort do of course occur and later on you 
may learn that their structure is similar to that of certain hysterical 
symptoms. I mention all these discoveries of new general character¬ 
istics of dreams in order to warn you against them, or at least to 
leave you in no doubt about my own opinion of them. 

4. At one time the objective value of research into dreams seemed 
to be discredited by the fact that patients treated analytically ap¬ 
peared to suit the content of their dreams to the favourite theories 
of their doctors, one class dreaming mainly of sexual impulses, and 
another of impulses for mastery, others again even of rebirth (W. 
Stekel). The force of this observation is weakened by the reflection 
that people dreamed dreams before there was any such thing as 
psycho-analytic treatment to influence their dreams and that the 
patients undergoing treatment nowadays also used to dream before 
they began it. The actual fact in this supposedly new observation is 
soon shown to be self-evident and of no consequence for the theory 
of dreams. The residue from the previous day which gives rise to 
dreams is a residue from the great interests of waking life. If the 
physician’s words and the stimuli which he gives have become of 
importance to the patient they then enter into whatever constitutes 
the residue and can act as mental stimuli for dream-formation, just 
like other interests of affective value roused on the preceding day 
which have not subsided; they operate in the same way as bodily 
stimuli which affect the sleeper^ during sleep. Like these other 
facto rs in citing dreams, the trains of thought rousedl by tfic“physi¬ 
cian can appear in the manifest dream-content or be revealed in the 
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latent thoughts. We know indeed that dreams can be experimen¬ 
tally produced, or, to speak more accurately, a part of the dream- 
material can be thus introduced into the dream. In influencing his 
patients thus the analyst plays a part no different from that of an 
experimenter, like Mourly Void, who placed in certain positions 
the limbs of the person upon whom he experimented. 

We can often influence what a man shall dream about, but never 
what he will dream; for the mechanism of the dream-work and the 
unconscious dream-wish are inaccessible to external influence of any 
sort. We realized, when we were considering dreams arising out of 
bodily stimuli, that in the reaction to the bodily or mental stimuli 
brought to bear upon the dreamer the peculiarity and independence 
of dream-life is clearly seen. The criticism I have just discussed 
which tends to cast a doubt upon the objectivity of dream investiga¬ 
tion is again an assertion based upon confounding, this time con¬ 
founding dreams with—their material. 

I wanted to tell you as much as this about the problems of dreams. 
You will guess that I have passed over a great deal and will have 
discovered for yourselves that my treatment of nearly every point 
has necessarily been incomplete; but this is due to the phenomena 
of dreams being so closely connected with those of the neuroses. 
Our plan was to study dreams as an introduction to the study of 
the neuroses and it was certainly a better one than beginning the 
other way about; but since dreams prepare us for comprehension 
of the neuroses, so also can a correctly formed estimate of dreams 
be acquired only after some knowledge of neurotic manifestations 
has been gained. 

I do not know how you may think about it, but I can assure you 
that I do not regret having taken up so much of your interest and 
of the time at our disposal in the consideration of problems con¬ 
nected with dreams. I know no other way by which one can so 
speedily arrive at conviction of the correctness of those statements 
by which psycho-analysis stands or falls. It requires strenuous work 
for many months, and even years, to demonstrate that the symp¬ 
toms in a case of neurotic illness have a meaning, serve a purpose, 
and arise from the patient’s experiences in life. On the other hand, 
a few hours’ effort may be enough to show these things in some 
dream which at first seemed utterly confused and incomprehensible, 
and in this way to confirm all the premises upon which psycho¬ 
analysis rests—the existence of unconscious mental processes, the 
special mechanisms which they obey, and the instinctive propelling 
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forces which are expressed by them. And when we remember how 
far-reaching is the analogy in the structure of dreams to that of 
neurotic symptoms and, with that, reflect how rapid is the trans¬ 
formation of a dreamer into a wide-awake, reasonable human being, 
we acquire an assurance that the neuroses too depend only upon an 
alteration in the balance of the forces at work in mental life. 



PART III 

GENERAL THEORY OF THE NEUROSES 




SIXTEENTH LECTURE 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND PSYCHIATRY 

It pleases me greatly to see you here again to continue our discus¬ 
sions after a year has passed. Last year the subject of my lectures 
was the application of psycho-analysis to errors and to dreams; I 
hope this year to lead you to some comprehension of neurotic 
phenomena which, as you will soon discover, have much in com¬ 
mon with both our former subjects. I must tell you before I begin, 
however, that I cannot concede you the same attitude towards me 
now as I did last year. Then I endeavoured to make no step with¬ 
out being in agreement with your judgement; I debated a great 
deal with you, submitted to your objections, in fact, recognized you 
and your “healthy common-sense” as the deciding/factor. That is 
no longer possible and for a very simple reason. Errors and dreams 
are phenomena which were familiar to you; one might say you had 
as much experience of them as I, or could easily have obtained it. 
The manifestations of neurosis, however, are an unknown region 
to you; those of you who are not yourselves medical men have no 
access there except through the accounts I give you; and of what ^ 
use is the most excellent judgement where there is no knowledge" 
of the subject under debate? 

However, do not receive this announcement as though I were 
going to give these lectures ex cathedra or to demand unconditional 
acceptance from you. Any such misconception would do me a gross 
injustice. I do not aim at producing conviction—^my aim is to stimu¬ 
late enquiry and to destroy prejudices. If owing to ignorance of the 
subject you are not in a position to adjudicate, then you should 
neither believe nor reject. You should only listen and allow what ^ 
I tell you to make its own effect upon you. Convictions are not so 
easily acquired, or, when they are achieved without much trouble, .^ 
they soon prove worthless and unstable. No one has a right to 
conviction on these matters who has not worked at this subject 
for itiany years, as I have, and has not himself experienced the same 
new and astonishing discoveries. Then why these sudden convic- 
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tions in intellectual matters, lightning conversions, and instan¬ 
taneous repudiations? Do you not see that the coup de foudre, “love 
at first sight,” proceeds from a very different mental sphere, from 
the affective one? We do not require even our patients to bring 
with them any conviction in favour of psycho-analysis or any de¬ 
votion to it. It would make us suspicious of them. Benevolent 
scepticism is the attitude in them which we like best. Therefore 
will you also try to let psycho-analytical conceptions develop quietly 
in your minds alongside the popular or the psychiatric view, until 
opportunities arise for them to influence^ each other and be united 
into a decisive opinion. 

On the other hand, you are not for a moment to suppose that 
the psycho-analytic point of view which I shall lay before you is 
a speculative system of ideas. On the contrary, it is the result of 
experience, being founded either on direct observations or on con¬ 
clusions drawn from observation. Whether these have been drawn 
in an adequate or a justifiable manner future advances in science 
will show; after nearly two and a half decades and now that I am 
fairly well advanced in years I may say, without boasting, that it 
was particularly difficult, intense, and all-absorbing work that 
yielded these observations. I have often had the impression that our 
opponents were unwilling to consider this source of our statements, 
as if they looked upon them as ideas derived subjectively which 
anyone could dispute at his own sweet will. This attitude on the 
part of my opponents is not quite comprehensible to me. Perhaps it 
comes from the circumstance that physicians pay so little attention 
to neurotics and listen so carelessly to what they say that it has 
become impossible for them to perceive anything in the patients’ 
communications or to make detailed observations from them. I will 
take this opportunity of assuring you that in these lectures I shall 
make few controversial references, least of all to individuals. I have 
never been able to convince myself of the truth of the saying that 
“strife is the father of all things.” I think the source of it was the 
philosophy of the Greek sophists and that it errs, as does the latter, 
through the overestimation of dialectics. It seems to me, on the 
contrary, that scientific controversy, so-called, is on the whole quite 
unfruitful, apart from the fact that it is almost always conducted 
in a highly personal manner. Until a few years ago I could boast 
that I had only once been engaged in a regular scientific dispute, 
and that with one single investigator, Lowenfeld of Munich. The 
end of it was that we became friends and have remained so to this 
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<lay. But I did not repeat the experiment for a very long time be¬ 
cause I was not certain that the outcome would be the same. 

Now you will surely judge that a refusal of this kind to discuss 
matters publicly points to a high degree of inaccessibility to crit¬ 
icism, to obstinacy, or, in the polite colloquialism of the scientific 
world, to “pig'headedness.” ^ My reply to yo‘u would be that, should 
you have arrived at a conviction by means of such hard work, you 
would also thereby derive a certain right to maintain it with some 
tenacity. Further, on my own behalf, I can say that in the course 
of my work I have modified my views on important points, changed 
them or replaced them by others, and have of course in each case 
published the fact. What has been the result of this frankness? 
Some people have ignored my corrections of myself altogether and 
still to-day criticize me in respect of views which no longer mean 
the same to me. Others positively reproach me for these changes 
and declare me to be unreliable on that account. No one who 
changes his views once or twice deserves to be believed, for it is 
only too likely that he will be mistaken again in his latest asser¬ 
tions; but anyone who sticks to anything he has once said, or re¬ 
fuses to give way upon it easily enough, is obstinate or pig-headed; 
is it not so? What is to be done in the face of these self-contra¬ 
dictory criticisms except to remain as one is and behave as seems 
best to one? This is what I decided to do; and I am not deterred 
from remodelling and improving my theories in accordance with 
later experience. I have so far found nothing to alter in my funda¬ 
mental standpoint and I hope this will never be necessary. 

So now I have to lay before you the psycho-analytic theory of 
neurotic manifestations. For this purpose it will be simplest, on 
account of both the analogy and the contrast, to take an example 
which links up with the phenomena we have already considered. 
I will take a ‘symptomatic act’ which I see many people commit in 
my own consulting-room. The analyst has little to offer to the people 
who come to a physician’s consulting-room for half-an-hour to 
recount the lifelong misery of their fate. His deeper comprehen¬ 
sion makes it difficult for him to give, as another might, the 
opinion that there is nothing wrong with them and that they had 
better take a light course of hydro-therapy. One of our colleagues 
once replied, with a shrug, when asked how he dealt with con¬ 
sultation patients, that he “fined them so many crowns for ‘wasting 
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the time o£ the court.’ ” You will therefore not be surprised to hear 
that even the busiest psycho-analysts are not much sought after 
for consultations. I have had the ordinary door between the wait¬ 
ing-room and my consulting-room supplemented by another door 
and covered with felt. The reason for this is obvious. Now it con¬ 
stantly happens when I admit people from the waiting-room that 
they omit to close these doors, leaving even both doors open behind 
them. When I see this happen, I at once, with some stiffness, re¬ 
quest him or her to go back and make j;pod the omission, no mat¬ 
ter how fine a gentleman he may be or how many hours she has 
spent on her toilet. My action gives the impression of being un¬ 
called-for and pedantic; occasionally too I have found myself in 
the wrong, when the person turned out to be one of those wha 
cannot themselves grasp a door-handle and are glad when those 
with them avoid it. But in the majority of cases I was right, for 
anyone who behaves in this way and leaves the door of a physician’s 
'consulting-room open into the waiting-room belongs to the rabble 
and deserves to be received with coldness. Now don’t allow your¬ 
selves to be biassed before you have heard the rest. This omission 
on the part of a patient occurs only when he has been waiting alone 
in the outer room and thus leaves an empty room behind him, 
never when others, strangers to him, have also been waiting there. 
In the latter case he knows very well that it is to his own interest 
not to be overheard while he talks to the physician and he never 
neglects to close both doors carefully. 

Occurring in this way, the patient’s omission is neither accidental 
nor meaningless, and not even unimportant, for it betrays the 
visitor’s attitude to the physician. He belongs to that large class who 
seek those in high places, and wish to be dazzled and intimidated. 
Perhaps he had made enquiries by telephone at what time he would 
be most likely to gain admittance and had been expecting to find 
a crowd of applicants in a queue, as if at the grocer’s in war-time. 
Then he is shown into an empty room which, moreover, is most 
modestly furnished, and he is dumbfounded. He must somehow 
make the physician atone for the superfluous respect he had been 
prepared to show him; and so he omits to close the doors between 
the waiting- and the consulting-rooms. He intends this to mean: 
“Pooh! there is no one here and I daresay there won’t be, however 
long I stay!” He would behave during the interview in an uncivil 
and supercilious manner, too, if his presumption were not curbed 
at the outset by a sharp reminder. 
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In the analysis of this little symptomatic act you find nothing that 
is not already known to you; namely, the conclusion that it is no 
accident but has in it motive, meaning, and intention; that it be¬ 
longs to a mental context which can be specified^ and that it pro¬ 
vides a small indication of a more important mental process. But 
above all it implies that the process thus indicated is not known 
to the consciousness of the person who carries it out; for not one 
of the patients who left the two doors open would have admitted 
that he wished to show any depreciation of me by his neglect. Many 
of them could probably recall a sense of disappointment on enter¬ 
ing the empty waiting-room, but the connection between this im¬ 
pression and the succeeding symptomatic act certainly remained out¬ 
side their consciousness. 

Now let us place this little analysis of a symptomatic act by the 
side of an observation made on a patient. I will choose one which 
is fresh in my memory, and also because it can be described in com¬ 
paratively few words. A certain amount of detail is indispensable 
^for any such account. 

A young officer, home on short leave of absence, asked me to 
treat his mother-in-law, who was living in the happiest surround¬ 
ings and yet was embittering her own and her family’s lives by a 
nonsensical idea. I found her a well-preserved lady, fifty-three years 
of age, of a friendly, simple disposition, who gave without hesita- 
ton the following account of herself. She is most happily married, 
and lives in the country with her husband who manages a large 
factory. She cannot say enough of her husband’s kindness and con¬ 
sideration; theirs had been a love-marriage thirty years ago, since 
when they had never had a cloud, a quarrel, or a moment’s jeal¬ 
ousy. Her two children have both married well, but her husband’s 
sense of duty keeps him still at work. A year before, an incredible 
and, to her, incomprehensible thing happened. She received an 
anonymous letter telling her that her excellent husband was car¬ 
rying on an intrigue with a young girl, and believed it on the spot 
—since then her happiness has been destroyed. The details were 
more or less as follows: she had a housemaid with whom she dis¬ 
cussed confidential matters, perhaps rather too freely. This young 
woman cherished a positively venomous hatred for another girl 
who had succeeded better in Life than herself, although of no better 
origin. Instead of going into service, the other young woman had 
had a commercial training, been taken into the factory and, owing 
to vacancies caused by the absence of staff on service in the field, 
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had been, promoted to a good position. She lived in the factory, 
knew all the gentlemen, and was even addres^d as “Miss.” The 
other one who had been left behind in life was only too ready to 
accuse her former schoolmate of all possible evil. One day our 
patient and her housemaid were discussing an elderly gentleman 
who had visited the house and of whom it was said that he did not 
live with his wife but kept a mistress. Why, she did not know, but 
she suddenly said: “I cannot imagine anything more awful than 
to hear that my husband had a mistress.” The next day she received 
by post an anonymous letter in disguised handwriting which in¬ 
formed her of the very thing she had just imagined. She con¬ 
cluded—^probably correctly—that the letter was the handiwork of 
her malicious housemaid, for the woman who was named as the 
mistress of her husband was the very girl who was the object of 
this housemaid’s hatred. Although she at once saw through the plot 
and had seen enough of such cowardly accusations in her own sur¬ 
roundings to place little credence in them, our patient was never¬ 
theless prostrated by this letter. She became terribly excited and at 
once sent for her husband to overwhelm him with reproaches. The 
husband laughingly denied the accusation and did the best thing 
he could. He sent for the family physician (who also attended the 
factory), and he did his best to calm the unhappy lady. The nexf 
thing they did was also most reasonable. The housemaid was dis¬ 
missed, but not the supposed mistress. From that time on the patient 
claims to have repeatedly brought herself to a calm view of the 
matter, so that she no longer believes the contents of the letter; but 
it has never gone very deep nor lasted very long. It was enough 
to hear the young woman’s name mentioned, or to meet her in 
the street, for a new attack of suspicion, agony, and reproaches to 
break out. 

This is the clinical picture of this excellent woman’s case. It did 
, not require much experience of psychiatry to perceive that, in con¬ 
trast to other neurotics, she described her symptoms too mildly— 
as we say, dissimulated them—^and that she had never really over¬ 
come her belief in the anonymous letter. 

Now what i^ttitude does a psycluatrist take up to such a case? 
^ We know already what he would say to the symptomatic act of a 
patient who does not close the waiting-room doors. He explains it 
as an accident, without interest psychologically, and no concern of 
his. But he cannot continue to take up this attitude in regard to 
the case of the jealous lady. The symptomatic action appears to be un- 
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important; the symptom calls for notice as a grave matter. Sub^ 
jectively it involves intense suffering, and objectively it threatens 
to break up a family; its claim to psychiatric interest is therefore 
indisputable. First the psychiatrist tries to characterize the symptom 
by some essential attribute. The idea with which this lady torments 
hersejf canriot be called nonsensical in itself; it does Jiappen that 
elderly husbands contract relationships with young women. But 
there is something else about it that is nonsensical and incompre¬ 
hensible. The patient has absolutely no grounds, except the anony¬ 
mous letter, for supposing that her loving and faithful husband 
belongs to this category of men, otherwise not so uncommon. She 
knows that this communication carries no proof, she can explain 
its origin satisfactorily; she ought therefore to be able to say to 
herself that she has no grounds for her jealousy and she does even 
say so, but she suffers just as much as if she regarxled her jealousy 
as well-founded. Ideas of this kind that are inaccessible to logic and 
the arguments of reality are unanimously described as delusions. 
The good lady suffers therefore, from a delusion of jealousy. That 
is evidently the essential characteristic of the case. 

Having established this first point, our psychiatric interest in¬ 
creases. When a delusion cannot be dissipated by the facts of 
reality, it probably does not spring from reality. Where else then 
does it spring from? Delusions can have the most various contents; 
why is the content of it in this case jealousy? What kind of people 
have delusions, and particularly delusions of jealousy? Now we 
should like to listen to the psychiatrist, but he leaves us in the 
lurch here. He considers only one of our questions. He will examine 
the family history of this woman and will perhaps bring us the 
answer that the kind of people who suffer from delusions are those 
in whose families similar or different disorders have occurred re¬ 
peatedly. In other words, this lady has developed a delusion because 
she had an hereditary predisposition to do so. That is certainly 
something; but js it all that we want to know? Is it the sole cause 
of her disease? Does it satisfy us to assume that it is unimportant, 
arbitrary, or inexplicable that one kind of delusion should have been 
developed instead of another? And are we to understand the 
proposition—that the hereditary predisposition is decisive—also in 
a negative sense; that is, that no matter what experiences and 
emotions life had brought her she was destined some time or other 
to produce a delusion? You will want to know why scientific 
psychiatry gives no further explanation. And I reply: ‘‘Only a rogue 
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gives more than he has/* The psychiatrist knows of no path lead¬ 
ing to any further explanation in such a case. He has to content 
himself with a diagnosis and, in spite of wide experience, with a 
very uncertain prognosis of its future course. 

Now can psycho-analysis do better than this? Yes, certainly I 
hope to show you that even in such an obscure case as this it is 
possible to disg)Yer something which makes closer comprehension 
possible. First, I shall ask you to notice this incomprehensible 
detail; that the anonymous letter on which her delusion is founded 
'was positively provoked by the patient herself, by her saying to the 
scheming housemaid the day before that nothing could be more 
awful than to hear that her husband had an intrigue with a young 
woman. She first put the idea of sending the letter into the servant’s 
mind by this. So the delusion acquires a certain independence of 
the letter; it existed beforehand as a fear—or, as a wish?—in her 
mind. Besides this, the further small indications revealed in the 
bare two hours of analysis are noteworthy. The patient responded 
very coldly, it is true, to the request to tell me her further thoughts, 
ideas, and recollections, after she had finished her story. She de¬ 
clared that nothing came to her mind, she had told me everything; 
and after two hours the attempt had to be given up, because she 
announced that she felt quite well already and was certain that thr 
morbid idea would not return. Her saying this was naturally due 
to resistance and to the fear of further analysis. In these two hours 
she had let fall some remarks, nevertheless, which made a certain 
interpretation not only possible but inevitable, and this interpretation 
thi\ew a sharp light on the origin of the delusion of jealousy. There 
actually existed in her an infatuation for a young man, for the very 
son-in-law who had urged her to seek my assistance. Of this infatu¬ 
ation she herself knew nothing or only perhaps very little; in the 
circumstances of their relationship it was easily possible for it to 
disguise^itself as harmless tenderness on her part. After what we 
have already learnt it is not difficult to see into the mind of this 
good woman and excellent mother. Such an infatuation, such a 
monstrous, impossible thing, could not come into her conscious 
mind pit persisted, nevertheless, and unconsciously exerted a heavy 
pressure. Something had to happen, some sort of relief had to be 
found; and the simplest alleviation lay in that mechanism of dis¬ 
placement which so regularly plays its part in the formation of 
delusional jealousy. If not merely she, old woman that she was, 
were in Ipyc with a young man, but if only her old husband too 
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were in love with a young mistress, then her torturing conscience 
would , be absolved from the infidelity. The phantasy of her hus¬ 
band’s infidelity was thus a cooling balm on her burning wound. 
Of her own love she never became conscious; but its reflect ion i n 
the delusion, which brought such advantages, thus became com¬ 
pulsive, delusional and conscious. All arguments against it could 
naturally avail nothing; for they were directed only against the 
reflection, and not against the original to which its strength was due 
and which lay buried out of reach in the unconscious. 

Let us now piece together the results of this short, obstructed 
psycho-analytic attempt to understand this case. It is assumed of 
course that the information acquired was correct, a point which I 
cannot submit to your judgement here. First of all, the delusion is 
no longer senseless and incomprehensible; it is sensible, logically 
motivated, and has its place in connection with an affective experi-' 
ence of the patient’s. Secondly, it has arisen as a necessary reaction 
to another mental process which has itself been revealed by other 
indications; and it owes its delusional character, its quality ofi 
resisting real and logical objections, to this relation with this other, 
mental process. It is something desired in itself, a kind of consola^: 
tion. Thirdly, the fact that the delusion is one of jealousy and no' 
other is unmistakably determined by the experience underlying the 
disease. You will also recognize the two important analogies with 
the symptomatic act we analysed; namely, the discovery of the 
sense or intention behind the symptom and the relation of it to 
something in the given situation which is unconscious. 

This does not, of course, answer all the questions arising out of 
this case. On the contrary, it bristles with further problems, some 
of which have not yet proved soluble at all, while others cannot 
be solved owing to the unfavourable circumstances met with in 
this case. For instance, why does this happily married lady fall in 
love^ \vith her son-in-law, and why does relief xom e to her in the 
form of this kind of reflection, this projection of her own state of 
mind on to her husband, when other forms of relief were also 
possible? Do not think that it is idle and uncalled-for to propound 
these questions. We have already a good deal of material at hand 
to provide possible answers. The patient had come to that critical 
time of life which bnngs_a_.suddcn and_imwelcomc increase of/ 
sexual desire .to_ a woman* that may have been sufficient in itself. 
Or there may have been an additional reason, in that the sexual 
capacity of her excellent and faithful husband may have been for 
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some years insufficient for the still vigorous woman’s needs. Obser¬ 
vation has taught us that it is just such men, whose fidelity is thus 
a matter of course, who treat their wives with particular tenderness 
and are unusually considerate of their nervous ailments. Neither 
is it unimportant, moreover, that the object of this abno rynal infat u« 
ation should be her daughter’s young husband. A strong erotic 
attachment to the daughter, with its roots in the individual sexual 
constitution of the mother, often manages to maintain itself in 
such a transformation. I may perhaps remind you in this connection 
that the relation between mother-in-law and son-in-law has from 
time immemorial been regarded by mankind as a particularly sen¬ 
sitive one, which among primitive races has given rise to very 
powerful taboos and precautions.^ On the positive as well as on 
the negative side it frequently exceeds the limits regarded as desir¬ 
able in civilized society. Of these three possible factors, whether 
one of them has been at work in the case before us, or two of them, 
or whether all three together have taken part, I cannot tell you; 
though only because the analysis of the case could not be continued 
beyond the second hour. 

I perceive now that I have been speaking entirely of things 
which you were not yet prepared to understand. I did so in order 
to carry out the comparison between psychiatry and psycho-analysis. 
But I may ask you one thing at this point: Have you observed any¬ 
thing in the nature of a contradiction between the two? Psychiatry 
does not employ the technical methods of psycho-analysis, neglects 
any consideration of the content of the delusion, and in pointing to 
heredity gives us but a general and remote aetiology instead of first 
disclosing the more scientific and immediate one. But is any con¬ 
tradiction or opposition contained in this? Is not the one rather 
a supplement to the other? Is the hereditary factor inconsistent 
with the importance of experience and would they not both work 
together most effectively? You will admit that there is nothing 
essential in the worl^f psychiatry which could oppose psycho¬ 
analytic researches. It is therefore the psychiatrists who oppose it, 
and not psychiatry itself. Psycho-analysis stands to psychiatry more 
or less as histology does to anatomy; in one, the outer forms of 
organs are studied, mTHe^btRerrthe^construction of these out of the 
tissues and constituent elements. It is not easy to conceive of any 
xontradiction between these two fields of study, in which the work 
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of the one is continued in the other. You know that nowadays 
anatomy is the basis of the scientific study of medicine; but time 
was when dissecting human corpses in order to discover the internal 
structure of the body was as much a matter for severe prohibition 
as practising psycho-analysis in order to discover the internal work¬ 
ings of the human mind seems to-day to be a matter for con¬ 
demnation. And, presumably at a not too distant date, we shall 
have perceived that there can be no psychiatry which is scientifically 
radical without a thorough knowledge of the deep-seated uncon¬ 
scious processes in mental life. 

There may be some of you who perhaps are friendly enough 
towards psycho-analysis, often attacked as it is, to wish that it would 
justify itself in another direction also, that is, therapeutically. You 
know that psychiatric therapy has hitherto been unable to influence 
delusions. Can psycho-analysis do so perhaps, by reason of its insight 
into the mechanism of these symptoms? No, I have to tell you 
that it cannot; for the present, at any rate, it is just as powerless 
as any other therapy to heal these sufferers. It is true that we can 
understand what has happened to the patient; but we have no 
means by which we can make him understand it himself. You 
have heard that I could not continue the analysis of this delusion 
beyond the first preliminaries. Would you then maintain that 
analysis of such cases is undesirable because it remains fruitless? 
I do not think so. It is our right, yes, and our duty, to pursue our 
researches without respect to the immediate gain effected. The day 
will come, where and when we know not, when every little piece 
of knowledge will be converted into power, and into therapeutic 
power. Even if psycho-analysis showed itself as unsuccessful with 
all other forms of nervous and mental diseases as with delusions, 
it would still remain justified as an irreplaceable instrument of 
scientific research. It is true that we should not be in a position to 
practise it; the human material on which we learn lives, and has 
its own will, and must have its own motives in order to participate 
in the work; and it would then refuse to do so. I will therefore 
dose my lecture for to-day by telling you that there are large 
groups of nervous disturbances for which this conversion of our 
own advance in knowledge into therapeutic power has actually 
been carried out; and that with these diseases, otherwise so refrac¬ 
tory, our measures yield, under certain conditions, results which 
give place to none in the domain of medical therapy. 



SEVENTEENTH LECTURE 

THE MEANING OF SYMPTOMS 

In the last lecture I explained to you that clinical psychiatry troubles 
itself little about the actual form of the individual symptom or 
the content of it; but that psycho-analysis has made this its starting- 
point, and has ascertained that the symptom itself has a meaning 
and is connected with experiences in the life of the patient. The 
I meaning of neurotic symptoms was first discovered by J. Breuer 
I in the study and successful cure of a case of hysteria (1880-32), 
which has since then become famous. It is true that P. Janet inde¬ 
pendently reached the same result; in fact, priority in publication 
must be granted to the French investigator, for Breuer did not 
publish his observations until more than a decade later (1893-95), 
during the period of our work together. Incidentally, it is of no 
great importance to us who made the discovery, for you know 
that every discovery is made more than once, and none is made all 
at once, nor is success meted out according to deserts. America is 
not called after Columbus. Before Breuer and Janet, the great 
psychiatrist Leuret expressed the opinion that even the^ delusions 
of the insane would prove to have some meaning, if only we knew 
how to translate them. I confess that for a long time I was willing 
to accord Janet very high recognition for his explanation of neurotic 
symptoms, because he regarded them as expressions of *Hd6es 
inconsciente/' possessing the patient’s mind. Since then, however, 
Janet has taken up an attitude of undue reserve, as if he meant 
to imply that the Unconscious had been nothing more to him than 
a manner of speaking, a makeshift, une fagon de purler, and that 
he had nothing “real” in mind. Since then I have not understood 
Janet’s views, but I believe that he has gratuitously deprived him¬ 
self of great credit. 

Neurotic symptoms then, just like errors and dreams, have their 
meaning and, like these, are related to the life of the person in 
whom they appear. This is an important matter^hlch I should like 
to demonstrate to you by some examples. I can merely assert, I cannot 
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prove, that it is so in every case; anyone observing for himself will 
be convinced of it. For certain reasons though, I shall not take 
these examples from cases of hysteria, but from another very re¬ 
markable form of neurosis, closely allied in origin to the latter, 
about which I must say a few preliminary words. This, which we 
call tjie obsessional 7ieut:Qsis^ls..not so popular as the widely known 
hysteria; it is, if I may so express myself, not so noisily ostentatious, 
behaves more as if it were a private affair of the patient’s, dispenses 
almost entirely with bodily manifestations and creates all its symp¬ 
toms in the mental sphere. The obsessional neurosis and hysteria 
are the two forms of neurotic disease upon the study of which 
psycho-analysis was first built up, and in the treatment of which 
also our therapy celebrates its triumphs. In the obsessional neurosis, 
however, that mysterious leap from the mental to the physical is 
absent, and it has really become more intimately comprehensible 
and transparent to us through psycho-analytic research than 
hysteria; we have come to understand that it displays far more 
markedly certain extreme features of the neurotic constitution. 

The obsessional neurosis^ takes this form: the patient’s mind 
is occupied with thoughts that do not really interest him, he feels 
impulses which seem alien to him, and he is impelled to perform 
actions which not only afford him no pleasure but from which he 
is powerless to desist. The thoughts (obsessions) may be meaning¬ 
less in themselves or only of no interest to the patient; they are 
often absolutely silly; in every case they are the starting-point of 
a strained concentration of thought which exhausts the patient 
and to which he yields most unwillingly. Against his will he has 
to worry and speculate as if it were a matter of life or death to him. 
The impulses which he perceives within him may seem to be of 
an equally childjsh and meaningless character; mostly, however, 
they consist of something terrifying, such as temptations to commit 
serious crimes, so that the patient not only repudiates them as alien, 
but flees from them in horror, and guards himself by prohibitions, 
precautions, and restrictions against the possibility of carrying them 
out. As a matter of fact he never, literally not even once, carries 
these impulses into effect; flight and precautions invariably win. 
What he does really commit are very harmless, cert ainly trivia l 
acts—what are termed the obsessive actions—which arc mostly repe- 
titions and ceremonial elaborations of ordinary every-day per- 

^\JLwangsneurose, sometimes called in English compulsion-neurosis.-r-’^^]} ^ 
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formances, making these common necessary actions—going to bed. ^ 
washing, dressing, going for walks, etc.—^into highly laborious tasks 
^of almost insuperable diiSculty. The morbid ideas, impulses, and 
actions are not by any means combined in the same proportions in 
individual types and cases of the obsessional neurosis; on the con¬ 
trary, the rule is that one or another of these manifestations 
dominates the picture and gives the disease its name; but what is 
common to all forms of it is unmistakable enough. 

This is a ma d disea se, surely. I don’t think the wildest psychiatric 
phantasy could have invented anything like it, and if we did not 
sec it every day with our own eyes we could hardly bring ourselves 
to believe in it. Now do not imagine that you can do anything for 
^ such a patient hy_ advising him to distract himself, to pay no 
attention to these silly ideas, and to do something sensible instead 
of hisL^nonscnsical practices. This is what he would like himself; 
for he is perfectly aware of his condition, he shares your opinion 
about his obsessional symptoms, he even volunteers it quite readily. 
Onl y he simply cannot hdp,himself; the actions performed in an 
obsessional condition are supported by a kind o£ cjoergy which 
probably has no counterpart in noma] .m^tal life. Only one thing ^ 
-is open to him—he can displace and he can exchange; instead of 
one silly idea he can adopt another of a sligSttyTiTilder character, 
from one precaution or prohibition he can proceed to another, 
instead of one ceremonial rite he can perform another. He can 
displacaJiis sense of compulsion, but he cannot dispel it. This ca¬ 
pacity fo r displacing all the sympto ms, involvi ng radical alterati on 

of their original _ forms , is a main charac^istic^^nf.the^^jjiscasg; 

it is, moreover, striking that in this condition the * opposite-values* 

(polarities) pervading mental life appear to be exceptionally sharply 
differentiated. In addition to compulsions of both positive and^ 
negative character, doubt appears in the intellectual sphere, gradu- 
' ally spreading until it gnaws even at what is usually held to be ■ 
certain. All these things combine to bring about an ever-increasing 
indecisiveness, loss of energy, ^d curtail naent of freedom; and that 
althougfiTthe obses^nal neurotic is ori^ally 3w^s a person of 
a very energetic disposition, often highly opinionated, and as a 
rule intellectually gifted a bove the average. He has usually attained 
to an agreeably"lugErstandard ^"ethical deyelopment, is ov er- 
conscientious, and more than usually correct. You may imagine 
that it is"F sufficiently arduous task to find one’s bearings in this 
maze of contradictory character-traits and morbid manifestations. 
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At the moment our aim is merely to interpret some symptoms of 
this disease. 

Perhaps in view of our previous discussions you would like to 
know what present-day psychiatry has to offer concerning the 
obsessional neurosis; it is but a miserable contribution, however. 
Psychiafrj|^as_ gLven p ames to the various c ompu lsions; and has 
nothing more to say about them. It asserts instead that persons 
exhibiting these symptoms are “degenerate.” That is not muchi 
satisfaction to us; it is no more than an estimate of their value, 
a condemnation instead of an explanation. We are intended, I 
suppose, to conclude that deterioration from type would naturally 
produce all kinds of oddities in people. Now, we do believe that 
people who develop such symptoms must be somewhat different in 
type from other human beings; but wesHouId like to know 
whether they areThbre “degenerate” than other nervous patients, 
than hysterical or insane people. The characterization is clearly 
again much too general. One may even doubt whether it is justi¬ 
fied at all when one learns that such symptoms occur in men and 
women of exceptional ability who have left thein mark on their 
generation. Thanks to their own discretion and the untruthfulness 
of biographers we usually learn very little of an intimate nature 
about our exemplary great men; but it does happen occasionally 
that one of them is a fanatic about truth like fimile Zola,^ and 
then we hear of the many extraordinary obsessive habits from 
which he suffered throughout life. 

Psychiatry has got out of this difficulty by dubbing these people 
"*d6gSneres superieurs'' Very well; but psycho-analysis has shown 
that these e xtraordinary obse ssional symptoms can be removed per¬ 
manently, like the symptoms of other diseases, and as in other 
people who are not degenerate. I myselFTiav^ frequently succeeded 
in doing so. 

I shall only give you two examples of analysis of obsessional 
symptoms; one is an old one, but I have never found a better; 
and one is a recent one. I shall limit myself to these two because an 
account of this kind must be very explicit and go into great detail. 

A lady of nearly thirty years of age suffered from very severe 
obsessional symptoms. I might perhaps have been able to help her 
if my work had not been destroyed by the caprice of fate—^perhaps 
I shall tell you about it later. In the course of a day she would 


1E. Toulouse, tmile Zola, Bnqu^te medico-psychologique. Paris, 1896. 
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perform the following peculiar obsessive act, among others, several 
times over.^he would run out of her room into the adjoining one, 
there take up a certain position at the table in the centre of the 
room, ring for her maid, give her a trivial or,dsx.,QX-.5ej(j4.^^ away 
wit^ut, and then run back again./There was certainly nothing 
very dreadful about this, but it might well arouse curiosity. The 
explanation presented itself in the simplest and most unexception¬ 
able manner, without any assistance on the part of the analyst. 
I cannot imagine how I could even have suspected the meaning of 
this obsession or could possibly have suggested an interpretation 
for it. Every time I had asked the patient, “Why do you do this? 
What is the meaning of it?” she had answered, “I don’t know.” 
But one day, after I had succeeded in overcoming a greatjiesitation 
on her part, involving a matter of principle, she suddenly did 
know, for she related the history of the obsessive act. More than 
ten years previously she had married a man very much older than 
perself, who had proved impotent on the wedding-night. Innumer¬ 
able times on that night he had run out of his room into hers in 
order to make the attempt, but had failed every time. In the 
piorning he had said angrily: “k’s enough to disgrace one in the 
eyes of the maid who does the beds,” and seizing ^ bottle of red 
ink which happened to be at hand he poured it on the sheet, but 
not exactly in the place where such a mark might have been. At 
first I did not understand what this recollection could have to do 
with the obsessive act in question; for I could see no similarity 
between the two situations, except in the running from one room 
into the other, and perhaps also in the appearance of the servant 
on the^scene. The patient then led me to the table in the adjoining 
room, where I found a great mark on the table-cover. She explained 
further that she stood by the table in such a way that when the 
maid came in she co uld not mss seeing this rnark. After this, there 
coulcTno lon^r be any doubt about the connection between the 
current obsessive act and the scene of the wedding-night, though 
there was still a great deal to learn about it. 

It was clear, first of all, that the patient id entified herself w ith 
her husba nd; in imitating his running from one room into anothei( 
^she acted his part. To keep up the similarity we must assume that 
she has substituted the table and table-cover for the bed and sheet. 
This might seem too arbitrary; but then we have not studied dream- 
symbolism in vain. In dreams a table is very often found to repre- 
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sent a bed. “Bed arid board” together mean marriage, so that the 
one easily stands for the other. 

All this would be proof enough that the obsessive act is full. 
of meaning; it seems to be a representation, a rep etiti on of that 
all-important scene. But we are not bound to stop at this semblance 
if we investigate more closely the relation between the two situa-^ 
tions we shall probably find out something more, the purpose of 
the obsessive act. The kernel of it evidently lies in the calling of" 
the maid, to whom she displays the mark, in contrast to her hus^ 
band’s words: “It’s enough to disgrace one before the servant.” 
In this way he, whose part she is playing, is not ashamed before 
the servant, the stam ii. where. it_QUght^ be. We see therefore 

that she has not simply repeated the scene, she has continued it and 
correcte^it, transformed itTnto^hat it ought to have been. This 
implies something else, too, a correction of the circumstance which 
made that night so distressing, and which made the red ink neces¬ 
sary: namely, the husband’s impotence. The obsessive act thus says: 
“No, it is not true, he was not disgraced before the servant, he was 
not impotent.” As in a dream she repres^tsjthis. wilh ^JuJifilled, 
in a current obsessive acF, w^ich serves the purpose of restoring 
Her husband’s credit after that unfortunate incident. 

Everything else which I could tell you about this lady fits in 
with this, or, more correctly stated, everything else that we know 
about her points to this interpretation of the obsessive act, in itself 
so incomprehensible. She had been separated from her husband for 
years and was trying to make up her mind to divorce him legally. 
But there would have been no prospect of being free from him in 
her mind; s^^foj;ced_herself to be She withdrew from 

the world and from everyone so that she might not be tempted, 
and in her phanta sies sh e excused and i dealized him . The deepest 
secret her iHness was uiaFiT enabled her to shield him from 
malicious gossip, tojustify her separation from him, and to make 
a comfortable existence apart from Tier possible for him. The 
analysis of a harmless obses sive act thus leads straight to the inmost 
core of the patient’s di^ase, and at the same time betrays a great 
deal of tTie secret of the ^sessional neurosis in general. I am quite 
willing that you should spend some time over this example, for 
it unites conditions which cannot reasonably be expected in all 
cases. The interpretation o f the sy mptom was discovered by the 
patient^ bersclf ja,,pi.,l^^ interference from 
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the analyst, and it had arisen in connection with an e vent which 
did not belong, as it commonly does, to a f^^gotten pe riod m 
'’childhood, but which had occurred in the pati entVad idt life and 
j^waslclear in her memory. All those objections which critics habit¬ 
ually raise against our interpretations of symptoms are quite out 
,o£ place here. To be sure, we cannot always be so fortunate. 

And one thing more! Has it not struck you that this innocent 
obsessive act leads directly to this lady’s mo st private affairs.? A 
woman can hardly have anything more intimate to fedateTKan the 
story of her wedding-night; and is it by chance and without special 
significanceTKat we are led straight to the innermost secrets of 
^her sexual life.? It might certainly be due to the choice I made of 
this example. Let us not decide this point too quickly; but let us 
turn to the second example, which is of a totally different natune, 
and belongs to a very common type, that of rituals preparatory 
to sleep. 

^ A well-grown clever girl of 19, the only child of her parents, 
superior to them in education and intellectual activity, was a wild, 
high-spirited child, but of late years had become very nervous 
without any apparent cause. She was very irritable, particularly 
with her mother, was discon^nted and depressed, inclined tq^ inde¬ 
cision and doubt, finally confessing that she could no longer walk 
alone through squares and wide streets. We will not go very closely 
into her complicated condition, which requires at least two diag¬ 
noses: agoraphobia and obsessional p^eurqsis; but will turn our 
attention to the ritual elaborateTliy this young girl preparatory 
to going to bed, as a result of which she^ caused her parents great 
distress. In a certain sense, every normal person may be^ai3~~tb 
carry out a r itual be for e going to sleep, or at least, he requires 
certain conditions without which he is hindered in going to sleep; 
the transition from waking life to sleep has been made into a 
regular formula which is repeated every night in the same manner. 
But everything that a healthy person requires as a condition of 
sleep can be rationally explained, and if the external circumstances 
make any alteration necessary he adapts himself easily to it without 
waste of time. The morbid rit ual on the other hand is inexorable, 
it will be maintained at the greatest sacrifices; it is disguised, too, 
under rational motives and appears superficially to differ from 
the normal only in a certain exaggerated carefulness of execution. 
On a closer examination, however, it is clear that the disguise is 
insufficient, that the ritual includes observances which go far be- 
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yond what reason can justify and even some which directly 
contravene thi's. As the motive of her nightly precautions, our 
patient declares that she must have sil ence at night and jnustl 
exclude all possibility of. noise. She does two things for this pur-i 
pose; she stops the large clock in her room and removes all other 
clocks out of the room, including even the tiny wrist-watch on hep 
bed-table. Flower-pots and vases are placed carefully together on 
the writing-table, so that they cannot fall down in the night and 
break, and so disturb her sleep. She knows that these precautions 
have only an illusory justification in the demand for quiet; the 
ticking of the^TittFe watch could not be heard, even if it lay on 
the table by the bed; and we all know that the regular ticking 
of a pendulum-clock never disturbs sleep, but is more likely to 
induce it. She also admits that her fear that the flower-pots and 
vases, if left in their places at night, might fall down of themselves 
and break is utterly improbable. For some other practices in her 
ritual this insistence upon silence as a motive is dropped; indeed,' 
by ordaining thaTtEe'dbdr between her bedroom and that of her 
parents shall remain half-open (a condition which she ensures by 
placing various objects in the doorway) she seems, on the contrary, 
to open the w ay to sources pf noise. The most important observances 
are concerned with the bed itself, however.' The bol§ter at the 
head of the bed must not touch the back of the wooden, bedstead. 
The pillow must lie across the bolster exactly in a diagonal position 
and in no other; she then places her head exactly in the middle 
of this diamond, lengthways. The eiderdown must be shaken before 
she puts it over her, so that all the feathers sink to the foot-end; 
she never fails, however, to press this out and redistribute them 
all over it again. 

I will pass over other trivial details of her ritual; they would 
teach us nothing new and lead us too far from our purpose. Do 
not suppose, though, that all this is carried out with perfect smooth¬ 
ness. Everything is acco mpanied b y the anxiety that it has not alk 
been done properly; it mustl)e teste3~andTepeafed; her doubts fix 
first upon one, then another, of the precautions; and the result is 
that one or two hours elapse before the girl herself c an_sl£ep, or 
lets the intimidated parents sleep. 

The analysis of these torments did not proceed so simply as that 
of the former patient’s obsessive act. I had to offer hints and sug¬ 
gestions of its interpretation which were invariably received by 
her with a positi ve deni al or with sc ornful doub t. After this first 
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reaction of rejection, however, there followed a period in which 
she herself took up the possibilities suggested to her, noted the 
^associations they aroused, produced memories, and established con¬ 
nections until she herself had accepted all the interpretations in 
working them out for herself. In proportion as she did this she 
began to relax the performance of her obsessive precautions and 
before the end of the treatment she had given up the whole ritual, 
I must also tell you that analytic work, as we conduct it nowadays, 
definitely excludes any uninterrupted concentration on a single 
symptom until its meaning becomes fully clear. It is necessary, on 
the contrary, to abandon a given theme again and again, in the 
assurance that one will come upon it anew in another context. 
The interpretation of the symptom, which I am now going to tell 
you, is therefore a synthesis of the results which, amid the inter¬ 
ruptions of work on other points, took weeks and months to 
^'procure. 

The patient gradually learnt to understand that she banished 
clocks and watches from her room at night because they were 
symbols of the^femde^nitals. Clocks, which we know may have 
other symbolic meanings besides this, acquire this significance of 
a genital organ by their relation to perio dical pr ocesses and regular 
in^rvals. A woman may be heard to boast that menstruation occurs 
in her as regularly as clockwork. Now this patient’s special fear 
was that the ticking of the clocks would disturb her during sleep. 
.The ticking of a^ejockis comparable to the throbbmg^o^^£^clitoris 
in sex ual e xcitation. This sensation, which was distressing to her, 
ha3~aFtuaTly on several occasions wakened her from sleep; and now 
her fear of an erection of the clitoris expressed itself by the imposi¬ 
tion of a rule to remove all going clocks and watches far away from 
her during the night. Flower-pots and vases are, like all mceptacles, 
also symbols of the female^enitals. Precautions to prevent them 
from falling and breaking during the night are therefore not lack¬ 
ing in meaning. We know the very widespread custom of breaking 
a vessel or a plate on the occasion of a betrothal; everyone present 
possesses himself of a fragment in symbolic acceptance of the fact 
that he may no longer put forward any claims to the bride, pre¬ 
sumably a custom which arose with monogamy. The patient also 
^contributed a recollection and several associations to dus pait^of 
jhcr ritual. Once as a child she had fallen while carrying a glass 
or porcelain vessel, and had cut her finger which hacTbled^ad 
As she gre^ iip and learnt the facts about sexud in.tcrcoursc, she 
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developed the apprehension that on her ^vedding-night she, would 
not bleed and so would prove not to be a virgin. Her precautions 
agamst the vases breaking signified a rejection of the whole com¬ 
plex concerned with virginity and with the question of bleeding 
during the first act of intercourse; a rejection of the anxiety both 
that she would bleed and that she would not bleed. These pre¬ 
cautions were in fact only remotely connected with the prevention 
of noise. 

One day she divined the central idea of her ritual when she 
suddenly understood her rule not to let the bolster touch the back 
of the bed. The bolster had always seemed a womar^to her, she 
said, and the upright bacTc of the HbedsTeacT a man. ^e wished 
therefore, by a magic ceremony, as it were, to keep man and 
woman apart; that is to say, to separate the parents and prevent 
intercourse from occurring. Years IBefore the institution of her 
ritualT^e Tiad "attempted to achieve this end by a more direct 
method. She had simulated fear, or had exploited a tendency to fear, 
so that the door between her bedroom and that of her parents 
should not be closed. This regulation was still actually included in 
her present ritual; in this way she managed to make it possible to 
overhear her parents; a proceeding which at one time had caused 
her months of sleeplessness. Not content with disturbing her 
parents in this way, she at that time even succeeded occasionally 
in sleeping between theTaffieF and mother in their bed. “Bolster” 
and “bedstead” were then really prevented from coming together. 
As she finally grew too big to be comfortable in the same bed with 
the parents, she achieved the same thing by consciously simulating 
fear and getting her mother to change places with her and to give 
up to her h er place b y the father. This incident was undoubtedly 
the starting-pomTor phantasies, the effect of which was evident in 
the ritual. 

If the bolster was a woman, then the shaking of the eiderdown 
till all the feathers were at the bottom, making a protuberance 
there, also had a meaning. It mea nt impregnati ng a woman; she 
did not neglect, though, to obliteratFtKe pregnancy again, for 
she had for years been terrified that intercourse bctw^n her parents 
migh t result in another child and present her with a rival. On 
the other hand, if the large bolster meanS the mother then the 
small pillow could only represent the daughter. Why had this 
pillow to be place d diamond-wise ujpon the bolster and her head 
be laid exactly in its middle lengthways? She was easily reminded 
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that a diamond is repeatedly used in drawings on walls to signify 
the open female genitals. The part of the man (the father) she 
thus played herself and feplacedj^e male organ by her own head. 
(Cf. SymbolismnoTTJeKeaffihg for castration.) 

Horrible thoughts, you will say, to run in the mind of a virgin 
^girl. I admit that; but do not forget that I have not invented these 
ideas, only exposed^th^ejn. A ritual of this kind before sleep is also 
peculiar enougfiTand you cannot deny the correspondence, revealed 
by the interpretation, between the ceremonies and the phantasies. 
It is more important to me, however, that you should notice that 
the ri^l was_the^ not of on e single phantasy, but of 

several tc^ether which of course must have had a ^Qpdal point 
&some^^re.^Note, too, that the details of the ritual reflect the sex^^ 

'negatively, and serve in part as ex¬ 
pressions of them,*Th part as defences against them. 

*5 It would be possible to obtain much more out of the analysis 
this ritual by bringing it into its place in connection with the 
/patient’s other symptoms. But that is not our purpose at the mo¬ 
ment. You must be content with a reference to an er.QUc attachnoicnt 
to the father, originating very early in. childhood, which had cn- 
slaved this girl. It was perhaps for this reason that she was so 
Unfriendly towards her mother. Also we cannot overlook the fact 
that "the analysis of this symptom has again led to the patient’s 
sexual life. The more insight we gain into the meaning and purpose 
of neurotic symptoms, the less surprising will this seem. 

From two selected examples I have now shown you th at neuro tic 
symptoms have., meaning^, like, errors and like dreams, and that 
they are closely connected with the events of the patient’s life. 
Can I expect you to believe this exceptionally significant statement 
on the strength of two examples.? No. But can you expect me to 
go on quoting examples to you until you declare yourselves con¬ 
vinced? Again, no; for in view of the exhaustive treatment given 
to each individual case I should have to devote five hours a week 
for a whole term to the consideration of this one point in the theory 
of the neuroses. I will content myself therefore with the samples 
given, as evidence of my statement; and will refer you for more to 
the literature on the subject, to the classical interpretation of symp¬ 
toms in Breuer’s first case (hysteria), to the striking elucidations 
of very obscure symptoms in d ementia praecox, so-called, made by 
|C. G. Jung at a time when this investigator was a mere psycho- 
i analyst ^n3~3i3Tiot yet aspire to Irt t prophet, and to all the sub- 
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sequent contributions with which our periodicals have been filled 
since then. Precisely this type of investigation is plentiful. Analysis, 
interpr^tion, and transl^on of neurotic symptoms has proved so 
attractive to psycho-analysts^that in comparison they have tem¬ 
porarily neglected the other problems of the neuroses. 

Any one of you who makes the necessary effort to look up this 
question will certainly be strongly impressed by the wealth of evi¬ 
dential material. But he will also meet with a difficulty. The mean- 
ing^oLa symptom lies, as we have seen, in its connection with the 
life of the patient. The more individually the symptom has been i 
formedftEe more clearly may we expect to establish this connection. ‘ 
Then the task resolves itself specifically into a discovery, for every 
nonsensicaMdea and every useleso£tion, of the past situation in 
which the idea was justified and the action served a useful purpose, 
The obsessive act of the patient who ran to the table and rang for 
the maid is a perfect model of this kind of symptom. But symptoms 
of quite a different type are very frequently seen. They are what 
we call typical symptoms of a disease, in each case they are prac¬ 
tically identical, the individual differences in them vanish or at 
least fade away, so that it is difficult to connect them with the 
patient’s life or to relate them to special situations in his past. Let 
us consider the obsessional neurosis again. The second patient’s 
cerefnohies preparatory to sleep are in many ways quite typical, 
although showing enough individual features as well to make an 
“historical” interpretation, so to speak, possible. But all obsessional 
patients are given to repetitions, to isolating certain of their actions 
and to rhythmic performance^. Most of them wash too much. 
Those patients who suffer from agoraphobia (topophobia, fear of ; 
space), no longer reckoned as an obsessional neurosis but now 
classified as anxiety-hysteria, reproduce the same features of the 
pathological picture often with fatiguing monotony. They Tear’ 
enclosed spaces, wide, open squares, long stretches of road, and 
avenues; they feel protected if accompanied, or if a vehicle drives 
behind them, and so on. Nevertheless, on this groundwork of 
similarity the various patients construct individual conditions of 
their own, moods, one might call them, which directly contrast 
with other cases. One fears narrow streets only, another wide streets 
only, o ne can walk only when fe w people are about, others only 
when surrounded with people. Simirarly^^nTTiysteria, beside the 
wealth of individual features there are always plenty of common 
typical symptoms which appear to resist an easy interpretation on 
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historical lines. Do not let us forget that it is these typical symptoms 
which enable us to take our bearings in forming a diagnosis. Sup¬ 
posing we do trace back a typical symptom in a case of hysteria 
to an experience or to a chain of similar experiences (for instance, 
an hysterical vomiting to a series of impressions of a disgusMg 
nature), it will be confusm^to"discover in another case of vomiting 
an entirely dissimilar series of apparently causative experiences. 
It almost looks as though hysterical patients must vomit, for some 
unknown reason, and as though the historical factors revealed by 
analysis were but pretexts, seized upon by an inner necessity, when 
opportunity offered, to serve its purpose. 

This brings us to the discouraging conclusion that although indi¬ 
vidual forms of neurotic symptoms can certainly be satisfactorily 
explained by their relation to the patient’s experiences, yet our 
science fails us for the far more frequent typical symptoms in the 
same cases. In addition to this, I have not nearly explained to you 
all the difficulties that arise during a resolute pursuit of tl^ hLs- 
torical meaning of a symptom. Nor shall I do so; for although my 
intention is to conceal nothing from you and to gloss over nothing, 
I do not need to confuse you and stupefy you at the outset of our 
studies together. It is true that our understanding of symptom- 
interpretation has only just begun, but we will hold fast to the 
knowledge gained and proceed to overcome step by step the diffi¬ 
culties of the unknown. I will try to cheer ^jl^ou with the thought 
that it is hardly possible to presume a fundamental difference be¬ 
tween the one kind of symptom and the other. If the individual 
form of symptom is so unmistakably connected with the patient’s 
experiences, it is possible that the typical symptom relates to an 
experience which is itself typical and common to all humanity. 
Other regularly recurring featu^ ^^a neurosis, such as the repe - 
tition and doubt of jhe„ obscssion^^^ neurosis, may be universal 
reactions which the patient is compelled to exaggerate by the nature 
of the morbid change. In short, there is no reason to give up hastily 
in despair; let us see what more we can find out. 

There is a very similar difficulty met with in the theory of 
dreams, one which I could not deal with in the course of our 
previous discussions of dreams. The manifest content of dreams is 
multifarious and higWy differentiated individually, and we have 
shown exhaustively what can be obtained by analysis from this 
content. But there are also dreams which may in the same way be 
called ty pical and occur in everybody, dreams with an ideimcal 
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content, which present the same difficulties to analysis. These are 
the dreams of falling, flying, floating, swimming, of being hindered, 
of being naked, and certain other anxiety-dreams; which yield first 
this, then that, interpretation, according to the person concerned, 
without any explanation of their monotonous and typical recurrence. 
But we notice that in these dreams also the common groundwork 
is embroidered with additions of an individually varying character. 
Most probably they too will prove to fit in with other knowledge 
about the dream-life, gained from a study of other kinds of dreams 
—not by any forcible twist, but by a gradual widening of our 
comprehension of these things. 
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FIXATION UPON TRAUMAS: THE UNCONSCIOUS 

I SAID last time that we would take, as a starting-point for further 
work, the knowledge we have gained already, and not the doubts 
which it has roused in us. We have not yet even begun to discuss 
two of the most interesting conclusions arising from the analysis 
of the two examples. 

First: both the patients give the impression that they are 
to a particular point in their past, that they do not know how 
to release theniselves from it, and are consequently alienated from 
both present and future. They are marooned in their illness, as it 
were; just as in former times people used to withdraw to the 
cloister to live out their unhappy fate there. In the case of the first 
patient, it was the marriage to the husband, which in reality had 
long ago come to aii’end, that had settled this doom upon her. Her 
symptoms enabled her to continue her relationship with him; we 
could perceive in them the voices which plea^ded for him, excused 
him, exalted him, lamented his loss. Although she is young and 
could attract other men, she has seized upon every possible real 
and imaginary (magical) precaution that will preserve her fidelity 
to him. She will not meet strangers, she neglects her appearance; 
moreover, she cannot readily rise from any chair which she sits 
upon, and she refuses to sign her name and can give no presents, 
because no one must have anything which is hers. 

With the second patient, the young girl, it is the erotic attach¬ 
ment to the father established in the years before puberty that 
plays this part in her life^ She also has herself perceived that she 
cannot marry as long as she is so ill. We may suspect that she 
became so ill in order to be unable to marry and so to remain with 
her father. 

We cannot avoid asking the question how, by what means, and 
impelled by what motives, anyone can take up su3i SiT extraor¬ 
dinary and unprofitable attitude towards life. Provided, that is, that 
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this attitude is a universal character of neurosis and is not a special^ 
peculiarity of these two patients. As a matter of fact, this is so; 
it is a universal trait common to every neurosis, and one of great 
practical significance. Breuer’s first hysterical patient was fixated, in 
the same way, to the time when her father was seriously ill and she 
nursed him. In spite of her recovery, she has remained to some extent 
cut off from life since that time; for although she has remained 
healthy and active, she did not take up the normal career of a 
woman. In every one of our patients we learn through analysis that 
the symptoms and their effects have set the sufferer back into some 
p ast pe riod.,o£,his life. In the majority of cases it is actually a very 
ealTy phase of the life-history which has been thus selected, a period 
in childhood, even, absurd as it may sound, the period of existence 
as a suckling infant. 

The closest analogy to this behaviour in our nervous patients 
is provided by the forms of illness recently made so common by 
the war—the so-called traumatic neuroses. Of course similar cases 
have occurred before the war, after railway accidents and other 
terrifying experiences involving danger to life. The traumatic neu¬ 
roses are not fundamentally the same as those which occur spon¬ 
taneously, which we investigate analytically and are accustomed to , 
treat; neither have we been successful so far in correlating them ‘ 
with our views on other subjects; later on I hope to show you | 
where this limitation lies. Yet there is a complete agreement between 
them on one point which may be emphasized. The traumatic 
neuroses demonstrate very clearly that a fixation to the moment 
of the traumatic occurrence lies at their root. These patients regu^ 
larly produce the traumatic situation in their dreams; in cases show¬ 
ing attacks of an hysterical type in which analysis is possible, it 
appears that the attack constitutes a complete reproduction of this 
situation. It is as though these persons had not yet been able to 
deal adequately with the situation, as if this task were still actually 
before them unaccomplished. We take this attitude of theirs in all 
seriousness; it points the way to what we may call an economic 
conception of the rri^ental processes. The term *traum^ic has actu- 
ally no other meaning but this economic one. An experience which 
we call traumatic is one which within a very short space of time 
subject^tKe mind to such a very high increase of stimulation that 
assimilation or elaboration of it can no longer be effected by normal 
means, so that lasting disturbances must result in the distribution 
of the available energy in the mind. 
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This analogy tempts us also to classify as traumatic those experi¬ 
ences to which our nervo us pa tients.seem to be fixated. In this way 
. we should be provided with a simple condition for . a oeutptic 
illness; it would be incomparable to a traumatic illness and would 
result from an incapacity to deal with an overpowering affective 
experience. Indeed, the first formula in which Breuer and I, in 
1893-95, reduced our new observations to a theory was expressed 
very similarly. A case like that of the first patient described, the 
young woman separated from her husband, fits very well into this 
description; she had not been able to “get over” the impractica* 
bility of her marriage and was still attached to her trauma. But the 
second case of the young girl who was tied to her father shows us 
at once that the formula is not comprehensive enough. On the one 
hand, an in fan tile adoradon of her father by a little girl is such 
a common experience and so frequently grown out of that the 
term ‘traumatic* would lose all its meaning if applied to it; on the 
• other hand, the history of the case shows that this first erotic fixation 
was gone through by the patient quite harmlessly at the time, to 
all appearances, and only several years later came to expression in 
the^obsessional neurosis. So we see that there are complications 
anead, a considerable variety and number of determining factors 
in neurosis; but we divine that the traumatic view will not neces¬ 
sarily be abandonedj^false, and that it will fit in and have to be 
co-ordinated properly elsewhere. 

Here again we must leave the path we have been following. At 
the moment it will take us no further, and we have much more 
to learn before we can find a satisfactory continuation of it. But 
before leaving the subject of fixation to traumas it should be noted 
that it is a phenomenon manifested extensively outside the neu¬ 
roses; every n^r^is contains such a fixation, but not every fixation 
leads to a neurosis, or is necessarily combined with a neurosis, Ox 
arises in the course of a neurosis. Grief is a prototype and perfect 
example of an affective fixation upon something'that'is past, and, 
like the neuroses, it also involves a state of complete alienation from 
the present and the future. But even the lay public distinguishes 
clearly between grief and neurosis. On the other hand, there are 
neuroses which may be described as^ morbid forms of grief. 

Tt does also happen that persons may be brought to a complete 
sta ndsti ll in life by a traumatic experience which has shaken the 
whole structure of their lives to the foundations, so that they give 
up all interest in the present and the future, and live permanently 
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absorbed in their retrospections; but these unhappy persons do not 
necessarily become neurotic. Therefore this single feature must not 
be overestimated as a characteristic of neurosis, however invariable 
and significant it may te otherwise. 

Now let us turn to the second conclusion to be drawn from 
our analyses; it is one upon which we shall not need to impose 
any subsequent limitation. With the first patient we have heard 
of th^ senseless obsessive act she performed and of the intimate 
memories she recalled in connection with it; we also considered 
the relation ^between the two, and deduced the purpose of the 
obsessive act frorn_it§_connection with the memory. But there is 
one factor which we have entirely neglected, and yet it is one 
which deserves our fullest attention. As long as the patient con- 
(tinned this performance she did not know that it was in any way 
connected with the previous experience; the connection between 
the two things was hidden; she could quite truly answer that she 
did not know what impulse led her to do it. Then it happened 
suddenly that, under the influence of the treatment, she found this 
j connection and was able to tell it. But even then she knew nothing 
of the purpose she had in performing the action, the purpose that was 
:o correct a painful event of the past and to raise the husband she 
loved in her own estimation. It took a long time and much effort 
for her to grasp, and admit to me, that such a motive as this alone 
could have been the driving force behind the obsessive act. 

The connection with the scene on the morning after the unha ppy 
bridal-i^ht, and the patient’s own tender feeling for her husband, 
together, make up what we have called the^“meaning” of the 
obsessive act. But both sides of this meaning were hidden from 
her, she understood neither the whence nor the whither of her act, 
as long as she carried it on. Mental processes had been at work 
in her, therefore, of which the obsessive act was the effect; she was 
aware in a normal manner of their effect; but nothing of the 
mental antecedents of this effect had come to the knowledge of her 
consciousness. She was behaving exactly like a subject under hyp 
notism whom Bernheim had ordered to open an umbrella in the 
ward five minutes after he awoke, but who had no idea why he 
was doing it. This is the kind of occurrence v^e have in mind when 
we speak of the existence of unconscious mental processes; we may 
challenge anyone in the world to give a more correctly scientific 
explanation of this matter, and will then gladly withdraw our 
i^ifcrcncc that u nconscious mental processes e xist. Until they do, 
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however, we will adhere to this inference and, when anyone objects 
that in a scientific sense the unconscious has no reality, that it is 
. a mere makeshift, une fafon de purler, we must resign ourselves 
with a shrug to rejecting his statement as incomprehensible. Some¬ 
thing unreal, which can nevertheless produce something so real and 
palpable as an obsessive action! 

In the second patient fundamentally the same thing is found. 
She has instituted a rule that the bolster must not touch the back 
of the bedstead, and she had to carry out this rule, but she does 
not know whence it comes, what it means, or to what it owes its 
strength. Whether she regards it indifferently, or struggles against^ 
it, or rages against it, or determines to overcome it, matters not;^ 
it will be followed. It must be followed; in vain she asks herself 
why. It is undeniable that these symptoms of the obsessional neu¬ 
rosis, these ideas and these impulses which arise no man knows 
where and which oppose such a powerful resistance against all the 
influences to which an otherwise normal mental life is susceptible, 
give the impression, even to the patients themselves, of being all- 
powerful visitants from another world, immortal beings mingliog 
in the whirlpool of mortal things. In these symptoms lies the 
clearest indication of a special sphere of mental activity cut off 
from all the rest. They show the way unmistakably to conviction 
on the question of the unconscious in the mind; and for that very 
reason clinical psychiatry, which only recognizes a psychology of 
consciousness, can do nothing with these symptoms except to stig¬ 
matize them as signs of a special kind of degeneration. Naturally, 
the obsessive ideas and impulses are not themselves unconscious, 
any more than is the performance of the obsessive acts. They would 
not have become symptoms if they had not penetrated into con¬ 
sciousness. But the mental antecedents of them disclosed by analysis, 
the connections into which they fit after interpretation, are uncon¬ 
scious, at least until the time when we make the patient conscious 
of them by the work of the analysis. 

Consider now, in addition, that the facts established in these two 
cases are confirmed in every symptom of every neurotic disease; 
that aly^aysu^nd everywh^ the meaning of the symptoms is un¬ 
known jto the sufferer; that analysis invariably shows that these 
symptoms are derived from unconscious mental processes which 
can, however, under various favourable conditions, become con¬ 
scious. You will then understand that we cannot dispense with the 
unconscious part of the mind in psycho-analysis, and that we arc 
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accustomed to deal with it as with something actuil and tangible. 
Perhaps you will also be able to realize how unfitted all those who 
only know the unconscious as a phrase, who have never analysed, 
never interpreted dreams, or translated neurotic symptoms into their 
meaning and intention, are to form an opinion on this matter. I 
will repeat the substance of it again in order to impress it upon 
you: The fact that it is possible to find meaning in neurotic 
symptoms by means of analytic interpretation is an irrefutable 
proof of the existence—or, if you prefer it, of the necessity for 
assuming the existence—of unconscious mental processes. 

But that is not all. Thanks to a second discovery of Breuer’s, 
for which he alone deserves credit and which seems to me even 
m6re far-reaching in its significance than the first, more still has 
been learnt about the relation between the unconscious and the 
symptoms of neurotics. Not merely is the meaning of the symptom 
invariably unconscious; there exists also a connection of a substi¬ 
tutive nature between the two; the exis^nce of the symptom is 
only possible by reason of this unconscious activity. You will soon 
understand what I mean. With Breuer, I maintain the following: 
Every time we meet with a symptom we may conclude that definite 
unconscious activities which contain the meaning of the symptom 
are present in the patient’s mind Conversely, this meaning must 
be unconscious before a symptom can arise from it. Symptoms are 
' not produced by conscious processes; as soon as the unconscious 
processes involved are made conscious the symptom must vanish. 
You will perceive at once that here is an opening for therapy, a ; 
way by which symptoms can be made to disappear. It was by this 
means that Breuer actually achieved the recovery of his patient, that 
»is, freed her from her symptoms; he found a method of bringing 
I into her consciousness the unconscious processes which contained 
the meaning of her symptoms and the symptoms vanished. 

This discovery of Breuer’s was not the result of any speculation ^ 
but of a fortunate observation made possible by tl^^co^eration 
of the patient. Now you must not rack your brains to try and 
understand this by seeking to compare it with something similar 
that is already familiar to you; but you must recognize in it a 
fundamentally new fact, by means of which much else becomes 
explicable. Allow me therefore to express it again to you in other 
words. 

The sympto ni is fo rmed as a substituteJor„soniething else which 
remains submerged. Certain mental processes would, under normal 
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conditions, develop until the person became aware of them con¬ 
sciously. This has not happened; and, instead, the symptom has 
^^arisen out of these processes which have been interrupted and 
interfered with in some way and have had to remain unconscious. 
Thus something in the nature of an exchange has occurred; if we 
*can succeed in reversing this process by our therapy we shall have 
performed our task of dispersing the symptom. 

11 Brcuer’s discovery still remains the foundation of psycho-analytic 
therapy. TTie proposition that symptoms vanish when their uncon- 
scious antecedents have been made conscious has been borne out 
by all subsequent research; although the most extraordinary and 
unexpected complications are met with in attempting to carry this 
proposition out in practice. Our therapy does its work by transform¬ 
ing something unconscious into something conscious, and only 
succeeds in its work in so far as it is able to effect this transformation. 

Now for a rapid digression, lest you should run the risk of 
imagining that this therapeutic effect is achieved too easily. Accord¬ 
ing to the conclusions we have reached so far, neurosis would be 
the result of a kind of ignorance, a not-knowing of mental processes} 
which should be known. This would approach very closely to the 
well-known Socratic doctrine according to which even vice is the 
result of ignorance. Now it happens in analysis that an experienced 
practitioner can usually surmise very easily what those feelings 
are which have remained unconscious in each individual patient. 
It should not therefore be a matter of great difficulty to cure the 
patient by imparting his knowledge to him and so relieving his 
ignorance. At least, one side of the unconscious meaning of the 
symptom would be easily dealt with in this way, although it is true 
that the other side of it, the connection between the symptom and 
the previous experiences in the patient’s life, can hardly be divined 
thus; for the "analyst does hot know what the experiences have 
been, he has to wait till the patient remembers them and tells him. 
But one might find a substitute even for in many cases. One 
might ask for information about his past life from the friends and 
relations; they are often in a position to know what events have 
been of a traumatic nature, perhaps they can even relate some of 
which the patient is ignorant because they took place at some very 
early period of childhood. By a combination of these two means it 
would seem that the pat hogenic ign orancejojLth£~-P^t^ .might 
be overcome in a short time without much trouble. 

If only it were so! But we have made discoveries that we were 
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quite unprepared for at first. There is knowing and knowing; they 
are not always the same thing. There arc various kinds of knowing, 
which psychologically are not by any means of equal value. 11 y a 
fagots €t fagots, as Moliere says. Knowing on the part of the phy- 
sician^is not the same thing as knowing on the part of the patient 
and does not have the same effect. When the physician conveys 
his knowledge to the patient by telling him what he knows, it has 
effect. No, it would be incorrect to say that. It does not have the 
effect of dispersing the symptoms; but it has a different one, it 
sets the analysis in motion, and the first result of this is often an 
energetic denial. The patient has learned something that he did 
not know before—the meaning of his symptom—and yet he knows 
it as little as ever. Thus we discover that there is more than one 
kind of ignorance. It requires a considerable degree of msigh t and 
understanding of psychological matters in order to see in what the 
difference consists. But the proposition that symptoms vanish with 
the acquisition of knowledge of their meaning remains true, never¬ 
theless. The necessary condition is that the knowledge must be 
founded upon an inner change in the patient which can only come 
about by a mental operation directed to that end. We are here 
confronted by problems which to us will soon develop into the 
dynamics of symptom-formation. 

Now I must really stop and ask you whether all that I have 
been saying is not too obscure and complicated? Am I confusing 
you by so often qualifying and restricting, spinning out trains of 
thought and then letting them drop? I should be sorry if it were 
so. But I have a strong dislike of simplification at the expense of 
truth, I am not averse from giving you a full impression of the 
many-sidedness and intricacy of the subject, and also I believe that 
it does no harm to tell you more about each point than you can 
assimilate at the moment. I know that every listener and every 
reader arranges what is offered him as suits him in his own mind, 
shortens it, simplifies it, and extracts from it what he will retain. 
Within certain limits it is true that the more we begin with the 
more we shall have at the end. So let me hope that, in spite of 
the elaboration, you will have grasped the essential substance of 
my remarks concerning the meaning of symptoms, the unconscious, 
and the connection between the two. You have probably understood 
also that our further efforts will proceed in t,wo directions; first, 
towards discovering how people become ill, how they come to take 
up the characteristic neurotic attitude towards life, which is a 
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clinical problem; and secondly, how they develop the morbid symp¬ 
toms out of the conditions of a neurosis, which remains a problem 
of mental dynamics. The two problems must somewhere have a 
point of contact. 

I shall not go further into this to-day; but as our time is not 
yet up I propose to draw your attention to another characteristic 
of our two analyses; namely, the memory gaps or amnesias, again 
a point which only later will appear in its full significance. You 
have heard that the task of the psycho-analytic treatment can be 
summed up in this formula: everything pathogenic in the uncon¬ 
scious must be transferred into consciousness. Now you will be 
perhaps astonished to hear that another formula may be substituted 
for that one: all gaps in the patient’s memory must be filled in, 
his amnesias removed. It amounts to the same thing; which means 
that an important connection is to be recognized between the 
development of the symptoms and the amnesias. If you consider 
the case of the first patient analysed you will, however, not find 
this view of amnesia justified; the patient had not forgotten the 
scene from which the obsessive act is derived; on the contrary, it 
was vivid in her memory, nor is there any other forgotten factor 
involved in the formation of her symptom. The situation is quite 
analogous, although less clear, in the second case, the girl with the 
obsessional ceremonies. She, too, had not really forgotten her be¬ 
haviour in former years, the fact that she had insisted upon the 
open door between her parents’ bedroom and her own, and that she 
had turned her mother out of her place in the parents’ bed; she 
remembered it quite clearly, although with hesitation and unwill¬ 
ingness. What is remarkable about it is that the first patient, al¬ 
though she had carried out her obsessive act such a countless num¬ 
ber of times, had not once been reminded of its similarity to the 
scene after the wedding-night, nor did this recollection ever occur 
to her when she was directly asked to search for the origin of her 
obsessive act. The same thing is true in the case of the girl, where 
not merely the ritual, but the situation which gave rise to it, was 
repeated identically every evening. In neither case was there really 
an^amnesia, a lapse of memory; but a connection, which should 
have existed intact and have led to the reproduction, the recollec¬ 
tion, of the memory, had been brokein. This kind of disturbance 
of memory suffices for the obsessional neurosis; in hysteria it is differ¬ 
ent. This latter neurosis is usually characterized by amnesias on a 
grand scale. As a rule the analysis of each single hysterical symjptom 
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leads to a whole chain o£ former impressions, which upon their 
return may be literally described as having been hitherto forgotten. 
This chain reaches, on the one hand, back to the earliest years of 
childhood, so that the hysterical amnesia is seen to be a direct con¬ 
tinuation of the infantile amnesia which hides the earliest impres¬ 
sions of our mental life from all of us. On the other hand, we are 
astonished to find that the most recent experiences of the patient are 
liable to be forgotten also, and that in particular the provocations 
which induced the outbreak of the disease or aggravated it are at 
least partially obliterated, if not entirely wiped out, by amnesia. 
From the complete picture of any such recent recollection important 
details have invariably disappeared or been replaced by falsifications. 
It happens again and again, almost invariably, that not until shortly 
before the completion of an analysis do certain recollections of 
recent experiences come to the surface, which had managed to be 
withheld throughout it and had left noticeable gaps in the context. 

These derangements in the capacity to recall memories are, as 
I have said, characteristic of hyste ria, in which disease it also happens 
even that states occur as symptoms (the hysterical attacks) without 
necessarily leaving a trace of recollection behind them. Since it is 
otherwise in the obsessional neurosis, you may infer that these 
amnesias are part of the psychological character of the hysterical 
change and are not a universal trait of neurosis in general. The 
importance of this difference will be diminished by the following 
consideration. Two things are combined to constitute the meaning 
of a symptom; its whence and its whither or why; that is, the 
impressions and experiences from which it sprang, and the purpose 
which it serves. The whence of a symptom is resolved into impres¬ 
sions which have been received from without, which were neces¬ 
sarily at one time conscious, and which may have become un¬ 
conscious by being forgotten since that time. The why of the 
symptom, its tendency, is however always an endo-psychic process, 
which may possibly have been conscious at first, but just as possibly 
may never have been conscious and may have remained in the 
unconscious from its inception. Therefore it is not very important 
whether the amnesia has also infringed upon the whence, the im¬ 
pressions upon w^hich the symptom is supported, as happens in 
hysteria; the whither, the tendency of the symptom, which may 
have been unconscious from the beginning, is what maintains 
the symptom’s dependence upon the unconscious, in the obsessional 
neurosis no less strictly than in hysteria. 
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By thus emphasizing the unconscious in mental life we have 
called forth all the malevolence in humanity in opposition to psycho¬ 
analysis. Do not be astonished at this and do not suppose that 
this opposition relates to the obvious difficulty of conceiving the 
unconscious or to the relative inaccessibility of the evidence which 
supports its existence. I believe it has a deeper source. Humanity has 
in the course of time had to endure from the hands of science two 
great outrages upon its naive self-love. The first was when it realized 
that our earth was not the centre of the universe, but only a tiny 
speck in a world-system of a magnitude hardly conceivable; this is 
associated in our minds with the name of Copernicus, although 
Alexandrian doctrines taught something very similar. The second 
was when biological research robbed man of his peculiar privilege 
of having been specially created, and relegated him to a descent from 
the animal world, implying an ineradicable animal nature in him: 
this transvaluation has been accomplished in our own time upon the 
instigation of Charles Darwin, Wallace, and thein predecessors, and 
not without the most violent opposition from their contemporaries. 
But man’s craving for grandiosity is now suffering the third and 
most bitter blow from present-day psychological research which is 
endeavouring to prove to the “ego” of each one of us that he is not 
even master in his own house, but that he must remain content with 
the veriest scraps of information about what is going on uncon¬ 
sciously in his own mind. We psycho-analysts were neither the first 
nor the only ones to propose to mankind that they should look 
inward; but it appears to be our lot to advocate it most insistently 
and to support it by empirical evidence which touches every man 
closely. This is the kernel of the universal revolt against our science, 
of the total disregard of academic courtesy in dispute, and the libera¬ 
tion of opposition from all the constraints of impartial logic. And 
besides this, we have been compelled to disturb the peace of the 
world in yet another way, as you will soon hear. 
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RESISTANCE AND REPRESSION 

We now need more data before we can advance further in our 
understanding of the neuroses; two observations lie to hand for us. 
Both are very remarkable and at first were very surprising. You are 
of course prepared for both of them by the work we did last year. 

First; when we undertake to cure a patient of his symptoms 
he opposes against us a vigorous and tenacious resistance through¬ 
out the entire course of the treatment. This is suck an extraordinary 
thing that we cannot expect much belief in it. It is best to say 
nothing about it to the patient’s relations, for they invariably regard 
it as a pretext set up by us to excuse the length or the failure of the 
treatment. The patient, too, exhibits all the manifestations of this 
resistance without recognizing it as such, and it is a great step 
forward when we have brought him to realize this fact and to 
reckon with it. To think that the patient, whose symptoixis cause 
him and those about him such suffering, who is willing to make 
^uch sacrifices in time, money, effort, and self-conquest in order to 
be freed from them,—^that he should, in the interests of his illness, 
resist the help offered him. How improbable this statement must 
sound! And yet it is so, and if the improbability is made a reproach 
against us we need only reply that it is not without its analogies; 
for a man who has rushed off to a dentist with a frightful toothachej 
may very well fend him off when he takes his forceps to the decayed! 
tooth. 

The resi stance sh own by patients is highly varied and exceed¬ 
ingly subtle, often hard to recognize and protean in the manifold 
forms It takes; the analyst needs to be continually suspicious and 
on his guard against it. In psycho-analytic therapy we employ the 
technique which is already familiar to you through dream-interpre- 
^ station: we require the patie nt to p ut hims elf into a condition of 
‘/calm^self-observation, without trying to think of anything, and then 
I to communicate everything which he becomes i nwardly aw are of, 
feelings, thoughts, remembrances, in the order in which they arise in 

25 ? , 
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his mind. We expressly w arn h im, against giving way to any kind 
of motwe which would cause him to select from or to exclude any 
of the ideas (associations), whether because they are too “disagree¬ 
able,” or too “indiscreet” to be mentioned, or too “unimportant” or 
“irrelevant” or “no nsens ical” to be worth_saying. We impr^s jipon 
him that he has oiily to attend to what is on the surface consciously 
ii^ his mind, and to abandon all objections to whatever he finds, no 
matter what form they take; and we inform him that the success of 
the treajtoent, and, above all, its dur^on, will depend upon his 
conscientious adherence to this fundamental technical rule. We 
know from the technique of dream-interpretation that it is precisely 
’ those associations against which innumerable doubts and objections 
are raised that invariably contain the material leading to the dis¬ 
covery of the unconscious. 

The first thing that happens as a result of instituting this techni¬ 
cal rule is that it becomes the first point of attack for the resistance. 
The patient attempts to escape from it by every possible means. 
First he says nothing comes into his head, then that so much comes 
into his head that he can’t grasp any of it. Then we observe with 
displeasure and astonishment that he is giving in to his critical 
objections, first to this, then to that; he betrays it by the long 
pauses which occur in his talk. At last he admits that he really cannot 
,say something, he^is ashamed to, and he lets this feeling get the 
better of his promise. Or else, he has thought of something but it 
concerns someone else and not himself, and is therefore to be made 
an exception to the rule. Or else, what he has just thought of is 
really t oo unim portant, top stupid and too absurd, I could never 
have meant that he should take account of such thoughts. So it goes 
,^n, with untold variations, to which one continually replies that 
^ telling everything really means telling everything. 

One hardly ever meets with a patient who does not attempt to 
make a reservation in some department of his thoughts, in order to 
guard them against intrusion by the analysis. One patient, who in 
the ordinary way was remarkably i ntelli gent, concealed a jnost 
intimate love-affair from me for weeks in this way; when accused 
of this violation of the sacred rule he defended himself with the 
argument that he considered this particular story his private affair. 
Naturally analytic treatment cannot countenance a right of sanctu¬ 
ary like this; one might as well try to allow an exception to be 
made in certain parts of a town like Vienna, and forbid that any 
arrests should be made in the market-place or in the square by 
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St. Stephen’s church, and then attempt to take up a “wanted” man. 
Of course he would never be found anywhere but in those safe 
places. Once I decided to permit a man to make an exception of 
such a point; for a great deal depended on his recovering his 
capacity for work and he was bound by his oath as a civil servant 
not to communicate certain matters to any other person. He was 
content with the result, it is true, but I was not: I made up my 
mind never again to repeat the attempt under such conditions. 

Obsessional patients are exceedingly clever at making the techni¬ 
cal rule almost useless by bringing their over-conscientiousness and" 
doubt to bear upon it. Patients with anxiety-hysteria sometimes suc¬ 
ceed in reducing it to absurdity by only producing associations which 
are so far removed from what is wanted that they yield nothing for 
analysis. However, I do not intend to introduce you to these techni¬ 
cal difficulties of the treatment. It is enough to know that finally, 
with resolution and perseverance, we do succeed in extracting from 
the patient a certain amount of obedience for the rule of the 
technique; and then the resistance takes another line altogether. It 
appears as intellectu al op position, employs arguments as weapons, 
and turns to its own use all the difficulties and improbabilities 
which normal but uninstructed reasoning finds in analytical doc¬ 
trines. We then have to hear from the mouth of the individual 
patient all the crit icisms and o bjections which thunder about us in 
chorus in scientific literature. What the critics outside shout at us 
is nothing new, therefore. It is indeed a storm in a teacup. Still, the 
patient can be argued with; he is very~glad to get us to instruct 
him, teach him, defeat^him, point out the literature to him so that 
he can learn more; he is perfectly ready to become a supporter of 
psycho-analysis on the condition that analysis shall spare him per¬ 
sonally. We recognize resistance in this desire for knowledge, how¬ 
ever; it is a digression from the particular task in hand and wc 
refuse to allow it. In the obsessional neurosis the resis tance mak es 
use of special tactics which we are prepared for. It permits the 
analysis to proceed uninterruptedly along itsxourse, so that more 
and more light is thrown upon the problems of the case, until we 
begin to wonder at last why these explanations have no practical 
effect and entail no corresponding improvement in the symptoms. 
Then we discover that the resistance has fallen back upon the doubt 
characteristic of the obsessional neurosis and is holding us success¬ 
fully at bay from this vantage-point. The patient has said to him¬ 
self something of this kind: “This is all very pretty and very 
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interesting. I should like to go on with it. I am sure it would do me 
a lot of good if it were true. But I don’t believe it in the least, 
and as long as I don’t believe it, it doesn’t affect my illness.” So it 
goes on for a long time, until at last thi^reserjatioaitself i& reached 
and then the decisive battle begins. 

The intellectual resistances are not the worst; one can always 
get the better of them. But the patient knows Ji^pw to set up 
resistances within the boundaries of analysis proper, and the defeat 
of these is one of the most difficult tasks of the technique. Instead 
of remembering certain of the feelings and states of mind of his 
previous life, he reproduces them, lives through again such of them 
^as, by means of what is called the ‘transference,’ may be made 
effective in opposition against the physician and the treatment. If 
the patient is a man, he usually takes this material from his relation¬ 
ship with his father, in whose place he has now put the physician; 
and in so doing he erects resistances out of his struggles to attain 

personal independence and independence of judgement, out of his 
.^ambition, the earliest aim of which was to equal or to excel the 
father, out of his disinclination to take the burden of gratitude 
upon himself for the second time in his life. There are periods in 
which one feels that the patient’s desirc.,tQ put-the analyst in the 
wrong, to make him feel his impotence, to triumph over him, has 
completely ousted the worthier desire to bring the illness to an end. 
Women have a genius for exploiting in the interests of resistance 
.a tender erqdcally tinged transference to the analyst; when this at¬ 
traction reaches a certain intensity all interest in the actual situation 
of treatment fades away, together with every obligation incurred 
upon undertaking it. The inevitable jealousy and the embitterment 
consequent upon the unavoidable rejection, however considerately 
it is handled, is bound to injure the personal relationship with the 
physician, and so to put out of action one of the most powerful 
propelling forces in the analysis. 

Resistances of this kind must not be narrowly condemned. They 
contain so much of the most im portant material from the patient’s 
past life and bring it back in so convincing a fashion that they come 
to be 0 ? the greatest assistance to the ^alysis, if a skilful technique 
is employed correctly to turn them to the best use. What is note¬ 
worthy is that this piaterial always serves at first as a resistance and 
comes forward i n a guise which is inimical to the treatment. Again 

may be said that they arc character-traits, individual attitudes of 
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the ego, which are thus mobilized to oppose the attempted altera¬ 
tions. One learns then how these cha racter -traits have been developed 
in connection with the conditions oFtEe neurosis and i n reac tion 
against its dema nds, and observes features in this character which 
would not otherwise have appeared, at least, not so clearly: that is, 
which may be designated latent. Also you must not car ry away th e 
impre^^n that we look upon the appearance of these resistances as 
an unfor^een danger threatening our analytic influence. No, wc 
know that these resistances are bound to appear; we are dissatisfied 
only if we cannot rouse them definitely enough and make the patient 
perceive them as such. Indeed, we understand at last tha t the over- 
comijng of these resistances is the essential work of the analysis, that 
part of the work which alone assures us that we have achieved 
something for the patient. ’ 

Besides this, you must take into account that all accidental 
occurrences arising during the treatment are made use of by the 
patient to interfere with it, anything which could distract him or 
deter him from it, every hostile expression of opinion from anyone 
in his circle whom he can regard as an authority, any chance 
organic illness or one complicating the neurosis; indeed, he even 
converts every improvement in his condition into a motive for 
slackening his efforts. Then you will have obtained an approximate, 
though still incomplete, picture of the forms and the mea sures 
taken by the resistances which must be met and overcome in the 
course of every analysis. I have given such a detailed consideration 
to this point because I am about to inform you that our dynamic 
conception of the neuroses is founded upon this experience of ours 
of the resistances that neurotic patients set up against the cure of 
their symptoms. B r^euer and I both originally practised psycho¬ 
therapy by the hypnotic method. Breuer*s first patient was treated 
throughout in a state of hypnotic suggestibility; at first I followed 
his example. I admit that at that time my work went forward more 
easily and agreeably and also took much less time: but the results 
were capricious and not permanent; therefore I finally gave up 
hypnotism. And then I understood that no comprehension of the 
dynamics of these affections was possible as long as hyp nosis was 
employed. In this condition the very existence of resistances is 
concealed from the physician’s observation. Hypnosis drives Jiadc 
the resistances and frees a certain field for the work of the 
analysis, but dams them up at the boundaries of this field so that 
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they are insurmountable; it is similar in effect to the doubt of the 
obsessional neurosis. Therefore I may say that true psycho-analysis 
only began when the help of hypnosis was discarded. 

If it is a matter of such importance to establish these resist- 
ances_then,.surely it would be wise to allow caution and doubTfuIT 
play, in case we have been too ready with our assumption that they 
exist. Perhaps cases of neurosis may be found in which the associa¬ 
tions really fail for other reasons, perhaps the arguments against our 
theories really deserve serious attention, and we may be wrong in 
so conveniently disposing of the patient’s intellectual objections by 
stigmatizing them as resistance. Well, I can only assure you that our 
judgement in tHis matter has not been formed hastily; we have had 
opportunity to observe these critical patients both before the resist¬ 
ance comes to the surface and after it disappears. In the course of the 
treatment the resistance varies in intensity continually; it ah/ays 
increases as a new topic is approached, it is at its height during the 
work upon it, and dies down again when this theme has been dealt 
with. Unless certain technical errors have been committed we never 
have to meet the full measure of resistance, of which any patient is 
capable, at once. Thus we could definitely ascertain that the same 
man would take up and then abandon his critical objections over 
and over a^ain in the course of the analysis. Whenever we are on 
the point of brin ging to Ms consciousness some piece of unconscious 
ma terial which is particularly,painful to hiipj, then he is critical in 
the extreme; even though he may have previously understood and 
accepted a great deal, yet now all these gains seem to be obliterated; 
.in his struggles to oppose at all costs he can behave just as though 
he were mentally deficient, a form of ‘emotional stupidity.’ If he 
can be successfully helped to^overcome this new resistance he re¬ 
gains his in^ht''an3^ompreh^ His critical faculty is not 
functioning independently, and therefore is not to be respected as if it 
were; it is merely a maid-of-all-work fpr his affective attitudes and 
is directed by his resistance. When h e dislikes anything he can 
,defend himself against it most ingeniously; but when anything suits 
his book he can be credulous enough. We are perhaps all much 
the same; a person being analysed shows this dependence of the 
intellect upon the affective life so clearly because in the analysis he 
is so hard-pressed. 

In what way can we now account for this fact observed, that 
the patient^uggles so energetically against the relief of^ his symp¬ 
toms and the restorliSdh ot hi\s mentd process^ to norniSf function- 
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/ ing? We say that we have come upon th e traces of po werful forces 
'at work here opposing any change in the condition; they must be 
the same forces that originally induced the condition. In the forma¬ 
tion of symptoms some process must have been gone through, which 
our experience in dispersing them makes us able to reconstruct. As 
we already know from Breuer’s observations, it follows from the 
existence of a symptom that so me mental pr ocess has not been 
carried through to an end in a normal manner so that it could 
become j^onscious; the symptom is a substitute for that which has 
not come through. Now we know where to place the forces which 
we suspect to be at work. A vehement effort must have been 
exercised to prevent the mental process in question from penetrat¬ 
ing into consciousness and as a result it has remained unconscious; 
being unconscious it had the power to construct a symptom. The 
same vehement effort is again at work during analytic treatment, 
opposing the attempt to bring the unconscious into consciousness. 
This we perceive in the form of resistances. The paffiogejg^jjrpcess 
which is demonstrated by the resistances we ca ll Repre ssion. 

It will now be necessary to make our concepfTon of‘this process 
of repressi on more precise. It is the essential preliminary condition 
for the development of symptoms, but it is also something else, a 
-thing to which we have no parallel. Let us take as a model an 
impulse, a menta l pro cess seeking to convert itself into action: we 
know that it can suffer rejection, by virtue of what we call “repudia¬ 
tion” or “condemnation”; whereupon the energy at its disposal is 
withdrawn, it becomes powerless, but it can continue to exist as a 
memory. The whole process of decision on the point takes place 
with the full cognizance of the ego. It is very different when we 
imagine the same impulse subject to repression: it would then retain 
its energy and no memory of it would be left behind; the process 
of repression, too, would be accomplished without the cognizance 
of the ego. This comparison therefore brings us no nearer to the 
^ nature of repression. 

I will expound to you those theoretical conceptions which alone 
have proved useful in giving greater definiteness to the term 
repression. For this purpose it is first necessary that we should 
proceed from the purely descriptive meaning of the word “un¬ 
conscious” to its systematic meaning; that is, we resolve to think of 
the consciousness or unconsciousness of a mental process as merely 
one of its qualities and not necessarily definitive. Suppose that a 
process of this kind has remained unconscious, its being withheld 
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consciousness may be merely a sign of the fate it has under¬ 
gone, not necessarily the fate itself. Let us suppose, in order to gain 
ea more concrete notion of this fate, that ev ery mental proce ss— 
there is one exception, which I will go into later—first exists in an 
unconscious state or phase, and only deyelops out of this inm a 
conscious phase, much as a photograph is first a negative and then 
becomes a picture through the printing of the positive. But not every 
negative is made into a positive, and it is just as little necessary 
that every unconscious mental process should convert itself into a 
conscious one. It may be best expressed as follows: Each single 
process belongs in the first place to the unconscious psychical system; 
from this system it can under certain conditions proceed further 
into the conscious system. 

The crudest conception of these systems is the one we shall find 
most convenient, a spatial one. The unconsci ous system may there¬ 
fore be compared to a large ante-room, in which the various.mental 
excitations are crowding upon one another, like individual beings. 
AdjoiningTEiis is a second, smaller apartment, a sort of reception- 
room, in which consciousness resides. But on the threshold between 
the two there stands ^ personage with the office of door-keeper, 
who examines the various mentaj[ excitations, censors them, and 
denies them admittance to the reception-room when he disapproves 
^ them. You will see at once that it does not make much difference 
whether the door-keeper turns any one impulse back at the thresh¬ 
old, or drives it out again once it has entered the reception-room; 
that is merely a matter of the degree of his vigilance and promptness 
Hn recognition. Now this ^netaphor may be employed to widen 
our terminology. The excitations in the unconscious, in the ante¬ 
chamber, are not visible to consciousness, which is of course in the 
other room, so to begin with they remain unconscious. When they 
have pressed forward to the threshold and been turned back by the 
door-keeper, they are 'incapable pl^becoming conscious*; we call 
them then refre^ d. But even those excitations which are allowed 
over the threshold do not necessarily become conscious; they can 
only become so if they succeed in attracting the eye of consc iousness. 
This second chamber therefore may be suitably called ^^e ^recon* 
scio us system . In this way the process of becoming conscious retains 
its purely descriptive sense. Being repressed, when applied to any 
single impulse, means being unable to pass out of the unconscious 
system because of the door- keeper*s refuspl nf adm ittanri* inm the 
preconscious^The door-keeper is what we have learnt to know as 
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resistance in our attempts in analytic treatment to loosen the 
repressions. 

Now I know very well that you will say that these conceptions 
are as crude as they arc fantastic and not at all permissible in a 
scientific presentation. I know they are crude; further indeed, wc 
even know that they are incorrect, and unless I am mistaken, wc 
have something better ready as a substitute for them; whether you 
will then continue to think them so fantastic, I do not know. At the 
moment they are useful aids to understanding, like Ampere's mani¬ 
kin swimming in the electric current, and, in so far as they db 
assist comprehension, are not to be despised. Still, I should like to 
assure you that these crude hypotheses, the t wo cham bers, the door- 
kce per on the thresh old between the tw o, and cons ciousness as a 
spectator the end of the jC£ond rc^m, must indicate an extensive 
approximation to the actual reality. I should also like to hear you 
admit that our designations, unconscious, prec onscio us, and con- 
sci^s, are less prejudicial and more easily defensible than some 
others which have been suggested or have come into use, c.g. 
sub con scious, inte rconsc ious, coconscious, etc. 

if so, I should think it more significant if you then went on to 
point out that any such constitution of the mental apparatus as I have 
assumed in order to account for neurotic symptoms can only be of 
universal validity and must throw light on normal functioning. In 
this, of course, you are perfectly right. We cannot follow up this 
conclusion at the moment; but our interest in the psychology of 
symptom-development would certainly be enormously increased if 
we could see any prospect of obtaining, by the study of pathological 
conditions, an insightjnto normal mental functioning, hitherto such 
a mystery. 

Do you not recognize, moreover, what it is that supports these 
conceptions of the two systems and the relationship between them 
and consciousness? The door-keep er between the unconscious and 
the preconscious is nothing else than the censorship to which we 
found the form of the manifest dream subjected. The residue of the 
day’s experiences which we found to be the stimuli exciting the 
dream , was preconscious material which at night during sl^p had 
been influenced by unconscious and repres sed wishes an d excita¬ 
tions; and had thus by association with them been ahlc to form the 
late nt dream , by means of their energy. Under the dominion of the 
unconscious system this material had been elaborated (worked 
over)—by condensation and displacement-—in a way which in 
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normal mental life, i.e. in the preconscious system, is unknown or 
admissible very rarely. This difference in their manner of function¬ 
ing is what distinguishes the two systems for us; the relationship to 
consciousness, which is a permanent feature of the preconscious, indi¬ 
cates to which of the two systems any given process belongs. Neither 
is dreaming a pathological phenomenon; every healthy person may 
dream while asleep. Every in ference co ncerning the constitution^of 
the mental apparatus which comprises an understanding of both 
dreams and neurotic symptoms has an irrefutable claim to be 
regarded as applying also to normal mental life. 

This is as much as we will say about repression for the present. 
Moreover, it is but a necessary preliminary condition, a prerequisite, 
of symp tom-form ation. We know that the sympt om is a substitute 
for some other process which was held back by repression; but 
even given repression we have still a long way to go before we can 
obtain comprehension of this substitute-formation. There are other 
sides to the problem of repression itself which present questions to 
be answered: Wh at kin d of mental excitations suffer repression? 
What forces effect it? and from what motives? On one point only, 
so far, have we gained any knowledge relevant to these questions. 
While investigating the problem of resistance we learned that the 
forces behind it proceed from the eg^o, from character-traits, recog¬ 
nizable or latent: it is these forces therefore which have also effected 
'ihe repression, or at least they have taken a part in it. We know 
vvnothing more than this at present. 

The second observation for which I prepared you will help us 
now. By means of analysis we can always discover the purpose 
behind the neurotic symptom. This is of course nothing new to you: 
I have already pointed it out in two cases of neurosis. But, to be 
sure, what do two cases signify? You have a right to demand two 
hundred cases, innumerable cases, in demonstration of it. But then, 
I cannot comply with that. So you must fall back on personal ex¬ 
perience, or upon belief, which in this matter can rely upon the 
unanimous testimony of all psycho-analysts. 

You will remember that in the two cases in which we submitted 
the symptoms to detailed investigation analysis led to the inner- 
m ost sec rets of the patient’s s exual Iffe. In the first case, moreover, 
the purpose or tendency of the symptom under examination was 
particularly evident; in the second case, it was perhaps to some 
extent veiled by another factor to be mentioned later. Well now, 
what we found in these two examples we should find in every 
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case we submitted to analysis. Every time we should be led by 
analysis to the sex ual experienc es and desires of the jg^ien^ and 
every time we should have to affirm that the symptom served the] 
same purpose. This purpose shows itself to be the gratification of 
sexiiar wl^es; the symptoms serve the purpo^ oF^exu^ gratifica- 
tionlorlKe patient; they are a substitute for satisfactions which he/ 
does not bbtarh In reality. 

Think of the obsessive act of our first patient. This woman has 
to do without the husband she loved so intensely; on account of his 
deficiencies and shortcomings she could not share his life. She had 
to be faithful to him; she could not put anyone else in his place. 
Her obsessional symptom gives her what she so much desires; itj 
exalts licr husband, denies and corrects his deficiencies, above all,! 
his impotence. This symptom is fundamentally a wish-fulfilment, in' 
that respect exactly like a dream; it is, moreover, what a dream is 
not always, an erotic wish-fulfilment. In the case of the second 
patient you could see that her ritual aims at preventing intercourse 
between tfie parents^ or at "hindering. the procreation of another 
child; you have probably also divined that fundamentally it seeks 
to set her in her mother’s place. It again therefore constitutes a 
removal of hindrances to s exua l satisfaction and the fulfilment of the 
subject’s own sexual wishes. Of the complications referred to in the 
second case I shall speak shortly. 

I wish to avoid making reservations later on about the universal 
applicability of these statements, and therefore I will ask you to 
notice that all I have just been saying about rep ressi on, sy mpto m- 
formation and symptom-interpretation has been obtained from the 
study oFthree types of neurosisTand for the present is only applicable 
to these three types—namely, anxi ety-hyst eria, converjipn-hysteria, 
and the obsessional neurosis. These three disorders, which we are 
accustomed to combine together in a group as the j^ansference 
N EUROS ES, constitute the field open to psycho-analytic therapy. The 
other neuroses have been far less closely studied psycho-analytically; 
in one group of them the impossibility of therapeutic influence has 
no doubt been one reason for this neglect. You must not forget 
that psycho-analysis is still a very young science, that much time 
and trouble are required for the study of it, and that not so very 
long ago there was only one man practising it: yet we are approach¬ 
ing from all directions to a nearer comprehension of these other 
conditions which are not transference neuroses, I hope I shall still 
be able to tell you of the developments that our hypotheses and 
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conclusions have undergone in the course of adaptation to this new 
material, and to show you that these further studies have not yielded 
contradictions but have led to a higher degree of unification in our 
knowledge. Everything that has been said, then, applies only to the 
three transference neuroses and I will now add another piece of 
information which throws further light upon the significance of the 
symptoms. A comparative examination of the situations out of which 
the disease arose yields the following result, which may be reduced 
to a formula—namely, that these persons have fallen ill from the 
PRIVATION (frustration) which they ^ff^_vyhcn reali_ty_y/itj^^ 
Jrom them gratification of their sexual wishes. You will perceive 
how beautifully these two conclusions supplement one another. The 
^symptoms are now explicable as substitute->gratifications jor desires 
which are ynsatisfied in life. 

It is certainly possible to make all kinds of objections to the prop¬ 
osition that neurotic s ymptom s are substimtes for sexual grati%a; 
tigns. I will discuss two of them to-3ay. If any one of you has 
himself undertaken the analysis of a large number of neurotics, he 
will perhaps shake his head and say: “In certain cases this is not at 
all applicable, in them the symptoms seem rather to contain the 
opposite purpose, of excluding or of discontinuing sexual gratifica¬ 
tion.” I shall not dispute your interpretation. In psycho-analysis 
things are often a good deal more complicated than we could wish: 
if they had been simpler psycho-analysis would perhaps not have 
been required to bring them to light. Certain features of the ritual 
>of our second patient are distinctly recognizable as being of this 
asceticl:haracfer, inimical to sexual satisfaction; e.g., her removing 
the clocks for the magic purpose of preventing erections at night, 
or her trying to prev*enrtTie falling and breaking of vessels, which 
amounts to a protection of her virginity. In other cases of cere- 
► monials on going to bed which I have analysed this negative 
character was far more marked; the whole ritual could consist of 
defensive regulations against sexual recollections and temptations. 
But we have long ago learnt fro m p sycho-analysis that oppos]tes_do 
not constitute a contradiction. We might extend our proposition 
and say that the purpose of the symptom is either a sexual gratifies - 
tion or a defe nce against it; in hysteria the positive, wish-fulfilling 
character~pre3omiriates on the whole, and in the obsessional 
neurosis the negative ascetic character. The symptoms can serve the 
purpose both of sexual gratification and of its opposite so well be¬ 
cause this double-sidedness^ has a most suitable founda- 
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tion.in one clement o£ their mechanism which we have not yet 
had an opportunity to mention. They are in fact, as we shall see, 
the effects of compromises betw een tw o opposed tendencies, actin g 
Qy another; they represent both that which is repressed, and 
also that which has effected the Repr ession and has co-operated in 
bringing jthcm about. The representation of either one or another 
of these twoTaetbrs may predominate in the symptom, but it 
happens very rarely that one of them is absent altogether. In hysteria 
a coll^or^tion of the two tendencies in on e symptom is usua lly 
acldcved. In the obsession arheu rosTs the two parts are often distinct: 
the symptom is then a ^double diie and consists of two successive 
actions which cancel each other. 

It will not be so easy to dispose of a second difficulty. When you 
consider a whole series of symptom-interpretations your first opinion 
would probably be that the conception of a sexual substitute-gratifi- i 
cation Ji^tp^ ^ stret^ed to its widest limits in order to include 
than. You will not neglect to point out that these symptoms offer ^ 
nothing real in the way of gratification, that often enough they are 
confined to r e-ani mating a sensation, or to enacting a phantasy aris¬ 
ing froiiL.SOma sexual complex. Further, that the ostensible sexual 
gratification is very often of an infantile and unworthy character, per¬ 
haps approximating to a masturbatory act, or is reminiscent of dirty 
habits which long ago in childhood had been forbidden and aban- ^ 
doned. And further still, you will express your astonishment that 
anyone should reckon amo ng sexual grat ifications those which can 
only be described as gratifications of cruel or horrible appetites, or 
which may be termed unnatural. Indeed, we shall come to no 
agreement on these latter points until we have submitted human 
sexuality to a thorough investigation and have thus established what 
we are justified in calling sexual. 





TWENTIETH LECTURE 


THE SEXUAL LIFE OF MAN 

One would certainly think that there could be no doubt about 
what is to be understood by the term “sexual.” First and fore¬ 
most, of course, it means the “improper,” that which must not be 
mentioned. I have been told a story about some pupils of a famous 
psychiatrist, who once endeavoured to convince their master that the 
symptoms of an hysteric arc frequently representations of sexual 
things. With this object, they took him to the bedside of an 
hysterical woman whose attacks were unniistakable imitations^^f 
childbirth. He objected, however: “Well, there is nothing sexual 
about childbirth.” To be sure, childbirth is not necessarily always 
improper. 

I perceive that you don’t approve of my joking about such serious 
matters. It is not altogether a joke, however. Seriously, it is not so 
easy to define what the term sexual includes. Everything connected 
with the difference between th^ two sexes is perhaps the only way 
of hitting the mark; but you will find that too general and in¬ 
definite. If you take the s ouial act itse lf as the central point, you 
will perhaps declare sexual to mean everything which is concerned 
with obtaining pleasurable gratification from the body (and par¬ 
ticularly the sexual organs) of the opposite sex; in the narrowest 
• sense, everything which is directed to the union of the gejiital 
organs and the performance of the sexual act. In doing so, how¬ 
ever, you come very near to reckoning the sexual and the in^roper 
as identical, and childbirth would really have”nothing to do with 
sex. If then you make the function of reproduction the kernel of 
.sexuality you run the risk of excluding from it a whole host of 
'things like masturbation, or even kissing, which are not directed 
towards reproduction, but which are nevertheless undoubtedly 
sexual. However, we have already found that attempts at definition 
always lead to difficulties; let us give up trying to do any better in 
this particular case. We may suspect that in the development of the 
concept “sexual” something has happened which has resulted in 
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what H. Silbcrcr has aptly called a ‘covering error.’ On the whole, 
indeed, we know pretty well what is meant by sexual. 

In the popular view, which is sufficient for all practical purposes 
in ordinary life, sexual is something which combines references 
to the difference between the sexes, to p leasurable excitement and 
gratification, to the reproductive function, and to the~i3ea of im¬ 
propriety and the necessi^ for concealment. But this is no longer 
sufficient for science. For painstaking researches (only possible, of 
course, in a spirit of self-command maintained by self-sacrifice) have 
revealed that classes of human beings exist whose sexual life deviates 
from the usual one in the most striking manner. One group among 
these “perverts” has, as it were, expunged the difference between 
the sexes from its scheme of life. In these people, only the same sex 
IS their own can rouse sexual desire; the other sex (especially the 
genital organ of the other sex) has absolutely no sexual attraction 
for them, can even in extreme cases be an object of abhorrence 
to them. They have thus of course foregone all participation in the 
process of reproduction. Such persons are called homosexuals or 
inverts. Ofteii, though not always, they are men and women who 
otherwise have reached an irreproachably high standard of mental 
growth and development, intellectually and ethically, and are only 
afflicted with this one fateful peculiarity. Through the mouths of 
their scientific spokesmen they lay claim to be a special variety of the 
human race, a “third sex,” as they call it, standing with equal rights 
alongside the other two. We may perhaps have an opportunity of 
critically examining these claims. They are not, of course, as they 
would gladly maintain, the “elect” of mankind; they contain in their 
ranks at least as many inferior and worthless individuals as are to be 
found among those differently constituted sexually. 

These perverts do at least seek to achieve very much the same 
ends with the^oBjects of their desires as normal people do with 
theirs. But after them comes a long series of abnormal types, in 
whom the sexual activities become increasingly further removed 
from anything which appears attractive to a reasonable being. In 
their manifold variety and their strangeness these types may be 
compared to the grotesque monstrosities painted by P. Breughel to 
represent the temptation of St. Anthony, or to the long procession 
of effete gods and worshippers which G. Flaubert shows us passing 
before his pious penitent, and to nothing else. The chaotic assembly 
calls out for classification if it is not to bewilder us completely. Wc 
divide them into those in whom the sexual object has been altered, 
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as with the homosexuals, and those in whom, first and foremost^ 
the sexuai aim has been altered. In the first group belong those who 
have dispensed with the mutual union of the genital organs and 
who have substituted for the genitals, in one of the partners in the 
act, another organ or part of the body (mouth or anus, in place of 
the vagina) making light of both the anatomical difiiculties and the 
suppression of disgust mvolved. There follow others who, it is true, 
still retain the genital organs as object; not, however, by virtue of 
their sexual function, but on account of other functions in which 
they take part anatomically or by reason of their proximity. These 
people demonstrate that the excretory functions, which in the course 
of the child’s upbringing are relegated to a limbo as indecent, 
remain capable of attracting the entire sexual interest. There are 
others who have given up altogether the genital organs as object; 
and, instead, have exalted some other part of the body to serve as 
the object of desire, a woman’s breast, foot, or plait of hair. There 
are others yet to whom even a part of the body is meaningless, 
while a particle o f cloth ing, a shc^or a piece of unde rclothing, will 
gratify^a ll their d esires; these are th e fetichists^ Farther on in the 
-scaiccome those who indeed demand the object as a whole: but 
whose requirements in regard to it take specific forms, of an extraor¬ 
dinary or horrible nature—even to the point of seeking it as a 
' defenceless corpse and, urged on by their criminal obsessions, of 
making it one in order so to enjoy it. But enough of these horrors! 

Foremost in the second group are those perverts whose sexual 
'desires aim at the performance of an act which normally is but an 
introductory or preparatory one. They are those who se ek gratifi ca- 
tion in look ing and touching, or in watch ing, the other person’s 
most intimate doings; or those who exp ose parts of thei r own bodies 
, which should be concealed, in the vague expectation of being re¬ 
warded by a similar action on the part of the other. Then come 
the incomprehe nsible sadis ts, in whom all affectionate feeling strains 
towards the one goal o f causing their object pain and tort ure^ 
ranging in degree from mere indications of a tendency to humiliate 
the oth er up to the infliction of severe bodily inluries. Then, as 
though complementary tcTthese, come the i nasochists whose on ly 
lon ging is to suffer, in real or in symbolic fo rm, humiliations and 
torti ^es at thcTi^ds of the loved object. There are others yet, in 
whom several abnormal characteristics of this kind are combined 
and interwoven with one another. Finally, we learn that the persons 
belonging to each of these groups may be divided again: into those 
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who seek their particular form of se xual satisfac tion in rea lity a nd 
those w ho arc satisfied merely to imagine it in their own mind s, 
needing no real object at all but being able to substitute for it a 
crea don of phanta sy. 

There is not the slightest possible doubt that these mad, extraor- 
dinary and horribl e thin gs do actually constitute th e sexual aedviri es 
of these people. Not merely do they themselves so regard them, 
recognizing their substitudve character; but we also have to 
acknowledge that they play the same part in their lives as normal 
sexual satisfaction plays in ours, exacting the same, often excessive, 
sacrifices. It is possible to trace out, both broadly and in great detail, 
where these abnormalides merge into the normal and where they 
diverge from it. Nor will it escape you that that quality of im¬ 
propriety which adheres inevitably to a sexual activity is not absent 
from these forms of it: in most of them it is intensified to the point 
of odium. 

Well^ now, what a ttitude are we to take up to these unusual 
forms of s exu al satisfaction? Indignation and expressions of our 
personal disgust, together with assurances that we do not share these 
appedtes, will obviously not carry us very far. That is not the point 
at issue. After all, this is a field of phenomena like any other; 
attempts to turn away and flee from it, on the pretext that these arc 
but rarities and cu riosi ties, could easily be rebutted . On the con¬ 
trary, the phenomena are common enough and widely distributed. 
But if it is objected that our views on the sexual life of mankind 
require no revision on this account, since these things are one and 
\all aberrations and divagations of the sexual instinct, a serious 
^eply will be necessary. If we do not understand these morbid forms 
of sexuality and cannot relate them to what is normal in sexual 
life, then neither can we understand normal sexuality. It remains, 
in short, our undeniable duty to account satisfactorily in theory 
for the existence of all the perversions described and to explain their 
relation to normal sexuality, so-called. 

In this task we can be helped by a point of view, and by two 
new evidential observations. The first we owe to Ivan Bloch; 
according to him, the view that all the perversion:^ are “signs of 
deg^^^oa” is incorrect; because of the evidence existing that 
such aberrations from the sexual aim, suc h erratic relation ships to 
the sex ual object^ have been manifested since the beginning of time 
through every age of which we have knowledge, in every race from 
the most primitive to the most highly civilized, and at times have 
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succeeded in attaining to toleration and general prevalence. The 
two evidential observations have been made in the course of psycho¬ 
analytic investigations of neurotic patients; they must undoubtedly 
influence our conception of sexual perversions in a decisive manner. 

We have said that ne urotic sympto ms are^.substituies jEor,icxual 
satisfactions and I have already indicated that many difficulties will 
be met with in proving this statement from the analysis of symp¬ 
toms. It is, indeed, only accurate if the “perverse” sexual needs, 
so-called, are included under the sexual satisfactions; for an interpreta¬ 
tion of the symptoms on this basis is forced upon us with astonish¬ 
ing frequency. The claim made by homosexuals or inverts, that they 
constitute a select class of mankind, falls at once to the ground 
when we discover that in every single neurotic evidence of homo¬ 
sexual tendencies is forthcoming and that a large proportion of the 
symptoms are expressions of this latent inversion. Those who 
openly call themselves homosexuals are merely those in whom the 
inversion is conscious and manifest; their number is negligible com¬ 
pared with those in whom it is latent. We are bound, in fact, to 
regard the choice of an object of the same sex as a regular type of 
offshoot of the capacity to love, and are learning every day more 
and more to recognize it as especially important. The differences 
[between manifest homosexuality and the normal attitude arc ccr- 
Itainly not ther^y abrogated; they have their practical importance, 
which remains, but theoretically their value is very considerably 
diminished. In fact, we have even come to the conclusion that one 
particular mental disorder, paranoia^ no longer to be reckoned 
among the transference neuroses, invariably arises from an attempt 
to subdue unduly powerful homosexual tendencies. Perhaps you 
will remember that one of our patients,^ in her obsessive act, played 
the part of a man—of her own husband, that is, whom she had 
left; such symptoms, representing the impersonation of a man, are 
very commonly produced by neurotic women. If this is not actually 
attributable to homosexuality, it is certainly very closely connected 
with its origins. 

As you probably know, the neurosis of hysteria can create its 
symptoms in all systems of the body (circulatory, respiratory, etc.) 
and may thus disturb all the functions. Analysis shows that all those 
impulses, described as perverse, which aim at replacing the genital 
organ by another come to expression in these symptoms. These 
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organs thus behave as substitutes for the genital organs: it is pre¬ 
cisely from the study of hysterical symptoms that we have arrived 
at the view that, besides their functional role, a sexual — erotogenic— 
significance must be ascribed to the bodily organs; smd tKatthe 
needs of the former will be interfered with if the demands of the 
latter upon them are too great. Countless sensations and ii merv a- 
tions, which we meet as hysterical symptoms, in^organs apparently 
not concerned with sexuality, are thus discovered to be essentially 
fulfilments of perverse sexual desires, by the other organs having 
usurpecTthefunction of the genitalia. In this way also the very 
grtUL cxteiirto^wHicTi the organs of nutrition and of excretion, in 
particular, may serve in yielding sexual excitement is brought home 
to us. It is indeed the same thing as is manifested in the perversions; 
except that in the latter it is unmistakable and recognizable without 
any difficulty, whereas in hysteria we have to make the detour of 
interpreting the symptom, and then do not impute the perverse 
sexual impulse in question to the person’s consciousness, but account 
it totHe unconscious part of his personality. 

Of the many types of symptom characteristic of the obsessional 
neurosis the most important are found to be brought about by the 
undue strength of one group of sexual tendencies with a perverted 
aim, i.e. thejadistic group. These symptoms, in accordance with the 
^structure of tEe^obsessional neurosis, serve mainly as a defence 
lagainst these wishes or else they express the conflict between satis¬ 
faction and rejection. Satisfaction does not find short shrift, how¬ 
ever; it knows how to get its own way by a roundabout route in 
the patient’s behaviour, by preference turning against him in self- 
inflicted torment. Other forms of this neumsis are seen in excessive 
“worry” and brooding; these are the expressions of an exaggerated 
sexualization ofacts which are normally only preparatory to sexual 
satisfaction: the desire to see, to touch and to investigate. In this 
lies the explanation of the very great importance dread of contact 
and obsessive washing attains to in this disease. An unsuspectedly 
large proportion of obsessive actions are found to be disguised repe¬ 
titions and modifications of masturbation, admittedly the only uni¬ 
form act which accompanies all the varied flights of sexual phantasy. 

It would not be difficult to show you the conne ctions between 
p erversion and neuro sis in a much more detailed manner, but I 
believe that I have said enough for our purposes. We must beware, 
however, of overestimating the frequency and intensity of the per¬ 
verse tendencies in mankind, after these revelations of their im- 
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portance in the interpretation of symptoms. You have heard that 
frustration of norma l jexual satisfacdons m^r lead to the ^ve^ 
ment ofliieurosis. In consequence of this frustration in reality the 
nee^ is fdrcecl into the abnormal paths of sexual excitation. Later 
you will be able to understand how this happens. You will at any 
rate understand that a “col lateral” damming-up of tiiisJfind must 
swell the force of the perverse impulses, so that they become more 
powerful than they wouldThavFheen had no hindrance to normal 
sexual satisfaction been present in reality. Incidentally, a similar 
factor may be recognized also in the manifest perversions. In many 
cases they are provoked or activated by the unduly great difficulties 
in the way of normal satisfaction of the sexual instinct which arc 
produced either by temporary conditions or by permanent social 
institutions. In other cases, certainly, perverse tendencies arc quite 
independent of such conditions; they are, as it were, the natural kind 
of sexua l lif e for the individual concerned. 

Perhaps you are momentarily under the impression that all this 
‘ tends to confuse rather than to explain the relations between normal 
and perverted sexuality. But keep in mind this consideration. If it is 
correct that real obstacles to sexual satisfaction or frustration in 
, regard to it bring to^e surface perverse tendencies in people who 
.iwould otherwise have shown none, we must conclude that some¬ 
thing in these people is to cinbrace the perversions; or, if 

you prefer it, the tendencies must have been present in them in a 
latem form. Thus we come to the second of the new evidential 
observations of which I spoke. Psycho-aimlytic^inyest^ 

•found it necessary also to concern itseff with the sexual life of 
childreh, for the reason that in the analysis of symptoms the forth¬ 
coming reminiscences and associations invariably lead back to the 
earliest years of childhood. That which we discovered in this way 
has since been corroborated point by point by the direct observation 
of children. In this way it has been found that all the perverse 
tendencies have thdjf jpgt^^^^^ that children are disposed 

towards them all and practise them all to a degree conforming with 
their immaturity; in short, perverted sexuality is nothing else but 
infantile sexuality, magnified and separated into its coniponenl parts. 

Now you will see the perversions in an altogether different light 
and no longer ignore their connection with the sexual life of 
mankind; but what distressing emotions these astonishing and 
^grotesque revelations will provoke in you! At first you will certainly 
be tempted to deny everything—the fact that there is anything in 
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c hild ren which can be ter med sexual life, the accuracy of our 
observations, and the justification of our claim to see in the be¬ 
haviour of children any connection with that which in later years 
is condemned as perverted. Permit me first to explain to you the 
motives of your antagonism and then to put before you a summary 
of our observations. That children should have no sexual life— 
sexua l excite ment, needs, and grat ification of a sort—^but that they 
suddenly acquire these things in the years between twel ve and four¬ 
teen would be, apart from any observations at all, biologically just as 
improbable, indeed, nonsensical, as to suppose that they are born 
without genital organs which first begin to sprout at the age of 
puberty. What does actually awake in them at this period is the 
reproductive function, which then makes use for its own purposes 
of material lying to hand in body and mind. You are making the 
mistake of confoun^ing^sexuality and reproductioa with each other 
and thus you obstruct your own way to the comprehension of sexu¬ 
ality, the perversions, and the neuroses. This mistake, moreover, 
has a meaning in it. Strange to say, its origin lies in the fact that 
you yourselves have all been children and as children were 
subject to the influences of education. For it is indeed one of the 
most important social tasks of education to restrain, confine, and , 
subject to an individual control (itself identical with the demands'^ 
of society) the sexual instinct when it breaks forth in the form of ^ 
the reproductive function. In its own interests, accordingly, society 
would postpone the child’s full development until it has attained a 
certain s tage o f intellectual maturity, since educability practically 
ceases with the full onset of the sexual instinct. Without this the 
instinct would break all bounds and the laboriously erected struc¬ 
ture of civilization would be swept away. Nor is the task of restrain¬ 
ing it ever an easy one; success in this direction is often poor and, 
sometimes, only too great. At bottom s ociety’s motive is econo inic; 
since it has not means enough to support life for itsmembers with¬ 
out work on their part, it must see to it that the number of these 
members is restricted and their energies directed away from sexual 
activities on to their work—the eternal primordial struggle for ex¬ 
istence, therefore, persisting to the present day. 

Experience must have taught educators that the task of moulding 
the sex ual will of the next generation can only be carried out by 
beginning to impose their influence very early, and intervening in 
the sexual life of chirdreif bd&re puberty, instead of waiting till the 
storm bursts. Consequently almost all infantile sexual activities arc 
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forbidden or made disagreeable to the child; the ideal has been to 
make the child’s life ^e^mal, and in course of time it has come to 
this that it is realTy believed to be asexual, and is given out as such, 
even at the hands of science. In order then to avoid any contradic- 
r tion with established beliefs and aims, the sexual activity of children 
is overlooked—no small achievement, by the way—while science 
contents itself with otherwise explaining it away. The little child is 
supposed t o be pure and innocent; he who says otherwise shall be 
condemned as a hardened blasphemer against humanity’s tenderest 
and most sacred feelings. 

The children alone take no part in this convention; they assert 
their animal nature naively enough and demonstrate persistently 
that they have yet to learn their “purity.” Strange to say, those who 
den y sexual ity m children are the last ^o relax educative m_e asu res 
aga inst it; they follow up with the greatest severity every mani¬ 
festation of the “childish tricks” the existence of which they deny. 
Moreover, it is theoretically of great interest that the time of life 
which most flagrantly contradicts the prejudice about asexual 
childhood, the years of infancy u p to . five or six, is precisely the 
period which is veiled by oblivion in most people’s memories; an 
oblivion which can only be dispelled completely by analysis but 
‘which even before this was sufficiently penetrable to allow some 
of the dreams of childhood to be ret ained. 

I will now tell you the most clearly recognizable of the child^s 
s exual activitie s. It will be expedient if I first introduce you to the 
term li bid o. In every way analogous to hunger, libido is the force 
by means of which the instinct, in this case th^sexual instinct, as, 
with hunger, the nutritional instinct, achieves expression. Other 
terms, such as sexual excitation and satisfaction, require no defini¬ 
tion. Interpretation finds most to do in regard to the sexual activities 
of the infant, as you will easily perceive; and no doubt you will 
find a reason for objections. This interpretation is formed on 
the basis of analytic investigation, working backwards from a 
given symptom. The in fant’s first sexual excitation s appear in 
connection with the other functions important for life. Its chief inter¬ 
est, as you know, is concerned with ^king n ourishment ; as it sinks 
asleep at the breast, utterly satisfied, itHBcars a look of perfect 
contcntwhicR will come back again later in life after the experi¬ 
ence of the sexual orgasm. This would not be enough to found 
a conclusion upon. However, we perceive that infants wish to 
repeat, without really getting any nourishment, the action neces- 
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sary to taking nourishment; they are therefore not impelled to 
this by hunger. We call this acti on **pleasure-sucking” (G erman; 
lutschen, signifying the .enjoyment of sucking for its own sake—^as 
with a rubber “comforter”); and as when it does this the infant 
again falls asleep with a blissful expression we see that the 
action of suc king is sufficient in itself to give it satisfaction. Ad¬ 
mittedly, it very soon contrives not to go to sleep without having 
sucked in this way. An old physician for"~chlldren^n Budapest, 
Dr. Lindner, was the first to maintain the sexual nature of this 
procedure. Nurses and people who look after children appear to 
take the same view of this pleasure-sucking, though without taking 
up any theoretic attitude about it. They have no doubt that its 
only purpose is in the pleasure derived; they account it one of 
the child’s “naughty tricks”; and take severe measures to force it 
to give it up, if it will not do so of its own accord. And so we 
learn that anJnfant_performs actions with no other object but that 
of obtaining pleasure. We believe that this pleasure is first of alL 
experienced while nourishment is being taken, but that the infant 
learns rapidly to enjoy it apart from this condition. The gratifica¬ 
tion obtained can only relate to the region of the mouth and lips; 
we therefore call these areas of the body e rotogen ic^ones and 
describe the pleasure derived from this sucking as a sexual_ one. To 
be sure, we have yet to discuss the justification for the use of this 
term. ^ 

If the infant could express itself it would undoubtedly acknowl¬ 
edge that the act of sucking at its mother’s breast is far and away 
the most important thing in life. It would not be wrong in this, 
for by this act it gratifies at the same moment the ^wo^^reatest 
needs in life. Then we learn from psycho-analysis, not without 
astonishment, how much of the mental significance of this act is 
retained throughout life. Sucking for nourishment becomes the 
point of departure from which the whole sexual life develops, 
the unattainable prototype of every later sexual satisfaction, to 
which in times of need phantasy often enough reverts. The de¬ 
sire to suck includes within it the desire for the mpthe^^ 
which is therefore the first object of sexual desire; I cannot convey 
to you any adequate idea of tLe importance of this first object in 
determining every later object adopted, of the profound influence 
it exerts, through transformation and substitution, upon the most 
distant fields of mental life. First of all, however, as the infant takes 
to sucking for pleasure this obiect is given up and is replaced by 
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a part of its own body; it sucks its thumb or its own tongue. For 
purposes of obtaining pleasure it thus makes itself independent of 
the concurrence of the outer world and, in addition, it extends 
the region of excitation to a second area of the body, thus intensi¬ 
fying it. The erotogenic zones are not all equally capable of yielding 
enjoyment; it is therefore an important experience when, as Dr. 
Lindner says, the infant in feeling about on its own body discovers 
the particularly excitable region of its genitalia, and so finds the 
way from pl easu re -suc king^ to onanism. 

This assessment of the nature of ple asure-sucking has now 
brought to our notice two of t he decisive c harac teristics of infantile 
sexuality. It appears in connection with the satisfaction of the 
'great organic neqds, and it behaves autO'eroticdly, that is to say, 
it seeks and finds its objects in its own person. What is most clearly 
discernible in regard to the taking of nourishment is to some extent 
repeated with the process of excretion. We conclude that infants 
experienc e pleasure in th e cy^uatiqn of urine and the contents 
of the bpwel^ and that they very soon endeavour to contrive these 
actions so that the accompanying excitation of the membranes in 
these erotogenic zones may secure them the maximum possible 
gratification. As Lou Andreas has pointed out, with fine intuition, 
the outer world first steps in as a hindrance at this point, a hostile 
force opposed to the child’s desire for pleasure—the first hint he 
receives of external and internaLcpnflict§. to be experienced later 
on. He is not to pass his excretions whenever he Ukes but at times 
appointed by other people. To i nduce him to give up these sources 
of plea^re^M is, told that every^ing connected with these func¬ 
tions is “improper,” and must be kept concealed. In this way he is 
first required to exchange pleasure for value in the eyes of others. 
His own attitude to the excretions is at the outset very different 
His own faeces jprpduce no disgust in him; he values them as part 
of his ownIBody and is unwilling to part with them, he uses them 
as the fir st “present ” byjwhich he can mark out those people whom 
he values especially. Even after education has succeeded in alienat¬ 
ing him from these tendencies, he continues to feel the same high 
regard for his “presents” and his “money”; while his achievements 
in the way of urination appear to be^tE'e'subject of particular pride. 

I know that for some time you have been longing to interrupt 
me with cries of: “Enough of these monstrosities! The motions 
iof the bowels a source of pleasurable sexual satisfaction exploited 
even bv infants! Faeces a.substance of great values and the anus a* 
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kind of genital organ! Wc do not believe it; but we understand 
why children’s physicians and educationists have emphatically re¬ 
jected psycho-analysis and its conclusions!” Not at all; you have 
merely forgotten for the moment that I have been endeavouring 
to show you the connection between the actual facts pf^infgiuile 
sexu al life and the actual facts of the sexual perversions. Why 
should you not know that In many adults, both homosexual and 
heterosexual, the anus actuaUy takes over the part played by the 
vagina in sexual intercourse? And that there are many persons 
who retain the pleasurable sensations accompanying evacuations 
of the bowels throughout life and describe them as far from 
insignificant? You may hear from children themselves, when they 
are a little older and able to talk about these things, what an 
interest they take in the act of defecation and what pleasure they 
find in watching others iiTtEe^ aetTOf course if you have previously 
systematically intimidated these children they will understand very 
well that they are not to speak of such things. And for all else 
that you refuse to believe I refer you to the evidence brought out 
in analysis and to the direct observation of children and I tell you 
that it will require the exercise of considerable ingenuity to avoid 
seeing all this or to see it in a different light. Nor am I at all 
averse from your thinking the relationship between childish sexual 
activities and the sexual perversions positively striking. It is a 
matter of course that there should be this relationship; for if a 
child has a sexual life at all it must be of a perverted order, since 
aparTTronT a few obscure indications he is lacking in all that 
transforms sexuality into the reproductive function. Moreover, it 
is a characteristic com mon to all the perversions that in them repro¬ 
duction as an aim is put aside. This is actually the criterion by 
which we judge whether a sex ual ac tivity is perverse—if it departs 
from reproduction in its aims and pursues the attainment of grati¬ 
fication independently. You will understand therefore that the 
gulf and turning-point in the development of the sexual life lies 
at the point of its subordination to the purposes of reproduction. 
Everything that occurs before this conversion takes place, and 
everything which refuses to conform to it and serves the pursuit 
of gratification alone, is called by the unh onoured t itle of “perver¬ 
sion” and as such is despised. 

*^0 let me continue my brief account of infantile sexuality. I 
could supplement what I have told you concerning two of the bodily 
systems bv extending the same scrutiny to the others. The sexual 
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life of jhe.^hijd_ consists entirely in the activities of a series of 
component-instincts which seek for gratification independently of 
one another, some in his own body and others already in an ex¬ 
ternal object. Among the organs of these bodily systems the genitalia 
rapidly take the first pl^e; there are people in whom pleasurable 
gratification in their own genital organ, without the aid of any 
other genital organ or object, is continued without interruption 
from the onanism habitual in the suckling period .of infancy to 
the onanism of necessity occurring in the year^ of puberty, and 
then maintained indefinitely beyond that. Incidentally, the subject 
of onanism is not so easily exhausted; it contains material for 
consideration from various angles. 

In spite of my wish to limit the extent of this discussion I must 
still say something about sexual curiosity in children. It is too 
characteristic of childish sexuality^and tooTmpbrtanF for the symp¬ 
tom-formation of the neuroses to be omitted. Infantile sexual 
^curiosity begins yery early, sometimes before the third year. It is 
not connected with the difference between the sexes, which is 
nothing to children, since they—^boys, at least—ascribe the same 
male genital organ to both sexes. If then a boy discovers the 
vagina in a little sister or playmate he at once tries to deny the 
evidence of his senses; for he cannot conceive of a human being 
like himself without his most important attribute. Later, he i*' 
horrified at the possibilities it reveals to him; the influence Oj 
previous threats occasioned by too great a preoccupation with his 
own httle member now begins to be felt. He comes under the 
dominion of the c astration complex, which will play such a 
large part in the formaUon oFTiis character if he remains healthy, 
and of hi& tieurosis if he falls ill, and of his resistances if he comes 
under analytic treatment. Of little girls we know that they feel 
themselves heavily handicapped by the absence of a large visible 
penis and envy the boy’s possession of it; from this source primarily 
springs the wisTi to be'^ a man which is resumed again later in the 
neurosis, owing to some mal-ad justment to a female development. 
The clitoris in the girl, moreover, is in every way equivalent during 
childhood to the penis; it is a region of especial excitability in 
which auto-erotic satisfaction is achieved. In the transition to woman¬ 
hood very much depends upon the early and complete jreJ^ation 
of this sensitivity from the clitoris over to the vaginal orifice. In 
those women who are sexually anaesthetic, as it is called, the clitoris 
has stubbornly retained this sensitivity. 
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The sexual interest of children is primarily directed to the prob¬ 
lem of birth—the same problem that lies behind the riddle of the 
Theban Sphinx. This curiosity is for the most part aroused by 
egoistic dread of the arrival of another child. The answer which 
the nursery has ready for the child, that the stork brings the babies, 
meets with incredulity even in little children much more often 
than we imagine. The feeling of having been deceived by grown-up 
people, and put off with lies, contributes greatly to a sense of 
isolation and to the development of independence. But i he child 
is not jible_t,Q splye this problem on his ow;n account. His unde¬ 
veloped ...^j^l^consm sets definite limits to his capacity to , 

understand it. He first supposes that children are made by mixing 
some special thing with the food taken; nor does he know that 
only women can have children. Later, he learns of this limitation 
and gives up the idea of children being made by food, though it ^ 
is retained in fairy-tales. A little l a ter he s oon sees that the father 
must h ave somethi ng to do with making babies, but he cannot 
discover wh^ it is.TFTy^cIianceTie^is witness of the sexual act 
he conceives it as an attempt to over power t he woman, as a com¬ 
bat, the sadisdc^jsconception of coitus; at first, however, he does 
not connect this act with the creation of children; if he discovers 
blood on the mot her*s "be ? or under-iinen he takps it , ^s evidence 
inflicted by the father. In still later years of childhood 
he probably guesses that the male or gan of the manj)l^s an 
essential part in the. procreation.of j3uldren, but cannot ascribe to 
^this part of the body any function but that of,.urination. 

Children are all united from the outset in the belief that the 
hirth_pf a child takes place by the bowel; that is to say, that the 
I haby is produced like a piece of faeces. Not until all interest has 
been weaned from the anal region is this theory abandoned and 
replaced by the supposition that the navel opens, or that the area 
between the two nipples is the birthp^^^^ of . the child.. In some 
such manner as this the enquiring child approaches some knowl- 
I edge of the facts of sex, uriTess, misled by his ignorance, he over- 
, looks them until he receives an imperfect and discrediting account 
of them, usually in the period before puberty, which not infre¬ 
quently affects him traumatically. 

Now you will probably have heard that the term “sexual’* has 
suffered an unwarrantable expansion of meaning at theTiands of 
psycho-analysis, in order that its assertions regarding the sexual 
origin of the neuroses and the sexual significance of the symptoms 
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may be maintained. You can now judge for yourselves whether this 
amplification is justified or not. We have extended the meaning of 
the concept “sexuality” only so far as to include the sexual life of 
perverted persons and also of children; that is to say, we have 
restored to it its true breadth of meaning. What is called sexuality 
outside psycho-analysis applies otity to the restricted sexual life that 
is subordinated to the reproductive function and is called normal 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE LIBIDO AND SEXUAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

It is my impression that I have not succeeded in bringing home to 
you with complete conviction the importance of the perversions 
for our conception of sexuality. I wish therefore, as far as I am 
able, to review and improve upon what I have already said on this 
subject. 

Now I do not wish you to think that it was the perversions 
alone that required us to make the alteration in the meaning of 
the term sexuality which has aroused such vehement opposition. 
The study of infantile sexuality has contributed even more to it, 
and the unanimity between the two was decisive. But, however 
unmistakably they may be in the later years of childhood, the 
manifestations of infantile sexuality in its earliest forms do seem 
to fade away indefinably. Those who do not wish to pay attention 
to evolution and to the connections brought out by analysis will 
dispute the sexual nature of them, and will ascribe in consequence 
some other, undifferentiated character to them. You must not 
forget that as yet we have ho generally acknowledged criterion 
for the sexual nature of a phehomenon, unless it is some connection 
with the reproductive function —a definition which we have had 
to reject as too narrow. The biological criteria, such as the peri¬ 
odicities of twenty-three and twenty-eight days, suggested by W. 
Fliess, are exceedingly debatable; the peculiar chemical features 
which we may perhaps assume for sexual processes are yet to be 
discovered. The sexual perversions in adults, on the other hand, 
are something definite and unambiguous. As their generally ac¬ 
cepted description implies, they are unquestionably of a sexual 
nature; whether you call them marks of degeneration or anything 
else, no one has yet been so bold as to rank^them anywhere but 
among the phenomena of sexual life. In view of them alone we 
are justified in maintaining that sexuality and the reproductive func- 
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tion arc not identical, for they one and all abjure the aim of repro¬ 
duction. 

I notice a not uninteresting parallel here. Whereas, for most 
people, the word ‘mental’ means ‘conscious,’ we found ourselves 
obliged to widen the application of the term ‘mental’ to include 
a part of the mind that is not conscious. In a precisely similar way, 
most people declare ‘sexual’ identical with ’pertaining to repro¬ 
duction’—or, if you like it expressed thore concisely, with ‘genital’; 
whereas we cannot avoid admitting things as ‘sexual’ that are not 
‘genital’ and have nothing to do with reproduction. It is only a 
formal analogy, but it is not without deeper significance. 

However, if the existence of sexual perversions is such a forcible 
argument on this point, why has it not long ago done its work 
and settled the question? I really am unable to say. It seems to 
me that the sexual perversions have come under a very special ban 
which insinuates itself into the theory, and interferes even with 
scientific judgement on the subject. It seems as if no one could 
forget, not merely that they are detestable, but that they are also 
something monstrous and terrifying; as if they exerted a seductive 
influence; as if at bottom a secret envy of those who enjoy them 
had to be strangled—the same sort of feeling that is confessed by 
the count who sits in judgement in the famous parody of 
Tannhauser: 

So in the Mount of Venus conscience, duty, are forgot! 

—Remarkable that such a thing has never been my lot! 

In reality, perverts are more likely to be poor devils who have to pay 
most bitterly for the satisfactions they manage to procure with such 
difiiculty. 

That which makes perverse activities so unmistakably sexual, 
in spite of all that seems unnatural in their objects or their aims, is 
the fact that icLperverse satisfaction the act still terminates usually 
in a complete orgasm with evacuation of the genital product. This 
is of course only the consequence of adult development in the per¬ 
sons concerned; in children, orgasm and genital excretion are not 
very well possible; as substitutes they have approximations to them 
which are again not recognized definitely as sexual. 

I must still add something more in order to complete our assess¬ 
ment of the sexual perversions. Abominated as they are, sharply 
distinguished from normal sexual activity as they may be, simple 
observation will show that very rarely is one feature or another of 
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them absent from the sexual life of a normal person. The kiss to 
begin with has some claim to be called a perverse act, for it con¬ 
sists of the union of the Iwo erotogenic mouth zones instead of the 
two genital organs. But no oricTcondemns It as perverse; on the 
contrary, in the theatre it is permitted as a refined indication of 
the sexual act. Nevertheless, kissing is a thing tEiF'cffi" eMly be¬ 
come an absolute perversion—namely, when it occurs in such in¬ 
tensity that orgasm and emission directly accompany it, which 
happens not at all uncommonly. Further, it will be found that 
gazing at and handling the object are in one person an indispen- 
sableTondition of sexual enjoyment, while another at the height of 
sexual excitement pinches or bites; that in another lover not always 
the genital region, but some other bodily region in the object, 
provokes the greatest excitement, and so on in endless variety. 
It would be absurd to exclude people with single idiosyncrasies 
of this kind from the ranks of the normal and place them among 
perverts; rather, it becomes more and more clear that what is 
essential to the perversions lies, not in the overstepping of the 
sexual aim, not in the replacement of the genitalia, not always even 
in the variations in the object, but solely in the exclusiveness with 
which these deviations are maintained, so that the sexual act which 
serves the reproductive process is rejected altogether. In so far as 
perverse performances are included in order to intensify or to lead 
up to the performance of the normal sexual act, they are no longer 
actually perverse. Facts of the kind just described naturally tend 
to diminish the gulf between normal and perverse sexuality very 
considerably. The obvious inference is that normal sexuality has 
arisen, out of something existing prior to it, by a process of discard¬ 
ing some components of this material as useless, and by combining 
the others so as to subordinate them to a new aim, that of repro¬ 
duction. 

The point of view thus gained in regard to the perversions can 
now be employed by us in penetrating more deeply, with a clear 
perspective, into the problem of infantile sexuality; but before 
doing this I must draw your attention to an important difference 
between the two. Perverse sexuality is as a rule exceedingly con¬ 
centrated, its whole activity is direct ed to on e—and mostly to only 
one—aim; one particular component-impulse is supreme; it is 
citherThe only one discernible or^t has subjected the others to its 
own purposes. In this respect there is no difference between perverse 
and nor mal se xuality, except that the dominating component 
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impulse, and therefore the sexual aim, is a different one. Both of 
them constitute a well-organized tyranny; only that in one case 
one ruling family has usurped all the power, and in the other, 
another. This concentration and organization, on the other hand, 
is in the main absent from infantile sexuality; its component- 
impulses are equally valid, each of them strives independencly after 
its own pleasure. Both the lack of this concentration (in childhood) 
and the presence of it (in the adult) correspond well with the fact 
that both normal and perverse sexuality are derived from the same 
source, namely, infantile sexuality. There are indeed also cases of 
perversion which correspond even more closely to infantile sexuality 
in that numerous component-instincts, independently of one an¬ 
other, with their aims, are developed or, better, perpetuated in them. 
. With these cases it is more correct to speak of infantilism than of 
perversion of the sexual life. 

Thus prepared we may now go on to consider a suggestion 
which we shall certainly not be spared. It will be said: “Why are 
you so set upon declaring as already belonging to sexuality those 
indefinite manifestations of childhood out of which what is sexual 
later develops, and which you yourself admit to be indefinite? 
Why are you not content rather to describe them physiologically 
and simply to say that activities, such as sucking for its own sake 
and the retaining of excreta, may be observed already in young 
* infants, showing that they seek pleasure in their organs? In that 
way you would have avoided the conception of a sexual life even 
in babies which is so repugnant to all our feelings.” Well, I can 
only answer that I have nothing against pleasure derived from 
the organs of the body; I know indeed that the supreme pleasure 
of the sexual union is also only a bodily pleasure, derived from 
the activity of the genital organ. But can you tell me when this 
originally indifferent bodily pleasure acquires the sexual char¬ 
acter that it undoubtedly possesses in later phases of development? 
Do we know any more about this ‘organ-pleasure’ than we know 
. about sexuality? You will answer that the sexual character is added 
! to it when the genitalia begin to play their part; sexuality simply 
means genital. You will even evade the obstacle of the perversions 
by pointing out that after all with most of them a genital orgasm 
occurs, although brought about by other means than the union 
of the genitalia. If you were to eliminate the relation to repro¬ 
duction from the essential characteristics of sexuality since this 
view is untenable in consequence of the existence of the perver- 
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sions, and were to emphasize instead activity of the genital organs, 
you would actually take up a much better position. But then we 
should no longer differ very widely; it would be a case of the 
genital organs versos the other organs. What do you now make of 
the abundant evidence that the genital organs may be replaced 
by other organs for the purpose of gratification, as in the normal 
kiss, or the perverse practices of loose living, or in the symp 
tomatol ogy of hysteria? In this neurosis it is quite usual for stimula- 
tion phenomena, sensations, innervations, and even the processes 
of erection, which properly belong to the genitalia to be displaced 
on to other distant areas of the body (e.g. the displacement from 
below upwards to the head and face). Thus you will find that 
nothing is left of all that you cling to as essentially characteristic of 
sexuality; and you will have to make up your minds to follow my 
example and extend the designation ‘sexual* to include those 
activities of early infancy which aim at ‘organ-pleasure.’ 

And now will you permit me to bring forward two further 
considerations in support of my view. As you know, we call the 
doubtful and indefinable activities of earliest infancy towards pleas¬ 
ure ‘sexual,’ because in the course of analysing symptoms we reach 
them by way of material that is undeniably sexual. They would 
not thereby necessarily be sexual themselves, let us grant; but let 
us take an analogous case. Suppose that there were no way to 
observe the development from seed of two dicotyledonous plants— 
the apple-tree and the bean; but imagine that in both it was 
possible to follow back its development from the fully developed 
plant to the first seedling with two cotyledons. The two cotyledons 
are indistinguishable in each; they look exactly alike in both plants. 
Shall I conclude from this that they actually are exactly alike and 
that the specific differences between apple-tree and bean-plant arise 
later in the plant’s development.? Or is it not more correct biologi¬ 
cally to believe that this difference exists already in the seedlings, 
although I cannot see any in the cotyledons.? This is what we do 
when we call infantile pleasurable activities sexual. Whether each 
and every organ-pleasure may be called sexual or whether there 
exists, besides the sexual, another kind of pleasure that does not de¬ 
serve this name is a matter I ’cannot discuss here. I know too little 
about organ-pleasure and its conditions; and I am not at all sur¬ 
prised that in consequence of the retrogressive character of analysis 
I arrive finally at factors which at the present time do not permit 
of definite classification. 
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One thing more. You have on the whole gained very little for 
what you are so eager to maintain, the sexual purity o£ children, 
even if you can convince me that the infant’s activities had better 
;not be regarded as sexual. For from the third year onwards there 
is no longer any doubt about sexual life in the child; at this period 
the genital organs begin already to show signs of excitation; there 
is a perhaps regular period of infantile masturbation, that is, of 
gratification in the genital organs. The mental and social sides of 
sexual life need no longer be overlooked: choice of object, dis¬ 
tinguishing of particular persons with affection, even decision in 
favour of one sex or the other, and jealousy, were conclusively 
established independently by impartial observation before the time 
of psycho-analysis; they may be confirmed by any observer who 
will use his eyes. You will object that you never doubted the early 
awakening of affection but only that this affection was of a ‘sexual’ 
quality. Children between the ages of three and eight have certainly 
learnt to conceal this element in it; but nevertheless if you look 
attentively you will collect enough evidence of the ‘sensual’ nature 
of this affection, and whatever still escapes your notice will be 
amply and readily supplied by analytic investigation. The sexual 
aims in this period of life are in closest connection with the sexual 
curiosity arising at tlic same time, of v^hich I have given you some 
description. The perverse character of some of these aims is a 
natural result of the immature constitution of the child who has 
not yet discovered the aim of the act of intercourse. 

From about the si xth or eighth ywr onwards a standsdll or 
5 retrogression is observed in the sexual development, which in those 
cases reaching a high cultural standard deserves to be called a 
latencyjperiod. This latency period, however, may be absent; nor 
does it necessarily entail an interruption of sexual activities and 
sexual interests over the whole field. Most of the mental experiences 
and excitations occurring before the latency period then succumb 
to the infantile amnesia, already discussed, which veils our earliest 
childhood from us and estranges us from it. It is the task of every 
psycho-analysis to bring this forgotten period of life back into recol¬ 
lection; one cannot resist the supposition that the beginnings of 
sexual life belonging to this period are the motive for this for¬ 
getting, that is, that this oblivion is an effect of repression. 

From the third year onwards the sexual life of childrei^-shows 
much iaxominoa with that of adultsi it is differentiated from the 
latter, as we already know, by the absence of a stable organization 
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under the primacy of the genital organs, by inevitable traits of a 
perverse order, and of course also by far less intensity in the v^hole 
impulse. But those phases of the sexual development, or as v^e will 
call it, of the libido-development, which are of greatest interest 
theoretically lie before this period. This development is gone 
through so rapidly that direct observation alone would perhaps 
never have succeeded in determining its fleeting forms. C3nly by 
the help of psycho-analytic investigation of the neuroses has it 
become possible to penetrate so far back and to discover these still 
earlier phases of libido-development. These phases are certainly 
only theoretic constructions, but in the practice of psycho-analysis 
you will find them necessary and valuable constructions. You will 
soon understand how it happens that a pathological condition 
enables us to discover phenomena which we should certainly over¬ 
look in normal conditions. 

Thus we can now define the forms taken by the sexual life of 
the child before the primacy of the genital zone is reached; this 
primacy is prepared for in the early infantile period, before the 
latent period, and is permanently organized from puberty onwards. 
In this early period a loose sort of organization exists which we 
shall call pre-genital; for during this phase it is not the genital 
component-instincts, but the sadistic and anal, which are most 
prominent. The contrast between masculine and feminine plays no 
part as yet; instead of it there is the contrast between active and 
passive, which may be described as the forerunner of the sexual 
polarity with which it also links up later. That which in this period 
seems masculine to us, regarded from the stand-point of the genital 
phase, proves to be the expression of an impulse to mastery, which 
easily passes over into cruelty. Impulses with a passive aim are 
connected with the erotogenic zone of the rectal orifice, at this 
period very important; the impulses of skoptophilia (gazing) and 
curiosity are powerfully active; the function of excreting urine is 
the only part actually taken by the genital organ in the sexual life^ 
Objects are not wanting to the component-instincts in this period, 
but these objects are not necessarily all comprised in one object. 
The sadistic-anal organization ijjthe^^tage immediately preceding 
the phase of primacy of the genital zone. Closer study reveals how 
much of it is retained intact in the later final structure, and what 
are the paths by which these component-instincts are forced 
the service of the new genital organization. Behind the sadistic-anal 
phase of the hbido-developmcnt wc obtain a glimpse of an even 
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more primitive stage of development, in which the erotogcmc 
mouth zone plays the chief part. You can guess that the sexual 
activity of sucking (for its own sake) belongs to this stage; and 
you may admire the understanding of the ancient Egyptians in 
whose art a child, even the divine Horus, was represented with a 
finger in the mouth. Abraham has quite recently published work 
showmg^'fhaf traces of this primitive oral phase of development 
survive in the sexual life of later years. 

I can indeed imagine that you will have found this last in¬ 
formation about the sexual organizations less of an enlightenment 
than an infliction. Perhaps I have again gone too much into de¬ 
tail; but have patience! what you have just heard will be of more 
use when we employ it later. Keep in view at the moment the 
idea that the se^al life—the libidc^unction, as we call it—does 
not first spring up in its final form, does not even expand along 
the lines of its earliest forms, but goes through a series of suc¬ 
cessive phases unUke one another; in short, that many changes 
occur in it, like those in the development of the caterpillar into 
the butterfly. The turning-point of this development is the sub^ 
\ordination of all the sexual component-instincts under the primacy 
W the genital zone and, together with this, the enrolment o£-.sex- 
uality^in. the service of the reproductive function. Before this hap¬ 
pens the sexual life is, so to say, disparate—^independent activities 
of single component-impulses each seeking organ-pleasure (pleasure 
in a bodily organ). This anarchy is modified by attempts at pre- 
genital ‘organizations,’ of which the chiefjs the sadistic-anal phase, 
behind which is the oral, perhaps the most primitive. In addition 
there are the vafidus processes, about which little is known as yet, 
which effect the transition from one stage of organization to the 
next above it. Of what significance this long journey over so many 
stages in the development of the libido is for comprehension of the 
neuroses we shall learn later on. 

To-day we will follow up another aspect of this development— 
namely, the relation of the sexual component-impulses to an object; 
or, rather, we will take a fleeting glimpse over this development 
so that we may spend more time upon a comparatively late result 
of it. Certain of the component-impulses of the sexual instinct have 
^ an object from the very beginning and hold fast to it: such arc the 
impulses to mastery (sadism), to gazing (skoptophilia) and curi¬ 
osity. Others, more plainly connected with particular erotogenic 
areas in the body, only have an object in the beginning, so long 
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' as they arc still dependent upon the non-sexual functions, and give 
it up ^vhen they become detached from these later. Thus the 
fir st object of the oral component of the sexual instinct is the 
mother’s breast which satisfies the infant’s need for nutrition. In 
the act of sucking for its own sake the erotic component, also grati¬ 
fied in sucking for nutrition, makes itself independent, gives up 
the object in an external person, and replaces it by a part of the 
child’s own person. The oral impulse becomes auto-erotic, as the 
anal and other erotogenic impulses are from the beginning. Further 
development has, to put it as concisely as possible, two aims: first, 
to renounce auto-erotism, to give up again the object found in 
the child’s own body in exchange again for an external one; and 
secondly, to combine the various objects of the separate impulses 
and replace them Ey one single one. This naturally can only be 
done if the single object is again itself complete, with a body like 
that of the subject; nor can it be accomplished without some part 
of the auto-erotic impulse-excitations being abandoned as useless. 

The processes by which an object is found are rather involved, 
and have not so far received comprehensive exposition. For our 
purposes it may be emphasized that, when the process has reached 
a certain point in the years of childhood before the latency period, * 
the object adopted proves almost identical with the first object of 
the oral pleasure impulse, adopted by reason of the child’s dependent 
relationship to it; it is, namely, the mother, although not the 
mother’s breast. We call t he mother the fir st love-oh]tc\.. We speak 
of ‘love* when we lay the accent upon the mental side of the 
sexual impulses and disregard, or wish to forget for a moment, the 
demands of the fundamental physical or ‘sensual’ side of the im¬ 
pulses. At about the time when the mother becomes the love- 
object, the mental operation of repression has already begun in 
the child and has withdrawn &om him the knowledge of some 
part of his sexual aims. Now with this choice of the mother as 
love-object is connected all that which, under the name of 'the 
Oedipus complex:* has become of such great importance in the j 
psycho-analytic explanation of the neuroses, and which has had a 
perhaps equally important share in causing the opposition against „ 
psycho-analysis. 

Here is a little incident which occurred during the present war. 
One of the staunch adherents of psycho-analysis was stationed in 
his medical capacity on the German front in Poland; he attracted 
the attention of his colleagues by the fact that he occasionally 
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effected an unexpected influence upon a patient. On being ques¬ 
tioned, he admitted that he worked with psycho-analytic methods 
and with readiness agreed to impart his knowledge to his colleagues. 

' So every evening the medical men of the corps, his colleagues and 
superiors, met to be initiated into the mysteries of psycho-analysis. 
For a time all went well; but when he had introduced his audience 
to the Oedipus complex a superior officer rose and announced that 
he did not believe this, it was the behaviour of a cad for the lecturer 
to relate such things to brave men, fathers of families, who were 
fighting for their country, and he forbade the continuation of the 
lectures. This was the end; the analyst got himself transferred to 
another part of the front. In my opinion, however, it is a bad out¬ 
look if a victory for German arms depends upon an ‘organization’ 
of science such as this, and German science will not prosper under 
any such organization. 

Now you will be impatiently waiting to hear what this terrible 
Oedipus^comj)kx cprnpriscs. The name tells you: you all know the 
Greek myth of King Oedipus, whose destiny it was to slay his 
father and to wed his mother, who did all in his power to avoid 
the fate prophesied by the oracle, and who in self-punishment 
blinded himself when he discovered that in ignorance he had com¬ 
mitted both these crimes. I trust that many of you have yourselves 
experienced the profound effect of the tragic drama fashioned by 
Sophocles from this story. The Attic poet’s work portrays the 
gradual discovery of the deed of Oedipus, long since accomplished, 
and brings it slowly to light by skilfully prolonged enquiry, con¬ 
stantly fed by new evidence; it has thus a certain resemblance to 
the course of a psycho-analysis. In the dialogue the deluded mother- 
wife, Jocasta, resists the continuation of the enquiry; she points 
out that many people in their dreams have mated with their 
mothers, but that dreams are of no account. To us dreams are of 
much account, especially typical dreams which occur in many 
people; we have no doubt that the dream Jocasta speaks of is 
intimately related to the shocking and terrible story of the myth. 

It is surprising that Sophocles’ tragedy does not call forth in^ 
dignant remonstrance in its audience; this reaction would be much 
better justified in them than it was in the blunt army doctor. For 
at bottom it is an immoral play; it sets aside the individual’s 
responsibility to social law, and displays divine forces ordaining 
the crime and rendering powerless the moral instincts of the human 
being which would guard him against the crime. It would be 
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easy to believe that an accusation against destiny and the gods 
was intended in the story of the myth; in the hands of the critical 
Euripides, at variance with the gods, it would probably have be¬ 
come such an accusation. But with the reverent Sophocles there 
is no question of such an intention; the pious subtlety which de¬ 
clares it the highest morality to bow to the will of the gods, even 
when they ordain a crime, helps him out of the difficulty. I do 
not believe that this moral is one of the virtues of the drama, 
but neither does it detract from its effect; it leaves the hearer in¬ 
different; he does not react to this, but to the secret meaning and 
content of the myth itself. He reacts as though by seff-analysis he 
had detected the Oedipus complex in himself, and had recognized 
the will of the gods and the oracle as glorified disguises of his own 
unconscious; as though he remembered in himself the wish to do 
away with his father and in his place to wed his mother, and 
must abhor the thought. The poet’s words seem to him to mean: 
“In vain do you deny that you are accountable, in vain do you 
proclaim how you have striven against these evil designs. You are 
guilty, nevertheless; for you could not stifle them; they still survive 
unconsciously in you.” And psychological truth is contained in this; 
even though man has repressed his evil desires into his Unconscious 
and would then gladly say to himself that he is no longer answer- 
able for them, he is yet compelled to feel his responsibility in the ^ 
form of a sense of guilt for which he can discern no foundation. ^ 

There is no possible doubt that one of the most important 
sources of the sense of j;uilt which so often torments neurotic people 
is to be found in the Oedipus complex. More than this: in 1913, 
under the title of Totem und Tabu, I published a study of the 
earliest forms of religion and morality in which I expressed a 
suspicion that perhaps the sense of guilt of mankind as a whole, 
which is the ultimate source of religion and morality, was acquired 
in the beginnings of history through the Oedipus complex. I should 
much like to tell you more of this, but I had better not; it is difficult 
to leave this subject when once one begins upon it, and we must 
return to individual psychology. 

Now wKaf does difea observation of children, at the period of 
.jobject-choice before the latency period, show us in regard to the 
Oedipus complex? Well, it is easy to see that the little man wants 
his mother all to-himself, finds his father in the way. Becomes 
restive when the latter takes upon himself jp caress her, and shows 
his satisfaction when the father goes away or is absent. He often 
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expresses his feelings directly in words and premises his mother 
to marry her; this may not seem much in comparison with the 
deeds of Oedipus, but it is enough in fact; the kernel of each is 
the same. Observation is often rendered puzzling by the circum¬ 
stance that the same child on other occasions at this period will 
^ display great affection for the father; but such contfasfmg-^r, 
Detter, ambivalent —states of feeling, which in adults would lead 
to conflicts, can be tolerated alongside one another in the child for 
a long time, just as later on they dwell together permanently in 
the unconscious. One might try to object that the little boy’s be¬ 
haviour is due to egoistic motives and does not justify, the concep¬ 
tion of an erotic complex; the mother looks after all the child’s 
needs and consequently it is to the child’s interest that she should 
trouble herself about no one else. This too is quite correct; but it 
is soon clear that in this, as in similar dependent situations, egoistic 
interests only provide the occasion on which the erotic impulses 
seize. When the litdc boy shows the most open sexual curiosity 
. about his mother, wants to sleep with her at night, insists on being 
in the room while she is dressing, or even attempts physical acts 
of seduction, as the mother so often observes and laughingly re¬ 
lates, the erotic nature of this attachment to her is established 
without a doubt. Moreover, it should not be forgotten that a mother 
looks after a litde daughter’s needs in the same way without pro- 
^ ducing this effect; and that often enough a father eagerly vies 
with her in trouble for the boy without succeeding in winning the 
same importance in his eyes as the mother. In short, the factor of 
sex preference is not to be eliminated from the situation by any 
criticisms. From the point of view of the boy’s egoistic interests 
it would merely be foolish if he did not tolerate two people in his 
service rather than only one of them. 

As you see, I have only described the relationship of a boy to his 
father and mother; things proceed in just the same way, with the 
necessary reversal, in little girls. The loving devotion to the father^ 
the need to do away with the superfluous mother and to take her 
place, the early display of coquetry and the arts of later woman¬ 
hood, make up a particularly charming picture in a Htde girl, and 
may cause us to forget its seriousness and the grave consequences 
which may later result from this situation. Let us not fail to add 
that frequently the parents themselves exert a decisive influence 
upon the awakening of the Oedipus complex in a child, by them¬ 
selves following the sex attraction where there is more than one 
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child; the fa ther in^ag^ ujamistakable manner prefers his little 
daughter witK marks of tend^trncss,.and the mother, the son: but 
even this factor does not seriously impugn the spontaneous nature 
of the infantile Oedipus complex. When other children appear, 
the Oe^dipus complex expands and becomes a family complex. Re¬ 
inforced anew ^jTthc'mju^^^ to the egoistic interests, it 

actuates a feeling of aversion towards these new arrivals and an 
unhesitating wish to get rid of them again. These feelings of 
hatred are as a rule much more often openly expressed than those 
connected with the parental complex. If such a wish is fulfilled and 
after a short time death removes the unwanted addition to the 
family, later analysis can show what a significant event this death 
is for the child, although it does not necessarily remain in memory. 
Forced into the second place by the birth of another child and 
for the first time almost entirely parted from the mother, the 
child finds it very hard to forgive her for this exclusion of him; 
feelings which in adults we should describe as profound embitter- 
ment are roused in him, and often become the ground-work of a 
lasting estrangement. That sexual curiosity and all its consequences 
is usually connected with these experiences has already been 
mentioned. As these new brothers and sisters grow up the child’s 
attitude to them undergoes the most important transformations. A 
boy may take his shter as love-object in place of his faithless mother; 
where thefe are several brothers to win the favour of a little sister 
hostile rivalry, of great importance in after life, shows Itself already 
in the nursery. A litde girl takes an older brother as a substitute for 
the father who no longer treats her with the same tenderness as in 
her earliest years; or she takes a little sister as a substitute for the 
child that she vainly wished for from her father. 

So much and a great deal more of a similar kind is shown by 
direct observation of children, and by consideration of clear mem¬ 
ories of childhood, uninfluenced by any analysis. Among other 
things you will infer from this that a child’s position in the sequence 
of brothers and sisters is of very great significance for the course 
of his later life, a factor to be considered in every biography. What 
is even more important, however, is that in the face of these en¬ 
lightening considerations, so easily to be obtained, you will hardly 
recall without smiling the scientific theories accounting for the 
prohibition of incest. What has not been invented for this pur¬ 
pose! We^ are" fold that sexual attraction is diverted from the mem-' 
hers of the opposite sex in one family owing to their living to^ 
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gcther from early childhood; or that a biological tendency against 
in-breeding has a mental equivalent in the horror of incest! 
Whereby it is entirely overlooked that no such rigorous prohibi¬ 
tions in law and custom would be required if any trustworthy 
natural barriers against the temptation to incest existed. The op¬ 
posite is the truth. The first chqi^ of object in mankind is regularly 
an incestuous one, directed to the mother and sister of men, and 
the most stringent prohibitions are required to prevent this sus¬ 
tained infantile tendency from being carried into effect. In the 
savage and primitive peoples surviving to-day the incest prohibitions 
are a great deal stricter than with us; Theodor Reik has recently 
shown in a brilliant work that the meaning of the savage rites of 
puberty which represent re-birth is the loosening of the boy’s in¬ 
cestuous attachment to the mother and his reconciliation with the 
father. 

Mythology will show you that incest, ostensibly so much ab¬ 
horred by men, is permitted to their gods without a thought; and 
from ancient history you may learn that incestuous marriage with 
a sister was prescribed as a sacred duty for kings (the Pharaohs 
of Egypt and the Incas of Peru); it was therefore in the nature 
of a privilege denied to the common herd. 

Incest with the mother is one of the crimes of Oedipus and 
parricide the other. Incidentally, these are the two great offences 
condemned by totemism^ the first spcial-religious institution of 
mankind. Now let us turn from the direct observation of children 
to the analytic investigation of adults who have become neurotic; 
what does analysis yield in further knowledge of the Oedipus 
complex? Well, this is soon told. The complex is revealed just as 
the myth relates it; it will be seen that every one of these neurotics 
was himself an Oedipus or, what amounts to the same thing, has 
become a Hamlet in his reaction to the complex. To be sure, the 
analytic picture of the Oedipus complex is an enlarged and ac¬ 
centuated edition of the infantile sLetch; the hatred of the father 
and the death-wishes against him are no longer vague hints, the 
affection for the mother declares itself with the aim of possessing 
her as a woman. Are we really to accredit such grossness and 
intensity of the feelings to the tender age of childhood? or does 
the analysis deceive us by introducing another factor? It is not 
difficult to find one. Every time anyone describes anything past, 
even if he be a historian, we have to take into account all that he 
unintentionally imports into that past period from present and 
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intermediate times, thereby falsifying it. With the nearotic it is even 
doubtful whether this retroversion is altogether unintentional; we 
shall hear later on that there are rnotiyes lor it and we must explore 
the whole subject of the ‘retrogressive phantasy-making’ which goes 
back to the remote past. We soon discover, too, that the hatred 
against the father has been strengthened by a number of motives 
arising in later periods and other relationships in life, and that the 
sexual desires towards the mother have been moulded into forms 
which would have been as yet foreign to the child. But it would 
be a vain attempt if we endeavoured to explain the whole of 
the Oedipus complex by ‘retrogressive phantasy-making,’ and by 
motives originating in later periods of life. The infantile nucleus, 
with more or less of the accretions to it, remains intact, as is con¬ 
firmed by direct observation of children. 

The clinical fact which confronts us behind the form of the 
Oedipus complex as established by analysis now becomes of the 
greatest practical importance. We learn that at the time of puberty, 
when the sexual instinct first asserts its demands in full strength, 
the old familiar incestuous objects are taken up again and again 
invested by the libido. The infantile object-choice was but a feeble 
venture in play, as it were, but it laid down the direction for the 
object-choice of puberty. At this time a very intense flow of feel¬ 
ing towards the Oedipus complex or in reaction to it comes into 
force; since their mental antecedents have become intolerable, how¬ 
ever, these feelings must remain for the most part outside con¬ 
sciousness. From the time of puberty onward the human individual 
must devote himself to the great task of freeing himself from the 
parents; and only after this detachrnent is accomplished can he 
cease to be a child and so become a member of the social com¬ 
munity. For a son, the task consists in releasing his libidinal de¬ 
sires from his mother, in order to employ them in the quest of an 
external love-object in reality; and in reconciling himself with his 
father if he has remained antagonistic to him, or in freeing himself 
from his domination if, in the reaction to the infantile revolt, he 
has lapsed into subservience to him. These tasks are laid down 
for every man; it is noteworthy how seldom they are carried 
through ideally, that is, how seldom they are solved in a manner 
psychologically as well as socially satisfactory. In nei^roticSy hpw- 
cver, this detachment from the parents is not accomplished at ^Ij 
the son remains all his life in subjection to his father, and jn- 
capable of transferring his libido to a new sexual object. In the 
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reversed relationship the daughter’s fate may be the same. In 
this sense the Oedipus complex is justifiably regarded as the kernel 
of the neuroses. 

You will imagine how incompletely I am sketching a large num¬ 
ber of the connections bound up with the Oedipus complex which 
practically and theoretically are of great importance. I shall not 
go into the variations and possible inversions of it at all. Of its les$ 
immediate effects I should like to allude to one only, which 
proves it to have influenced literary production in a far-reaching 
manner. Otto Rank has shown in a very valuable work that 
dramatists throughout the ages have drawn their material principally 
from the Oedipus and incest complex and its variations and masked 
forms. It should also be remarked that long before the time of 
psycho-analysis the two criminal offences of Oedipus were recog¬ 
nized as the true expressions of unbridled instinct. Among the 
works of the Encyclopaedist Diderot you will find the famous 
dialogue, Le neveu de Rameau, which was translated into German 
by no less a person than Goethe. There you may read these re¬ 
markable words: Si le petit sauvage etait abandonni h luumeme, 
qu'il conserva toute son imbecillite et qu'il reunit au peu de raison 
de renfant au berceau la violence des passions de Vhomme de trente 
ans, il tordrait le cou d son p^re et coucherait avec sa mbre. 

There is yet one thing more which I cannot pass over. The 
mother-wife of Oedipus must not remind us of dreams in vain. 
Do you still remember the results of our dream-analyses, how so 
often the dream:fonning wishes proved perverse and incestuous in 
th^ir nature, or betrayed an unsu^ected enmity to near and beloved 
relatives.? We then left the source of these evil strivings of feeling 
unexplained. Now you can answer this question yourselves. They 
are dispositions pi_the libido, and investments of objects by libido, 
belonging to early infancy and long since given up in conscious 
life, but which at night prove to be still present and in a certain 
sense capable of activity. But, since all men and not only neurotic 
persons have perverse, incestipus, and murderous dreams of this 
kind, we may infer that those who are normal to-day have also 
made the passage through the perversions and the object-invest¬ 
ments of the Oedipus cornplex; and that this is the path of normal 
development; only that neurotics show in a magnified and exag¬ 
gerated form what we also find revealed in the dream-analyses of 
normal people. And this is one of the reasons why we chose the 
study of dreams to lead up to that of neurotic symptoms. 
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ASPECTS OF DEVELOPMENT AND REGRESSION! 

a;tiology 

As WE have heard, the libido-function goes through an extensive 
development before it can enter the service of reproduction in the 
way that is called normal. Now I wish to show you the significance 
of this fact for the causation of the neuroses. 

I think that it will be in agreement with the doctrines of gen¬ 
eral pathology to assume that such a development involves two 
dangers; first, that of inhibition, and secondly, that of regression. 
That is to say, owing to the general tendency to variation in 
biological processes it must necessarily happen that not all these 
preparatory phases will be passed through and completely out¬ 
grown with the same degree of success; some parts of the function 
will be permanently arrested at these early stages, with the result 
that with the general development there goes a certain amount of 
irihibited development. 

Let us seek analogies to these processes in other fields. When 
a whole people leaves its dwellings in order to seek a new country, 
as often happened in earlier periods of human history, their entire 
number certainly did not reach the new destination. Apart from 
losses due to other causes, it must invariably have happened that 
small groups or bands of the migrating people halted on the way, 
and settled down in these stopping-places, while the main body 
went further. Or, to take a nearer comparison, you know that in 
the higher mammals the serrunallglan^ which are originally 
located deep in the abdominal cavity, begin a movement at a 
certain period of intra-uterine development which brings them 
almost under the skin of the pelvic extremity. In a number of 
males it is found that one of this pair of organs has remained in the 
pelvic cavity, or else that it has taken up a permanent position in 
the inguinal canal which both of them had to pass through on 
the journey, or at least that this canal has not closed as it normally 
should after the passage of the seminal glands through it. When 
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as a young student I was doing my first piece of scientific research 
under v. Briicke, I was working on the origin of the dorsal nerve- 
roots in the spinal cord of a small fish, still very archaic in form. 
I found that the nerve-fibres of these roots grew out of large 
cells in the posterior horn of the grey matter, a condition which 
is no longer found in other vertebrates. But soon after I dis¬ 
covered that similar nerve-cells were to be found outside the grey 
matter along the whole length to the so-called spinal ganglion 
of the posterior roots, from which I concluded that the cells of 
this ganglion had moved out of the spinal cord along the nerve- 
roots. Evolutionary development shows this too; in this little fish, 
however, the whole route of this passage was marked by cells ar¬ 
rested on the way. Closer consideration will soon show you the 
weak points of these comparisons. Therefore let me simply say that 
we consider it possible that single portions of every separate sexual 
impulse may remain in an early stage of development, although at 
the same time other portions of it may have reached their final 
goal. You will see from this that we conceive each such impulse 
as a current continuously flowing from the beginning of life, and 
that we have divided its flow to some extent artificially into separate 
successive forward movements. Your impression that these con¬ 
ceptions require further elucidation is correct, but the attempt 
would lead us too far afield. We will, however, decide at this point 
to call this arrest in a component impulse at an early stage a fixa- 

a development 

call regression; it also happens that those portions which have 
proceed5e~d“furtKer may easily revert in a backward direction to 
these earlier stages. The impulse will find occasion to regress in 
this way when the exercise of its function in a later and more de¬ 
veloped form meets wkh powerful external obstacles, which thus 
prevent it from attaining the goal of satisfaction. It is a short step 
to assume that fixation and regression ^re not independent of each 
oj:her; the stronger Jthe fixationsTn the path of development the 
more easily will the function yield before the external obstacles, 
by regressing on to those fixations; that is, the less capable of 
resistance against the external difficulties in its path will the de¬ 
veloped function be. If you think of a migrating people who have 
' left large numbers at the stopping-places on their way, you will 
i sec that the foremost will naturally fall back upon these positions 
I when they are defeated or when they meet with an enemy too 


by stages such as this we 


TioN (of the impulse). 
The second danger in 
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strong for them. And again, the more of their number they leave 
behind in their progress, the sooner will they be in danger of 
defeat. 

It is important for comprehension of the neuroses that you should 
keep in mind this relation betwen fixation and regression. You will 
thus acquire a secure foothold^from which to Investigate the causa¬ 
tion of the neuroses—their aetiology—^which we shall soon consider. 

For the present we will keep to the question of regression. After ^ 
what you have heard about the development of the libido you may 
anticipate two kinds of regression; a return to the first objects 
invested with libido, which we know to be incestuous in character, 
and a return of the whole sexual organization to earlier stages. 
Both kinds occur in the transference neuroses, and play a great part 
in their mechanism. In particular, the return to the first incestuous 
objects of the libido is a feature found with quite fatiguing regular¬ 
ity in neurotics. There is much more to be said about the regressions 
of libido if another group of neuroses, called the narcissistic, is taken 
into account; but this is not our intention at the moment. These 
affections yield conclusions about other developmental processes of 
the libido-function, not yet mentioned, and also show us new 
types of regression corresponding with them. I think, however, 
that I had better warn you now above all not to confound Regres¬ 
sion with Repression and that I must assist you to clear your 
minds about the relation between the two processes. Repression, as • 
you will remember, is the process by which a mental act capable 
of becoming conscious (that is, one which belongs to the pre- ' 
conscious system) is made unconscious and forced back into the 
unconscious system,. And we also call it repression when th e un - 
conscious mental act is not j>^mitted tp_ enter 
conscious system at all, but is turned back upon the threshold by 
the censorship. There is therefore no copnection with sexuality 
in the concept * repression'; please mark this very carefully. It de¬ 
notes a purely psychological process; and would be even better 
described as topographical, by which we mean that it has to do with 
the spatial relationships we assume within the mind, or, if we 
again abandon these crude aids to the formulation of theory, with 
the structure of the mental apparatus out of separate psychical 
systems. 

The comparisons just now instituted showed us that hitherto we 
have not been using the word ^regression' in its general sense but 
in a quite specific one. If you give it its general sense, that of a 
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reversion from a higher to a lower stage of development in general, 
then repression also ranges itself under regression; for repression 
can also ^e~3,escribcd as reversion to an earlier and Tower stage 
in the development of a mental act Only, in repression this re¬ 
trogressive direction is not a point of any moment to us; for we 
also call it repression in a dynamic sense when n. mental process 
is arrested before it leaves the lower stage of the unconscious. Re- 
pressioi]ui 5 jhjUS.a top(^raphic-dynai^ while regression 

is a purely descriptive one. But what we have hitherto called 
^regression' and considered in its relation to fixation signified ex¬ 
clusively the return, of the libido to its former halting-places in 
development, that is, something which is essentially quite different 
from repression and quite independent of it. Nor can we call 
regression of the libido a purely psychical process; neither do we 
know where to localize it in the mental apparatus; for though it 
' may exert the most powerful influence upon mental life, the organic 
Taitor in it is nevertheless the most prominent. 

Discussions of this sort tend to be rather dry; therefore let us 
turn to clinical illustrations of them in order to get a more vivid 
impression of them. You know that the group of the transference 
neuroses consists principally of hysteria and the obsessio nal neu rosis. 
Now inTiys^rfa, a regression of the libido to the primary incestuous 
sexual objects is without doubt quite regular, but there is little or 
no regfesSbn to an earlier stage of sexual organization. Conse¬ 
quently the principal^art in the mechanism of hysteria i s playe d 
by r^essmn. If I may be allowed to supplement by a construction 
the certain knowledge of this neurosis acquired up to the present I 
might describe the situation as follows: The f usion of the com¬ 
ponen t-impul ses under the prin iacy o f the genital zone has been 
accomplished; but the results of this union meet with resistance 
I from the direction of the preconscious system with which conscious¬ 
ness is connected. The genital organization therefore holds good 
for the unconscious, but not also foF the preconscious, and this 
rejection on the part of the preconscious results in a picture which 
has a certain likeness to the state prior to the primacy of the genital 
zone. It is nevertheless actually quite different. Of the two kinds 
of regression of the libido, that on to an earlier phase of sexual 
organization is much the more striking. Since it is absent in hysteria 
and our whole conceptiqno^l^neuroses is still far too much 
^dominated by the study oTE^teria which came first in point of 
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time, the significance of libido-regression was recognized much 
later than that of repression. We may be sure that our points of 
view will undergo stiljL.furthe£:„c^tnsions and alterations when 
we include consideration of still other neuroses (the narcissistic) in 
addition to hysteria and the obsessional neurosis. 

In the obses sional neurosis , on the other hand, regression of the 
libidp to the antecedent stage of the sadistic-anal organization is 
the most conspicuous factor and determines the Torm talcen by 
the symptoms. The impulse to love must then mask itself under the 
sadistic_impulse. The ob sessiv e thought, “I shqiJd like^to murder 
you,** means (when it has been detached from certain superimposed 
elements that are not, however, accidental but indispensable to it) 
nothing else but ‘1 should like to enjoy love of you.** When you 
consider in addition that regression to the primary objects has 
also set in at the same time, so that this impulse concerns only 
the nearest and most beloved persons, you can gain some idea of the 
horror, roused in the patient by these obsessive ideas and at 
the same time how unaccountable they appear to his conscious 
perception. But repression also has its share, a great one, in the 
mechanism of this neurosis, and one which is not easy to expound 
in a rapid survey ,such as this. Regre ssion of libid o without ..re- 
pressi on would never give rise to a neurosis, but w ould r esult in a 
perversion. You will see from this that repression is the process 
which distinguishes the neuroses particularly and by which they 
{are best characterized. Perhaps, however, I may have an opportunity 
at some time of expounding to you what.^„e^knQW of the mechanism 
of the jperversions, and you will then see that there again nothing 
proceeds so simply as we should like to imagine in our constructions, 

I think that you will be soone st reconciled to thi s ex position of 
f ixatio n and regres sion of the libido if you will regard it as prepara¬ 
tory to a study" of the atiolo^y of the neuroses. So far I have only 
given you one piece of information on this subject, namely, that 
people fall ill of a n eurosis ^hen the possi bility of satisfaction f or 
the libid o is removed fr om them—they fall ill in consequence of a 
‘frustration,’ as I called it, thereforc—and that their symptoms 
are actually subs titutes for the miss ing satijaction. This of course 
does not mean that every frustration in regard to libidinal satisfac¬ 
tion makes everyone who meets with it neurotic, but merely that 
in all cases of neurosis investigated the factor of frustration was 
demonstrable. The statement therefore cannot be reversed. You 
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will no doubt have understood that this statement was not intended 
to reveal the whole secret of the aetiology of the neuroses, but that 
it merely emphasized an important and indispensable condition. 

» Now in order to consider this proposition further we do not 
know whether to begin upon the n ature of t he fru stration or the 
particular character of the person affected by it. The frustration is 
very rarely a comprehensive and absolute one; in order to have 
a pathogenic effect it would probably have to strike at the only 
form of satisf^ti Qn wh ich that person desires, the only form of 
which he is capable. In general, there are very many ways by which 
it is possible to endure lack of libidinal satisfaction without falling 
ill. Above all we know of people who are able to take such< 
abstinence upon themselves without injury; they are then not happy, 
they suj9br-to.raLUJasai^fi.e^^^^^ but they do not become ill. 

We therefore have to conclude that the sexual impulse-excitations 
are exceptionally‘plastic,* if I may use the word. On e of them can 
step in in place of another; if satisfaction of one is denied in reality, 
satisfaction oFariother can offer full recompense. They are related 
f. to one another like a network of comm unicating canals fill ed with 
fluid, and this in spite of their subordination to the gemtaTprimacy, 
a condition which is not at all easily reduced to an image. Further, 
the component-instinct^ of sexuality, as well as the united sexual' 
impulse whicETcomprises them, show a great capacity to change 
their object, to exchange it for another—^i.e. for one more easily 
attainable; this capacity for displacement and readiness to accept 
surrogates must produce a powerful counter-effect to the effect of 
a frustration. One amongst these processes serving as protection < 
against illness arising sig nifi¬ 

cance in the development of culture. It consists in the abandonment, 
on the part'^ofTEF sexual Impulse, of an aim previously found 
either in the gratification of a component-impulse or in the gratifi¬ 
cation incidental to reproduction, and the adoption of a new aim— 
which new aim, though genetically related to the first, can no longer 
be regarded as sexual, but must be called social in character. We 
call this proces s suBLiMATioij^Jby which we subscribe_to the ge n- 
cral standard which estimates^cial aims above sexual (ultimately 
selfi^) aims. Incidentally, sublimation is merely a special case of 
the connections existing betwccnj^uaHmpulses and other, asexud 
ones. We shall have occasion to discuss this agaliTiir another 
context. 

Your impression now will be that we have reduced want of 
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satisfaction to a factor of negligible proportions by the recognition 
of so many means of enduring it. But no; this is not so: it retains 
its pa thogenic pow er. The means of dealing with it are not always 
sufficient. The me asure of unsatisfied libido th at the average huma n 
being can take upon himsdf is limited. The plasticity and free 
mobility of the libido is not by any means retained to the full in 
all of us; and su blimation can nev e r discha i:g€L^JlXQre„,than a cer- 
tain^ppprtion, of .libido, apart from the fact that many people 
possess the capacity for sublimation only in a slight degree. The 
most important of these limitations is clearly that referring to 
the mobility of the libido, since it confines the individual to the 
attaining of aims and objects which are very few in number. Just 
remember that incomplete development of the libido leaves behind 
it very extensive (and sometimes also numerous) libido-fixations 
upon earlier phases of organization and types of object-choice, 
mostly incapable of satisfaction in reality; you will then recognize 
fixati on of libido as the second powerful factor working together 
with frustratio n in the^ausation of illness. We may condense this 
schematically and say tfiat libypxiSi^ation represents the internal, 
predisposing factor, while frust ration represents the external, ac¬ 
cidental factor, in the aetiology of the neuroses. 

I will take this opportunity to warn you against taking sides 
in a quite superfluous dispute. It is a popular habit in scientific 
matters to seize upon one side of the truth and set it up as the 
whole truth, and then in favour of that element of truth to dispute 
all the rest which is equally true. More than one faction has already 
split off in this way from the psycho-analytic movement; one of 
them recognizes only the ,^qisti(^impulses and conies the sexual; 
another perceives only the influence of jr cal tasks Ju Jife but over¬ 
looks that of the individuars jpast Hie, and so on. Now here is 
occasion for another of these Antitheses and moot-points: Are the 
neuros^ exogenous or endogenous diseases—the inevitable result of 
a certain type of constitution or the product of certain injurious- 
‘ (traumatic) events in the person’s life? In particular, are they brought 
■about by the fixation of libido and the rest of the sexual constitution, 
or by the pressure of frustration? This dilemma seems to me 
about as sensible as another I could point to: Is the child created 
by the father’s act of generation or by the conception in the mother? 
You will properly reply: Both conditions are alike indispensable. 
The conditions underlying the neuroses are very similar, if not 
exactly the same. From the point of view of causation, cases of 
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neuro tjc illnes s fall into a series, within which the ^wo factors— 
sexu al constituti on and events experienced, or, if you wish, fixation 
of libido and frustration—are represented in such a way that where 
one of them predominates the other is proportionately less pro¬ 
nounced. At one end of the series stand those extreme cases of 
^whom one can say: These people would have fallen ill whatever 
happened, whatever th ey experienc ed, however merc i ful life has 
^beenlo them, because of their anomalous libi do d evelopme nt. At 
the other end stand cases which call ?orth the opposite verdict— 
they would undoubtedly have escaped illness if life had not put 
such and such burdens upon them. In the intermediate cases in the 
series, more or less of the disposing factor (the sexual constitution) 
is combined with less or more of the inju rious impo sitions of life. 
Their sexual constitution would not have brought about their neu¬ 
rosis if they had not gone through such and such experiences, and 
life’s vicissitudes would not have worked traumatically upon them 
if the libido had been otherwise constituted. In this series I can 
perhaps admit a certain preponderance in the effect of the pre¬ 
disposing factor, but this admission again depends upon where you 
draw the line in marking the boundaries of nervousness. 

I shall now suggest to you that we should call series such as 
these complement^ series, and will inform you beforehand that 
we shall find occasion to establish others of this kind. 

The tenacity with which the libido holds to particular channels 
and particular objects, the 'adhejivenes/.^otjixe,J^^^ so to say, 
seems to be an independent factor, varying in individuals, the 
determining conditions of which are completely unknown to us, 
but the importance of which in the aetiology of the neuroses we 
shall certainly no longer underestimate. At the same time we should 
not overestimate the close relation between the two things. A sim¬ 
ilar ‘adhesiveness’ of the libido occurs—^from unknown causes—^in 
normal people under numerous conditions, and is found as a 
decisive factor in those persons who in a certain sense are the 
extreme opposite of neurotics—namely, perverted persons. It was 
known before the time of psycho-analysis that in the anamnesis ot 
such persons a very early impression, relating to an abimrmal 
instinc^tefid^cy^pr object^^ is frequently discovered, to which 
the jren 3 g.ins attacl^^^ 

(Binct). It is often hard to say whgt has enabled this impression 
to exert such an intense power of attraction upon the libido. I w31 
describe a case of this kind observed by myself. A man to whom 
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the genitals and all the other attractions in a woman now mean 
nothing can be aroused to irresistible sexual excitation only by a 
shoe-clad foot of a certain shape; h e can remember ap yve nt in his 
sixth year wh ich determined this fixation of libido. He was sitting 
upon a stool by tlie side ol Tiis governess who was to give him 
an English lesson. She was a plain, elderly, shrivelled old maid,| 
with watery blue eyes and a snub nose, and on this day she hadij 
hurt her foot and had it therefore stretched out on a cushion in a 
velvet slipper, with the leg itself most decorously concealed. Later 
on, after a timid attempt at normal sexual activity during puberty, 
a thin sinewy foot like that of the governe ss becam e Jiis only sexual 
object; and if still other features in the person reminded him of 
the type of woman represented by the English governess, the man 
was helplessly attracted. This fixation of the libMo, however, ren¬ 
dered him not neurotic but perverse; he became, as we say,_ajQot- 
fctichist. So you see that although an excessive and, in addition, 
premature fixation of libido is an indispensable condition in the 
causation of neurosis, the extent of its influence far exceeds the 
boundaries of the neuroses. This condition by itself is also as little 
decisive as the frustration mentioned previously. 

So the problem of the causation of the neuroses seems to become 
more complicated. In fact, psycho-analytic investigation acquaints 
us with yet a new factor, not considered in our actiological series, 
and best observed in someone whose previous good health is sud¬ 
denly disturbed by falling ill of a neurosis. In these people signs 
of contradictor y anc^o pposed w ishes, or, as we say, of mental 
conflict, are re gula riyjEouiid. One side of the personality stands for 
certain ^^s^^es, while another part struggles ag ainst th em and-fends 
them.off. Ther e is no ncuro sk witho ut such a CQNPLICT. There 
might seem to be nothing very special in this; you know that 
mental ^e in all of us is pe r petually enga ged witlLJxmflkts that 
have to be decided. Therefore it would seem that special conditions 
must be fulfilled before such a c onflict can beco me^pat hogen ic; 
we may ask what these conditions are, what forces in the mind 
take part in these pathogenic conflicts, and what relation conflict 
bears to the other causativelactors! 

I hope to be able to give you answers to these questions which 
will be satisfactory although perhaps schematically condensed. Con¬ 
flict is pro duced by frustration, in that the libid o which la cks 
satisfaction is urged to seek other paths and other object s. A 
condition oFit then is that these other paths and objects arouse 
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disfavour in one side of the personality, so that a veto ensue s, 
which at first makes t he new way c i satisfa ction impossi ble. This 
is the point of departure for the for mation of symptoms, which 
'^We shall follow up later. The r ejected Hbidinal longings man age 
to pursue their cpurse by circuitous p^ths, though not indeed with¬ 
out paying toll tolKe^oKiBifionTn the form of certain disgu ises 
and^ modificatio ns. The circ uitous B aths are the ways of sympto m- 
forniati^; the symptoms are the new and substitutive satisfactions' 
necessitated by the fact of the frustration. 

. The significance of the mental conflict ca^n be defined in another' 
way, thus: in order to becoine^athogenic external frustration must, 
be supplemented by internal frustration. When this is so, the ex¬ 
ternal and the internal frustration relate of course to different paths' 
and different objects; external^j^rarion^remoyes one possi bility 
of satisfaction, internal frustration tries to exclude an other possi -. 
bility, and it is this second po ssibility which becomes the debatable 
ground of the cqn^^ I choose this form of presentation because* 
Ht contains a certain implication; it implies that the internal impedi¬ 
ment arose originally, in primitive phases of human development, 
out of real external obstacles. 

But what are the se foix ci^oiiL of which the p rohibition a gainst' 
the libidiii^l longings..proceeds, the other parties in the pathogenic f 
conflict.? Speaking very broadly, we may say that they are the 
non -sexual instincts . We include them all under the nam e^ 
i nstir^ t/;^ nalysis of the transference neuroses offers no adequate 
opportunity for further investigation of them; at most we learn 
something of them from the resistances opposed to the analysis. 
‘The patl ^enic conflic t is, t ^efore^ one bey ^een the ^o-instinc ts 
and thcs cxual ins tinc.t§. In a whole series of cases it looks as though ’ 
there ml^t also be conflict between various purely sexual impulses; 
at bottom, however, this is the same thing, because of the Iwo 
sexuaf impulses engaged in a conflict one will always be found 
/consistent with the ego’ (ego-syntonic) while the other calls forth, 
a protest from the ego. It remains, therefore, a conflict between 
ego and sexuality. ^ 

Over and over again when psycho-analysis has regarded some¬ 
thing happening in the mind as an expression of the sexual instincts 
indignant protests have been raised to the effect that other instincts 
and other interests exist in mental life besides the sexual, that one 
should not derive ‘‘everything” from sexuality, and so on. Well, 
it is a real pleasure for once to be in agreement with one’s opponents. 
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Psycho-analysis has never forgotten that non-s exual instigcts also 
exist; it has been built upon a sharp distinction between sexual 
instincts and ego-i nstincts; and in the face of all opposition it has 
insisted, not that they arise from sexuality, but that the neuroses 
owe their origin t o a conflict betw een ego and sexuality. It has no 
conceivaBle~motive in denying the existence or the significance of 
the ego-instincts while it investigates the part played by sexual 
instincts in disease and in life generally. Only, psycho-analysis has 
been destined to concern itself first and foremost with the sexual 
instincts, because in the transference neuroses these are the most 
accessible to investigation, and because it was obliged to study what 
others had neglected. 

It is not any more accurate to say that psycho-analysis has not 
occupied itself at all with the non-sexual side of the personality. 
The very distinction between the ego and sexud ijtyjias shown us 
with particular clearness that the ego-instincts also undergo an 
important development which is neither entirely independent of 
the development of the libido nor without influence upon the latter. 
We certainly understand the development of the ego much less 
well than the development of the libido, because it is only by the 
study of the narcissistic neuroses that we have just reached some 
hope of insight into the structure of the ego. Nevertheless, we have 
already a notable attempt on the part of Ferenczi^ to reconstruct 
theoretically the developrneny^gi_stages of th^^go^ and there are at 
least two points at which we have a secure foothold from which 
to examine this development further. We are not at all disposed 
to think that the l ibidinal intere sts of^jLlumian~Jb^ are from the 
outset in opposition to the interests of sel^r^ervation; the ego is 
rather impelled at every stage to attempt to remain in harmony 
with the corresponding stage of sexual organization and to accom¬ 
modate itself to that. The succession of the separate phases in the 
development of the libido probably follows a prescribed course; 
it is undeniable, however, that this course may be influenced from 
the direction of the ego. A certain parallelism, a definite correspond¬ 
ence between the pha ses in the two devel opments (of the ego and 
of the libido) may also be assumed; indeed, a disturbance in this 
correspondence may become a p athogenic facto r. More important 
to us is the question how the ego behaves when the libido has 

iPerenczi, Contributions to Psycho-Analysis, English translation by Ernest 
Jones, 1916. Chap, viii, p. 181. , . . 
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undergone a powerful fixation at an earlier point in its development. 
The ego may c ountenance the fixation and will then be perverse 
to that extent, or, what is the same thing, infantile; it may, however, 
hold itself averse from this attachment of libido, the result of which 
is that where th e libido undergo es a fixation there the ego institute's 
an act of recession. 

In this way we arrive at the conclusion that the third facto r 
in the a etiology of the neur oses, the susceptibility to conflict^ is as 
much connected with the development of the ego as with the 
development of the libido; our insight into the causation of the 
neuros^is thus enlarged. Firs^there is the most gene ral conditi on 
o f priv anon, then the fixjtior K^f lib ido (fo^«i|ig it into particular 
channels), and thirdly, the susceptibility^ tcP^ onfiict pr oduced by 
the development of the ego having repudiated libidinal excitations 
of that particular kind. The thing is therefore not so very obscure 
and intricate—as you probably thought it during the course of my 
exposition. To be sure, though, after all, we have not done with it 
yet; there is still something new to add and something we already 
know to dissect further. 

In order to demonstrate the effect of the development of the ego 
upon the tendency to conflict and therewith upon the causation 
of the neurosis, I will quote an example which, although entirely 
imaginary, is n6t at all improbable in any respect. I will give it 
the title of Nestroy’s farce: On the Ground-Floor and in the Man- 
^ i’/o«.>^uppose that a caretaker is living on the ground-floor of a 
house, while the owner, a rich and well-connected man, lives above. 
They both have children, and we will assume that the owner’s 
Uttle girl is permitted to play freely without supervision with the 
child of lower social standing. It may then very easily happen that 
their games become “naughty,” that is, take onsexual character: 
that they play “fat her and m other,” watch each other in the per¬ 
formance of intimate acts, and stimulate each other’s genital parts. 
The caretaker’s daughter may have played the temptress in this, 
since in spite of her five or six years she has been able to learn a 
great deal about sexual matters. These occurrences, even though 
they are only kept up for a short period, will be enough to rouse 
certain sexual excitations in both children which will come to 
expression in the practice of masturbation for a few years, after 
the games have been discontinued. There is common ground so 
far, but the final result will be very different in the two children. 
The caretaker’s daughter will con tinue masturbation, perh aps up 
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to the onset of menstruat ion, and then give it up without difficulty; 
a few years later will find a lover/perhaps bear a child; choose 
this or that path in life, perhaps become a popukr actress and end 
as an aristocrat. Probably her career will turn out less brilliantly, 
but in any case she will be unharmed by the premature sexual 
activity, free from neurosis, and able to live her life. Very different 
is the result in the other child. She will very soon, while yet a 
child, acquire a sense of having done wrong; after a fairly short 
time she will give up the masturbatory satisfaction^ though perhaps 
only with a tremendous struggle, but will nevertheless retain an 
inn er feeling of subdue d depression. When later on as a young girl 
she comes to learn something of sexual intercourse, she will turn 
from it with inexplicable horror and wsh^ tp^. renaain ignprant 
Probably she wiTTthen again suffer a fresh irresistible impulse to 
masturbation about which she will not dare to unburden herself 
to anyone. When the time comes for a man to choose her as a 
wife the neurosis will break out and cheat her out of marriage and 
the joy of life. If analysis makes it possible to obtain an insight 
into this neurosis, it will be found that this well-brought-up, intelli¬ 
gent and idealistic girl has completely repressed her sexual desires; 
but that they are, unconscious ^ attache d to the few little experi¬ 
ences she had with the chfldisK^ay-mate. 

The differences which ensue in these two destinies in spite of 
the common experiences undergone, arise because in one girl t he 
ego has sustained ^ development absent in the other. To the care¬ 
taker’s daughter sexual activity seemed as natural and harmless 
in later years as in childhood. The gentleman’s daughter had 
been “well-brought-up” and had adopted th^ standards of her, 
education. Thus stim ulated, her ego had formed ideals of womanly 
purify and a bsence ofaesirc that w ere, incompatible with sexual 
acts; her intellectual training had caused her to depFeciate^ llic 
feminine role for which she is intended. This h igher moral a nd 
intellectua l development in her eg o has brought he r into conflict 
with the claims of her sexuality. 

I will explore one more aspect of the development of the libido 
to-day, both because it leads out upon certain wide prospects, ancT 
also because it is well-suited to justify the sharp, and not immedi¬ 
ately obvious, line of demarcation we arc wont to draw between 
ego-instincts and s exual instincts . In considering the two dcvelop- 
ments undergone by t he ego aj^ by the libido w e must emphasize 
an aspect which hitherto has received little attention. Both of them 
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are at bottom inheritances, abbreviated repetitions of the evolution 
undergone by the whole human race through long-drawn-out peri¬ 
ods and from prehistoric_ages. In the development of the libido 
this phylogenetic orig^is readily apparent, I should suppose. Think 
^^how in one class^ol animals the genital apparatus is in closest 
relation with the mouth, in another it is indistinguishable from 
the excretory mechanism, in another it is part of the organs of 
motility; you will find a delightful description of these facts in 
W. Bolsche’s valuable book. One sees in animals all the various 
perversions, ingrained, so to speak, in the form taken by their 
sexual organizations. Now the phylogenetic aspect is to some extent 
obscured in man by the circumstance that what is fundamentally 
inherited is nevertheless individually acquired anew, probably be¬ 
cause the same conditions that originally induced its acquisition 
still prevail and exert their influence upon each individual. I would 
say, where they originally created a new response they now 
stimulate a predisposition. Apart from this, it is unquestionable 
that the course of the prescribed development in each individual 
can be disturbed and altered by current impressions from without. 
But the power which has enforced this development upon mankind, 
y and still to-day maintains its pressure in the same course, is known 
to us; it is, again, the frustration exacted by reality; or, if we give it 
its great real name, it isliecessifyy^c struggle for Gfe, dudyxfl. Neces¬ 
sity has been a seve re task-mistress, and she has taught us a great deal. 
Neurotics are those of her children upon whom this severity has 
had evil effects, but that risk is inevitable in any education. Inci¬ 
dentally, this view of the struggle for existence as the motive force 
in evolution need not detract from the significance of “inner evolu¬ 
tionary tendencies,” if such are found to exist. 

Now it is very noteworthy that sexual instincts and self-preserva- 
tive instincts do not behave alike when confronted with the necessity 
of real life. The self-preservative instincts and all that hangs 
together with them are more easily moulded; they learn early to 
^onform to necessity and to adap t t heir de velopment acc ording 
:*to the manda tes of reality. This is comprehensible, for they cannot 
ybtain the objects they require by any other means, and without 
these objects the individual must perish. The sexual instincts are 
dess cas^ mouWed; for in the beginning they do not know any 
lack of oBjects. Since they are connected parasitically, as it were, 
with the other physical functions and at the same time can be 
auto-crotically gratified on their own body, they are at first isolated 
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from the educative influence of real necessity; and in most people 
they retain throughout life, in some respect or other, this character 
of obstinacy and inaccessibility to influence which we call “unrea¬ 
sonableness.” Moreover, the educability of a young person as a 
rule comes to an end when sexual dcS^re Efealcs outTh its final 
strengths Educators know this and act accordingly; but perhaps 
they will yet allow themselves to be influenced by the results of 
psycho-analysis so that they will transfer the main emphasis in 
education to the earliest years of childhood, from the suckling 
period onward. The Ikde human being is frequem finished^ 
product in his fourth or fifth year, and only gradually reveals in 
later years what lies buried in him. 

To appreciate the full significance of this difference between the 
two groups of instincts we must digress some distance, and include 
one of those aspects which deserve to be cal led economic; we enter 
here upon one of the most important, but unfortunately one of 
the most obscure, territories of psycho-analysis. We may put the 
question whether a main purpose is discernible in the operation 
of the mental apparatus; and our firs t approach to an answer is 
that this purpose is directed to the attainment of pleasure. It seems 
that our entire psychical activity is bent upon procuring pleasure 
and amiding pain, that it is autoniatically regulated by the PxE^s- 
URE7P RINCIPLE. Now of all things in the world we should like to 
know what a re the conditions jjiving jist to j)leasure and^pain, 
but that is just where we fall short. We may only venture to say 
that pleasure is in some way connected with lessening, lowering, 
or extinguishing the amount of stimulation present in the mental 
apparatus; and that pain involves a heightening of the latter. Con¬ 
sideration of the most intense pleasure^F which man is capable, 
the pleasure in the performance of the sexual act, leaves little doubt 
upon this point. Since pleasurable processes of this kind are bound 
up with the distribution of quantities of mental excitation . and 
energy, we term considerations of this kind e cono mic ones. It 
a^wrs that we can describe the tasks and performances of the 
mental apparatus in another way and more generally than by 
emphasizing the attainment of pleasure. We can say that the 
mental ^paratus serves the j)urpQac..Q£.t^ discharging 

the masses of supervening stimuli, the quantities pf energy. It is 
quite ^plain that the sex ual instincts pursue the aim of gratificat ion 
from the beginning to the end of their development; throughout 
they keep up this primary function without alteration. At first the 
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other group, the ego -instin cts, do the same; but under the influence 
of necessity, their mistress, they soon learn to replace the pleasure- 
principle by a modification of it. The task of avoiding pain becomes 
for them almost equal in importance to that of gaining pleasure; 
the qgo learns that it must i nevi tably go without immedi^ ^tis- 
faction, postpoM graBfication, learn to_cndure a^ degree, 
and altogether renounce certain purees of pleasure. Thus trained, 
the ego becomes “reasonable,” is no longer controlled by the 
pleasure-principle, but follows the Reality-principle, which a^ot- 
tom also seeks pleasure—although a delayed and diminished pleas¬ 
ure, one which is assured by its realization of fact, its relation to 
reality. 

The transition from the plea sure-princip le to the re ality-princi ple 
is one of the most important advances in the development or the 
ego. We already know that the sexual instincts follow late and 
unwillingly through this stage; presently we shall learn what the 
consequences are to man that his sexuality is satisfied with such a 
slight hold upon external reality. And now in conclusion one more 
observation relevant in this connection. If the ego in man kind has 
its evolution Jikejthe^liWd^^ you will not be surprised to hear that 
there exist ^ego-regressions* too , and will wish to know the part 
this reversion o f the cj^O to. carlicr stages in. development can play 
in neurotic disease. 
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THE PATHS OF SYMPTOM-FORMATION 

In the eyes of the general public the symptoms are the essence of 
a disease, and to them a cure means the removal of the symptoms. 
In medicine, however, we find it important to differentiate between 
symptoms and disease, and state that the disappearance of the 
symptoms is by no means the same as the cure of the disease. 
The only tangible element of the disease that remains after the 
removal of the symptoms, however, is the capacity to form new 
symptoms. Therefore for the moment let us adopt the lay point 
of view and regard a knowledge of the foundation of the symptoms 
as equivalent to understanding the disease. 

The symptoms—of course we are here dealing with mental (or 
psychogenic) symptoms, and mental disease—are activities which 
are detrimental, or at least useless, to life as a whole; the person 
concerned frequently complains of them as obnoxious to him or 
they involve distress and suffering for him. The principal injury 
they inflict lies in the expense of mental energy they entail and, 
besides this, in the energy needed to combat them. Where the 
symptoms are extensively developed, these two kinds of effort may 
exact such a price that the person puffers a very serious impover¬ 
ishment in available mental energy, which consequently disables 
him for all the important tasks of life. This result depends prin¬ 
cipally upon the amount of energy taken up in this way, therefore 
you will see that “illness” is essentially a practical conception. But 
if you look at the matter from a theoretical point of view and 
ignore this question of degree you can very well say that we are 
all ill, i.e, neurotic; for the conditions required for symptom-forma¬ 
tion are demonstrable also in normal persons. 

Of neuro tic sympto ms we already know that they arc the result 
of a conflict arising when a nevv fpmi^of satisfaction of libido is 
sought. The two powers which have entered into opposition nieet 
together again in the symptom and become reconciled by means 
of the compromise contained in symptom-formation. That is why 
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the symptom is capable of such resistanc e; it is sustained from both 
sides. We also know that one of the two partners to the conflict is 
the unsatisfied libido, frustrated by reality and now forced to seek 
other paths to satisfaction. If reality remains inexorable, even when 
the libido is prepared to take another object in place of that denied, 
the libido will then finally be compelled to resor t to regr ession, 
and to seek satisfaction in one of the organizations it had already 
surmounted or in one of the objects it had relinquished earlier. 
The hbidgJjijdr^miflta^._pjathjpf.regre 
has left behind it at these places in its development. 

Now the path of perversion branches off sharply from that of 
neurosis. If these regressions do not call forth a prohibition on the 
I part of the ego, no neurosis results; the libido succeeds in obtaining 
!a real, although not a normal satisfaction. But if the ego, which 
controls not merely consciousness but also the approaches to motor 
inriervation and hence the realization in actuality of mental im¬ 
pulses, is not in agreement with these regressions, co nflict ens ues. 
The libido is blocked, as it were, and must seek an escape by which 
it can find an outlet for its cathexis (charge of energy) in con¬ 
formity with the demands of the pleasure-principle: it must elude, 
eschew the ego. The fixations upon the path of development now 
regressively traversed—fixations_sgainst which the ego had previ¬ 
ously guarded itself by repressions—offer just such an escape. In 
streaming backward and re-*cathecting’ these repressed positions, 
the libido withdraws itself from the ego and its laws; but it also 
ab andons all the training a^quir^d nndprjlie i nfluen ce of the ego. 
It w^ docile as long as sati sfaction,in sight; under the HouBIe 
pressure of external and internal frustration it becomes intractable 
and harks back to former happier days. That is its essential un¬ 


changeable character. The ideas to which the libido now transfers^ 
it^cathexis belong to the unconscious systern and ar g subjeciL tp 
the special processes characteristic ^qf^^ —namely, conden¬ 

sation and^displaccment. Conditions are thus set up which correspond 
exaedy with those of dream-formation. Just as the latent dream,; 
first formed in the unconscious out of the thoughts proper, and 
constituting the fulfilment of an unconscious wish-phantasy, meets 
with some (pre) conscious activity which exerts a censorship upon 
it and permits, according to its verdict, the formation of a com¬ 
promise in the manifest dream, so the ideas to which the libido is 
attached (‘libido-representatives') in the unconscious have still to 
contend with the power of the preconscious ego. The opposition 
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against it in the ego follows it as an anti-cathexis (counter-charge) ^ 
and forces it to adopt a form of expression by which the opposing 
forces also can at the same time express themselves. In this way 
the symptom then comes into being, as a derivative, distprted in 
manifold ways, of the unconscious libidinal .wish-fulfilment, as a 
cleverly chosen ambiguity with two completely contradictory signifi¬ 
cations. In this last point alone is there a difference between dream- 
formation and symptom-formation; for the preconscious purpose in 
dream-formation is merely to preserve sleep and to allow nothing 
that would disturb it to penetrate consciousness; it does not insist 
upon confronting the unconscious wish-impulse with a sharp pro¬ 
hibiting “No, on the contrary.” It can be more tolerant because a 
sleeping person is in a less dangerous position; the condition of 
sleep is enough in itself to prevent the wish from being realized 
in actuality. 

You see that this escapejof the libido under the conditions of 
conflict is rendered possible by the existence of fixations. The re- 
gressive cathexis (with libido) of these fixations leadsTo a circum¬ 
venting of the repressions and to a discharge—or a satisfaction— 
of the libido, in which the conditions of a compromise have never¬ 
theless to be maintained. By this deto ur t hrough the unconscious 
and the old fixations the libido finally succeeds in attaining to a 
real satisfaction, though the satisfaction is certainly of an exceed- 
in^y restricted kind and hardly recognizable as such. Let me add 
two remarks on this outcome. First, will you notice how closely 
connected the l^ido and the unconscious, on the one hand, and 
the ego, consciousness, an d rea lity, cm the other, show themselves 
to be, although th^ were no such connections between them 
originally; and secondly, let me tell you that all I have said and have 
still to say on this point concerns the neurosis of hysteria only. 

Where does the libido find the fixations it needs in order to 
break through the repressions? In the activities and experiences 
of infantile ^sexuafity, in the compon ent-tenden cies and the objects 
of child hood wh ich have been,reling^uished and al^ndoned. It is , 
to them, therefore, that the libido turns back. The significance of 
childhcjodL is a double one ; on the one hand the congenitally 
determined instinct-dispositions are first shown at that time, and( 
secondly, other instincts are then first awakened and activated by 
external influences and accidental events experienced. In my opinion 
we are quite justified in laying down this dichotomy. That the 
innate predisposition comes to expression will certainly not be dis- 
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puted; but analytic observation even requires us to assume that 
purely accidental experiences in. childhood capable of inducing 
fixations ofTibido. Nor do I see any theoretical difficulty in this. 
Constitutional predispositions arc undoubtedly the after-effects of 
the experiences of an earlier ancestry; they also have been at one 
time acquired; without such acquired characters there would be no 
heredity. And is it conceivable that the acquisition of characters 
which will be transmitted further should suddenly cease in the 
generation which is being observed to-day? The importance of the 
infantile experiences should not, however, be entirely overlooked, 
as so oFten happens, in favour of ancestral experiences or of experi¬ 
ences in adult life; but on the contrary they should be particularly 
appreciated. They are all the more pregnant with consequences 
because they occur at a time of uncompleted development, and for 
this very reason are likely to have a traumatic effect. The work 
^done by Roux and others on the mechanism of development has 
; shown that a needle pricked into an embryonic cell-mass under¬ 
going division results in serious disturbances of the development; 
the same injury to a larva or a full-grown animal would be 
innocuous. 

The libido-fixation of an adult, which we have referred to as 
representing the constitutional factor in the aetiology of the neu¬ 
roses, may therefore now be divided into two further elements: 
the inherited p redisposition and the predisposition acquired in early 
childhood. Since a schematic mode of presentation is always accept¬ 
able to a student, let us formulate these relations as follows: 


Causation of Neurosis* 


Predisposition Accidental 1 

resulting from + {traumatic)\ 
Libido-fixation ExpericncesJ 


Sexual Constitution Infantile Experiences 

{Ancestral experiences) ^ V< •: f f ^ ^ t 

The hereditary se^mal constitution provides a great variety of pre¬ 
dispositions, according as this or that component-impulse, alone 
or in combination with others, is specially strongly accentuated. 
Together with the infanti le ex periences the sexual constitution 
forms another ‘complemental series,* quite similar to that already 
described as being formed out of the predisposition and accidental 
experiences of an adult. In each series similar extreme cases arc 
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met with, and also similar degrees and relationships between the 
factors concerned. It would be appropriate at this point to consider 
whether the more striking of the two kinds of libido-regression 
(that which reverts to earlier stages of sexual organization) is not 
predominantly conditioned by the hereditary constitutional factor; 
but the answer to this question is best postponed until a wider 
range of forms of neurotic disease can be considered. 

Now let us devote attention to the fact that analytic investigation 
shows the libi do of neu rotics to be attached to their infantde sexual 
experiences. In this light these experiences seem to be of enormous 
importance in the lives and illnesses of mankind. This importance 
remains undiminished in so far as the therapeutic work of analysis 
is concerned; but regarded from another point of view it is easy to 
see that there is a danger of a misunderstanding here, one which 
might delude us into regarding life too exclusively from the angle 
of the situation in neurotics. The importance of the infantile experi¬ 
ences is after all diminished by the reflection that the libido reverts 
regressively to them after it has been driven from its later positions. 
This would lead us towards the opposite conclusion, that the libido- 
experiences had no importance at the time of their occurrence, but 
only acquired it later by regression. You will remember that we 
discussed a similar alternative before, in dealing with the Oedipus 
complex. 

To decide this point is again not difficult. The statement is 
undoubtedly correct that regress^^gccatly augments the cathexis 
of the infantile experiences with libido—and with that their patho¬ 
genic significance; but it would be misleading to allow this alone 
to become decisive. Other considerations must be taken into account 
as well. To begin with, observation shows in a manner excluding 
all doubt that infamile experierices have their own importance 
which is demonstrated already during childhood. There are, indeed, 
neuroses in children too; in their neuroses the factor of displace¬ 
ment backwards in time is necessarily much diminished, or quite 
absent, the outbreak o^ illness following immediately upon a t r^- 
matic experience. The study of infantile neuroses guards us from 
many risks of misunderstanding the neuroses of adults, just as 
children’s dreams gave us the key to comprehension of the dreams 
of adults. Neurosis in children is very common, far more common 
than is usually supposed. It is often overlooked, regarded as a mani¬ 
festation of had behaviour or naughtiness, and often subdued by 
the authorities in the nursery; but in retrospect it is always easily 
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recognizable. It appears most often in the form of anxiety-hysteria; 
we shall learn what that means on another occasion. When a 
neurosis breaks out in later hfe analysis invariably reveals it to be 
a direct continuation of that infantile neurosis, which had perhaps 
been expressed in a veiled and incipient form only; as has been 
said, however, there are cases in which the childish nervousness is 
carried on into lifelong illness without a break. In a few instances 
we have been able to analyse a child actually in a condition of 
neurosis; far more often we have had to be satisfied with the 
retrospective insight into a childhood-neurosis that can be gained 
through someone who has fallen ill in mature years, a situation in 
which due corrections and precautions must not be neglected. 

In the second place, it would certainly be inexplicable that the 
libido should regress so regularly to the time of childhood if there 
had been nothing there which could exert an attraction upon it. 
The fixation upon certain stages of development, which we assume, 
only has meaning if we regard it as attaching to itself a definite 
amount of Hbidinal energy. Finally, I may point out that a com- 
plemental relationship exists here between the intensity and patho¬ 
genic importance of the infantile and of the later experiences, again 
a similar relationship to that found in the other two series we have 
already studied. There are cases in which the whole accent of 
causation falls on the sexual experiences in childhood; cases in 
which these impressions undoubtedly had a traumatic effect, noth¬ 
ing more than the average sexual constitution and its immaturity 
being required to supplement them. Then there are others in which 
all the accent lies on the later conflicts, and the analytic emphasis 
upon the childhood-impressions seems to be the effect of regression 
alone. There exist, therefore, the two extremes—^‘inhibited devel¬ 
opment’ and ‘regression’—and between them every degree of com¬ 
bination of the two factors. 

This state of things has a certain interest for those looking to 
pedagogy for the prevention of neuroses by early intervention in 
the matter of the chip’s sexual development. As long as attention 
is directed mainly to the infantile sexual experiences one would 
think everything in the way of prophylaxis of later neurosis could 
be done by ensuring that this development should be retarded and 
the child secured against this kind of experience. But we know 
that the conditions causing neurosis are more complicated than this 
and that they cannot be influenced in a general way by attending 
to one factor only. Strict supervision in childhood loses value be- 
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cause it is helpless against the constitutional factor; more than this, 
it is less easy to carry out than specialists in education imagine; 
and it entails two new risks, which arc not to be lightly disregarded. 
It may accomplish too much; in that it favours an exaggerated 
degree of sexual repression which is harmful in its effects, ~an(f it 
sen<3sTEe~cTnI3nnto Iiffwlthout power to resist the urgent demands 
of his sexuality that must BF*^pected at puberty. It therefore 
remains most doubtful how far prophylaxis in childhood can go 
with advantage, and whethe r a chan ged attitude to actuality would 
not constitute a better point of departure for attempts to forestall 
the neuroses. 

Let us return to consideration of the symptoms. They yield a 
satisfaction in place of one lacking in reality; they achieve this by 
means of a regressioa of the libido to a previous time of life, with 
which regression is indissolubly connected, a reversion to earlier 
phases in the object-choice or in the organization. We learned some 
time ago that the neurotic is in some way tied to a period in his 
past life; we know now that this period in the past is one in which 
his libido could attain satisfaction, one in which he was happy. 
He looks back on his life-story, seeking some such period, and 
goes on seeking it, even if he must go back to the time when he 
was a suckling infant to find it according to his recollection or his 
imagination of it under later influences. In some way the symptom 
reproduces that early infantile way of satisfaction, disguised though 
it is by the censorship implicit in the conflict, converted as it usually 
is into a sensation of suffering, and mingled with elements drawn 
from the experiences leading up to the outbreak of the illness. The 
kind of.satisfaction which the symptom brings has much about it 
which estranges us, quite apart from the fact that the person con¬ 
cerned is unaware of the satisfaction and perceives this that we 
call satisfaction much more as suffering, and complains of it. This 
I transformation belongs to the mental conflict, by the pressure of 
[which the symptom had to be formed; what was at one time a 
I satisfaction must to-day arouse resistance or horror in him. We are 
familiar with^ simple but instructive instance of such a change 
of feeling: the same child that sucked milk with voracity from its 
mother’s breast ^tenT sbows, some years later, a str ong dislike of 
milk which can with difficulty be overcome by training; this dislike 
is intensified to the point of horror if the milk or any other kind 
of liquid containing it has a skin formed upon it It is possible that 
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this skin calls up reverberations of a memory of the mother’s breast 
once so ardently desired; it is true that the trau matic exp erience 
of weaning has intervened meanwhile. 

There is still someth ing e lse which makes the symptoms seem 
remarkable and inexpUcaBIc as a means of libidinal satisfaction. 
They so entirely fail to remind us of all that we are accustomed 
normally to connect with satisfaction. They are mostly quite inde¬ 
pendent of an object and thus have given up a relation to external 
reality. We understand this as a consequence of the rejection o9. 
the reality^principle and the return to the pleasure-pnndple; it is 
also, however, a return to a kind of amplified auto-erotism, the 
kind which offered the sexual instinct its first gratifications. In the 
place of effecting a change in the outer world they set up a change 
in the body itself; that is, an internal action instead of an external 
one, an adaptation instead of an activity—^from a phylogenetic point 
of view again a very significant regression. We shall understand 
this better when we consider it in connection with a new factor 
yet to be learnt from among those which analytic research has 
yielded in regard to symptom-formation. Further, we remember 
that in symptom-formation the same unconscious processes are at 
work as in dream-formation, namely, condensation and displace¬ 
ment. Like the dream, the symptom represents something as ful¬ 
filled, a satisfaction infantile in chj^acter; but by the utmost con¬ 
densation this satisfaction can be compressed into a single sensation 
or innervation, or by farthest displacement can be whittled away to 
a tiny detail out of the entire libidinal complex. It is no wonder 
that we often find it difficult to recognize in the symptom the 
libidina][ satisfaction which we suspect and can always verify in it. 

I have indicated that we have still to learn of a new element; 
it is really something most surprising and bewildering. You know 
that from analysis of symptoms we arrive at a knowledge of the 
infantile experiences to which the libido is fixated and out of which 
the symptoms are inade up. Now the astonishing thing is that these 
scenes of infancy are not always true. Indeed, in the majority of 
cases they are untrue, and in some cases they are in direct oppo 
sition to historical truth. You will see that this discovery io more 
likely than any other to discredit either the analysis which leads 
to such results, or the patient, upon whose testimony the analysis 
, and comprehension of the neuroses as a whole is built up. There 
is besides this still something utterly bewildering about it If the 
infantile experiences brought to light by the analysis were in cverj 
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case real we should have the feeling that we were on firm ground; 
if they were invariabij falsified and found to be inventions and 
phantasies of the patient’s we should have to forsake this insecure 
foothold and save ourselves some other way. But it is neither one 
thing nor the other; for what we find is that the childhood-experi¬ 
ences reconstructed or recollected in analysis are on some occasions 
undeniably false, while others are just as certainly quite true, and 
that in most cas es truth and falsehood are mixed up. So the symp¬ 
toms are thus at one minute reproductions of experiences which 
actually took place and which one can credit with an influence on 
the fixation of the libido; and at the next a reproduction of phan¬ 
tasies of th^pj^nt’s^ of course, it is difficult to ascribe 

any aetiological significance. It is hard to find one’s way here. We 
may peiliaps find our first clue in a discovery of a similar kind, 
namely, that the meagre childish recollections which people have 
always, long before analysis, consciously preserved can be falsified 
in the same way, or at least can contain a generous , admixture of 
truth and falsehood; evidence of error in them is nearly always 
plainly visible, and so we have at least the reassurance that not the 
analysis, but the patient in some way, must bear the responsibility 
for this unexpected disappointment. 

After a little reflection we can easily understand what it is that 
is so bewildering in this matter. It is the depreciation of reality, 
the ne^ect of the difference between reality and phantasy; we are 
tempted to be offended with the patient for taking up our time 
with invented stories. According to our way of thinking heaven 
and earth are not farther apart than fiction from reality, and we 
value the two quite differently. The patient himself, incidentally, 
takes the same attitude when he is thinking normally. When he 
brings forward the material that leads us to the wished:for situa- 
tiqns (which underlie the symptoms and are formed upon the 
childhood experiences), we are certainly in doubt at first whether 
we have to deal with reality or with phantasies. Decision on this 
point becomes possible later by means of certain indications, and 
we are then confronted with the task of making this result known to 
the patient. This is never accomplished without difficulty. If we 
tell him at the outset that he is now about to bring to light the 
phantasies in which he has shrouded the history of his childhood, 
just as every race weaves myths about its forgotten early history, 
we observe to our dissatisfaction that his interest in pursuing the 
gnhj prf further Rnd denly declines—he also wishes to find out facts 
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and despises what is called “imagination.” But if we leave him to 
believe until this part of the work has been carried through that 
we are investigating the real events of his early years, we run the 
risk of being charged with the mistake later and of being laughed 
at for our apparent gullibility. It takes him a long time to under¬ 
stand the proposal that p hantasy an d reality are to be treate d a like 
and that it is to begin with of no account whether the childhood- 
experiences under consideration belong to the one class or to the 
other. And yet this is obviously the only correct attitude towards 
these products of his mind. They have indeed also a kind of reality; 
it is a fact that the patiem has .created these phantasies, and for the 
neurosis this fact is Tiardly less important than the other—if he 
had really experienced what they contain. In contrast to material 
reality these phantasies possess psychical reality, and we gradually 
come to understand that in the world oj neurosisysYcmcM. re alit y 
is the determining factor. 

^ Among the occurrences which continually recur in the story of 
a neurotic’s childhood, and seem hardly ever absent, are some of 
particular significance which I therefore consider worthy of special 
attention. As models of this type I will enumerate: observation of 
par ental intercou rse, seduction an^adult^jind the t^eat of cas- 
tr^ipn. It would be a great mistake to suppose that they never 
occur in reality; on the contrary, they are often confirmed beyond 
doubt by the testimony of older relatives. Thus, for example, it is 
not at all uncommon for a little boy, who is beginning to play 
with his p enis and has not yet learnt that he must conceal such 
aaryities, to be threatened by parents or nurses that his member 
or his offending hand will be cut off. Parents will often admit the fact 
on being questioned, since they imagine that such intimidation was 
the right course to take; many people have a clear conscious^recol¬ 
lectio n of this threat, especially if it took place in later childhood 
}If the mother or some other woman makes the threat she usually 
shifts the execution of it to someone else, indicating that the father 
or the doctor will perform the deed. In the famous Struwelpeter 
by the Frankfort physician for children, Hoffmann, which owes 
its popularity precisely to his understanding of the sexual and other 
co mplexe s of children, you will find the castration"T3ea modified 
and replaced hy^cutting off the thumbs as a punishment for stub-- 
born sucking of them. It is, however, highly improbable that the 
threat of castration has been delivered as often as would appear 
from the analysis of a neurotic. We are content to understand 
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that the c hild concocts a threat o f this kind out of its knowledge 
that auto-erotic satisfactions are forbidde^, on the basis of hints and 
allusions^ an^ influchced by the impression received on discovering 
the female genital organ. Similarly, it is not at all impossible that 
a small child, credited as he is with no understanding and no 
memory, may be witness of the sexual act on the part of his parents 
or other adults in other families besides those of the proletariat; 
and there is reason to think that the child can subsequently under¬ 
stand the impression received and react to it. But when this act 
of intercourse is described with minute details which can hardly have 
been observed, or when it appears, as it most frequently does, to have 
been performed from behind, more ferarum, there can be little 
r doubt that this phantasy has grown out of the observation of copu¬ 
lating animals (dogs) and that its motive force lies in the unsatisfied 
skoptophilia (gazing-impulse) of the child during puberty. The 
greatest feat achieved by this kind of phantasy is that of observing 
parental intercourse while still unborn in the mother’s womb. 

The phantasy of seduction has special interest, because only too 
often it is noj^nusy^ but a real remembrance; fortunately, how¬ 
ever, it is still not as often real as it seemed at first from the results 
of analysis. Sed uction by children-o f the same age or older is more 
frequent than by adults; and when girls who bring forward this 
event in the story of their childhood fairly regularly introduce the 
father as the seducer, neither the phantastic character of this accusa¬ 
tion nor the motive actuating it can be doubted. When no s ^uction 
has occurred, the phantasy is usually employed to . cover the child¬ 
hood period of auto-erotic sexual activity; the child evades feelings 
of shame about onanism by retrospectively attributing in phantasy 
a desired object to the earliest period. Do not suppose, however, that 
sexua l misuse of children_by the ne arest male relatives.is entirely 
deriv ed from the world _Qf phantasy; most analysts will have treated 
cases in which such occurrences actually took place and could be 
established beyond doubt; only even then they belonged to later 
years of childhood and had been transposed to an earlier time. 

All this seems to lead to but one impression, that childhood ex¬ 
periences of this kind are in some way necessarily required by the 
neurosis, that they belong to its unvarying inventory. If they can 
be found in real events, well and good; but if reality has not sup¬ 
plied them they will be evo lved out of hints and elaborated by 
phantasy. The effect is the same, and even to-day we have not 
succeeded in tracing any variation in the results according as phan- 
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tasy or reality plays the greater part in these experiences. Here again 
^is on^of those complemental series so often referred to already; it 
is certainly the strangest of all those we have encountered. Whence 
comes the necessity for these phantasies, and the material for them.? 
There can be no doubt about the instinctual sources; but how is it 
to be explained that the same phantasies are always formed with the 
same content? I have an answer to this which I know will seem 
to you very daring. I believe that ihtst p rimal pha n tasies (as 1 
should like to name these, and certainly some others also) are a 
phylogenetic possession. In them the individual, wherever his own 
experience has become insufficient, stretches out beyond it to the 
experience of past ages. It seems to me quite possible that all that 
to-day is narrated in analysis in the form of p hanJtasy, seduction in 
childhood, stimulation of sexual excitement upon observation of 
parental coitus, the threat of castration—or rather, castration itself— 
was in prehistoric periods of the human family a reality; and that 
the child in its phantasy simply fills out the gap s in its true indi¬ 
vidual experiences with true prehiSoriFexperiences. We have again 
and again been led to suspect that more knowledge of the primordial 
forms o f hum an development is stored up for us Jn the psychology 
of the neuroses than in any other field we may explore. 

V Now these things that we have been discussing require us to 
consider more closely the origin and meaning of that menta l_£c^ty 
Vhcd “phantasy^making.” In general, as you know, it enjoys high 
esteem, although its place in mental life has not been clearly under¬ 
stood. I can tell you as much as this about it. You know that t he ego 
in man is^mdually; trained by the influence of external necessity to 
appreciate reality and to pursue the reality-principle, and that in so 
; doing it musT renounce temporarily or permanently various of the 
iobjects and aims—no t only se xual—of its desire for pleasure. But 
renun ciation of pleasure has always been very hard to man; he 
cannot accomplish it without someTcInd of compensation. Accord¬ 
ingly he has evolved for himself a m ental activity in which all these 
relinquished sources of pleasure and abandoned paths of gratifica¬ 
tion are permitted to continue their existence, a form of existence in 
which they are free from the demands of reality and from what 
we call the excrc j^ e of ^t estin g rea li ty.* Every l onging is soon trans¬ 
formed into the ide^f ii^Mfilmcnt; there is ho doubt that dwell¬ 
ing upon a wish-fulfilment mjghanUty brings samf^tion, although 
the knowledj^TKatTris not reality remains thereby uhbbscured. In 
phantasy, therefore, man can continue to enjoy a freedom from the 
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grip of the external world, one which he has long relinquished in 
actuality. He has contrived to be alternately a pleasure-seeking 
animal and a reasonable being; for the meagre satisfaction that he 
can extract from reality leaves him starving. “There is no doing , 
without accessory constructions,” said Fontane. The creation of the 
mental domain of phantasy has a complete counterpart in the estab- ' 
lishment of “reservatmns” jmd “nature-parks” in places where the 
inroads of agncuITure, traflfic, or fhdustry threaten to change the 
original face of the earth rapidly into something unrecognizable. 
The “reservation” is to maintain the old condition of things which 
has been regretfully sacrificed to necessity everywhere else; there 
everything may grow and spread as it pleases, including what is 
useless and even what is harmful. The mental realm of phantasy 
is also such a reservation reclaimed from the encroaches of the 
reality-principle. 

The best-known productions of phantasy have already been met 
^by us; they are ca lled day-dr eams , and are imaginary gratifications 
•of ambitious, grandiose, erotic wishes, dilating the rnore extrava- 
igantly the more reality admonishes humility and patience. In them 
fis shown unmistakably the essence of imaginary happiness, the 
return of gratification to a condition in which it is independent of 
reality’s sanction. We know that these day-dreams are the kernels 
and models of night-dreams; fundamentally the night-dream is 
nothing but a day-dream distorted by the nocturnal form dF mental 
activity and made possible by the nocturnal freedom of instinctual 
excitations. We are already familiar with the idea that a day-dream 
is not necessarily conscious, that unco nscious day-dre ams also exist; 
such unconscious day-dreams are therefore just as much the source 
of night-dreams as of neurotic syrhptoms. 

The significance of phantasy for symptom-formation will become 
clear to you in what follows. We said that under fr ustration t he 
libido r^ressively invests the^positions it had left but to which 
nevertheless some portions of its energy had remained attached. We 
shall not retract or correct this statement, but we shall have to 
interpolate a connecting-link in it. How does the libido find its way 
back to these fixation-points? Now the objects ancTcEannels vdiich 
have been forsaken by the libido have not been forsaken in every 
sense; they, or their derivatives, are still retained to some degree of 
intensity in the conceptions of phantasy. The libido has only to with¬ 
draw on to the phantasies in order to find the way open to it back 
to all the re press ed fixations. These phantasies had enjoyed a certain 
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sort of toleration; no conflict between them and the ego had de¬ 
veloped, however ^arp an opposition there was between them, as 
long as a certain condition was preserved—a condition of a quanti¬ 
tative nature, now disturbed by the return of the libido-stream on to 
the phantasies. By this accession, the cathexis of the phantasies with 
energy becomes so much augmented that they become assertive and 
begin to press towards realization; then, however, co nflic t between 
them and the ego becomes unavoidable. Although previously they 
were preconscious or conscious, now they are subject to repression 
from the side of the ego and are exposed to the attraction exerted 
^om the side of the unconscious. The libido travels from the phan¬ 
tasies, now unconscious, to their sources in the unconscious—^back 
to its own fixation-points again. 

The return of the libido on to phantasy is an intermediate step 
on the way to symptom-formation which well deserves a special 
designation. C. G. Jung has coined for it the very appropriate name 
o f IN TROVERSION^ but inappropriately he uses it also to describe other 
thihgi We will adhere to the position that introversion describes the 
deflection of the libido away from the possibilities of real satisfaction 
and its excessive accumulation upon phantasies previously tolerated 
as harmless. An introyerj^ed^ersor^^^ bi^t he js in 

an unstable.condition; the next disturbance of the shifting forces 
will cause symptoms to develop, unless he can yet find other outlets 
for his pent-up libido. The unreal character of neurotic satisfaction 
and the disregard of the difference between phantasy and reality 
are already determined by the arrest at this stage of introversion. 

You will doubtless have noticed that in these last remarks I have 
introduced a new factor into the concatenation of the aetiological 
chain—^namely, the quantity, the magnitude of the energies con¬ 
cerned; we must always take this factor Into account as well. A 
.purely qualitative analysis of the aetiological conditions does not 
/suffice; or, to put it in another way, a purely dynamic conception of, 
these processes is insufficient, the economic aspect is also required, 
We have to realize that the con^ct between the twg_:^qrces,.in 
opposition does not break out until a certain intensity in the degree 
of investment is reached, even though the substantive conditions 
have long been in existence. In the same way, the pathogenic signifi¬ 
cance of the constitutional factor is determined by the preponderance 
of one of the component-instincts in excess over another in the dis¬ 
position; it is even possible to conceive disposition as qualitatively 
the same in all men and only differentiated by this quantitative 
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factor. No less important is this quantitative factor for the capacity to 
withstand neurotic illness; it depends upon the amotmt of undis¬ 
charged libido that a person can hold freely suspended, and upon 
how a'^^ortion of it he can deflect from the sex ual t o a non- 
sexual^goal in sublimation. The final aim of mental activity, which 
can be qualitatively described as a strivin g t owards pleasure and 
avoidance of pain, is„ represented economically in the task of master¬ 
ing the distribution of the quantities of excitation (stimulus-masses) 
present in the mental apparatus, and in preventing the accumulation 
of them which gives rise to pain. 

I set out to tell you as much as this about symptom-formation in 
the neuroses. Yes, but I must not neglect to mention once more 
that everything said to-day relates only to symptom-formation in 
hysteria. Even the obsessional neurosis shows great differences, 
although the essentials are the same. The ‘counter-charges* from the 
ego against the demands made by instincts for satisfaction, men¬ 
tioned already in connection with hysteria, are more strongly 
marked in the obsessional neurosis and govern the clinical picture 
in the form of what we call ‘reaction-formations.’ Similar and more 
extensive deviations stilf are found in' the other neuroses, in which 
field researches into the mechanisms of symptom-formation are not 
yet complete in any direction. , 

Before you leave to-day I should like to direct your attention for 
a moment to a side of j)h£ntasy-life of very general interest. There 
is, in fact, a path fr om phantasj back again to reality, and that is— 
art. The artist haTalso an introverted disposition and has not far to 
go to become neurotic. He is one who is urged on by instinctual 
needs which are too clamorous; he longs to attain to honour, power, 
richesj fame, and the love of women; but he lacks the means of 
achieving these gratifications. So, like any other with an u nsatisfied 
longing, he turns away from reality and transfers all his interest, and 
allTiis libido too, on to the creation of his wishes in the life of 
phantasy, from which the way might readily lead to neurosis. There 
must be many factors in combination to prevent this becoming the 
whole outcome of his development; it is well known how often 
artists in particular suffer from partial inhibition of their capacities 
through neurosis. Probably their constitutio n is endow ed with a 
powerful capajQity^ for sublimation and with a certain flexibility in 
the repressions determining the conflict. But the way back to reality 
is found by the artist thus: He is not the only one who has a„life 
of phantasy; the intermediate world of phantasy is sanctioned by 
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general human consent, and every hungry soul looks to it for com¬ 
fort and consolation. But to those who are not artists the gratification 
that can be drawn from the springs of phantasy is very limited; 
their inexorable repressions prevent the enjoyment of all but the 
meagre day-dreams which can become conscious. A true artist has 
more at his disposal. First of all he understands how to elaborate 
his day-dreams, so that they lose that personal note which grates 
upon stfahge cars and become enjoyable to others; he knows too 
how to modify them sufficiently so that their origin, in prohibited 
sources is not easily detected. Further, he possesses the mysterious 
ability to mould his particular material until it expresses the ideas of 
his phantasy faithfully; and then he knows how to attach to this 
reflection of his phantasy-life so strong a stream of pleasure that, 
for a time at least, the repressions are out-balanced and dispelled by 
it. When he can do all this, he opens out to others the way back to 
tile comfort and consolation of their own unconscious sources of 
pleasure, and so reaps their gratitude and admiration; then he has 
won—^through his phantasy—^what before he could only win in 
phantasy: honour, power, and the love of women. 



TWENTY-FOURTH LECTURE 


ORDINARY NERVOUSNESS 

After such a difficult piece of work as we got through in our last 
lecture I shall leave the subject for a time and turn to my audience. 

For I know that you are dissatisfied. You imagined that A General 
Introduction to Psycho-Analysis would be something quite differ¬ 
ent. You expected illustrations from life instead of theories; you will 
tell me that the story of the two children, on the ground-floor and 
in the mansion, revealed something of the causation of neurosis 
to you, except that it ought to have been an actual fact instead of 
an invention of my own. Or you will say that, when at the begin¬ 
ning I described two symptoms to you (not also imaginary, let us 
hope), and unfolded the solution of them and their connection with 
the lives of the patients, it threw some light on the meaning of 
symptoms, and you had hoped I would continue in the same way. 
Instead of doing so I gave you long-drawn-out and very obscure 
theories which were never complete, and to which I was constantly 
adding something; I dealt with conceptions which I had not yet 
introduced to you; I let go of descriptive explanation and took up 
the dynamic aspect and dropped this again for a so-called economic 
one; made it difficult for you to understand how many of these 
technical terms mean the same thing and are only exchanged for 
one another on account of euphony; I let vast conceptions, such as 
those of the pleasure and reality principles, and the inherited residue 
of phylogenetic development, appear, and then instead of explaining 
anything to you I let them drift away before your eyes out of sight. 

Why did I not begin the introduction to the study of the neuroses 
with what you all know of ner vousnes s, a thing that has long roused | 
your interest, or with the peculiar nature of nervous persons, their 
incomprehensible reactions to human intercourse and external in-| 
fluences, their excitability, their unreliability, and their inability to* 
do well in anything? Why not lead you step by step from an ex¬ 
planation of the simple every-day forms of nervousness to the 
problems of the enigmatic extreme manifestations? 

320 
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Indeed, I cannot deny any of this or say that you arc wrong. 
I am not so much in love with my powers of presentation as to 
imagine that every blemish in it is a peculiar charm. I think myself 
that I might with advantage to you have proceeded differently^, 
and, indeed, such was my intention. But one cannot always carry 
through a reasoned scheme; something in the material itself often 
intervenes and takes possession of one and turns one from one’s first 
intentions. Even such an ordinary task as the arrangement of 
familiar material is not entirely subject to the author’s will; it comes 
out in its own way and one can but wonder afterwards why it 
happened so and not otherwise. 

One of the reasons probably is that my theme, an introduction 
to psycho-analysis, no longer covers this section dealing with the 
subject of the neuroses. The introduction to psycho-analysis lies in 
the study of errors and of dreams; the theory of neurosis is psycho¬ 
analysis itself. I do not think that in such a short time I could have 
given you any knowledge of the material contained in the theory of 
the neuroses except in this very concentrated form. It was a matter 
of presenting to you in their proper context the sense and meaning 
of symptoms, together with the external and internal conditions and 
mechanisms of symptom-formation. This I attempted to do; it is 
more or less the core of what psycho-analysis is able to offer to-day. 
In conjunction with it there was much to be said about the libido 
and its development, and something about that of,the ego. You 
were already prepared by the preliminary lectures for the main 
principles of our method and for the broad aspects involved in 
the conceptions of the unconscious and of repression (resistance) 
In one of the following lectures you will learn at what point th^ 
work of psycho-analysis finds its organic continuation. So far I have 
not concealed from you that all our results proceed from the stud) 
of one single group only of nervous disorders—namely, the trans¬ 
ference neuroses; and even so I have traced out the mechanism of 
symptonv^ormation only in the hysterical neurosis. Though you 
will probably have gained no very thorough knowledge and have 
not retained every detail, yet I hope that you have acquired a general 
idea of the means with which psycho-analysis works, the problems 
it has to deal with, and the results it has to offer. 

I have ascribed to you a wish that I had begun the subject of the 
neuroses with a description of the neurotic’s behaviour, and of the 
ways in which he suffers from lus disorder, protects himself against 
it. and adapts himself to it. This is certainly a very interesting 
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subject, well worth studying, and not difficult to treat: nevertheless 
there are reasons against beginning with this aspect. The danger 
is that the unconscious will be overlooked, the great importance of 
the libido ignored, and that everything will be judged as it appears 
to the patient’s own ego. Now it is obvious that his ego is not a 
reliaWe and impartiaF authority^. The ego is after all the force, which 
denies the existence of the unconscious and has subjected it to 
repressions; how then can we trust its good faith where the un- 
cohscibiisls concerned? That which has been repressed consists first 
and foremost of the repudiated claims of the sexuality; it is perfectly 
self-evident that we shall never learn their extent and their signifi¬ 
cance from the ego s view of the matter. As soon as the nature of 
repression begins to dawn upon us we are advised not to allow one 
of the two contending parties, and certainly not the victorious one, 
to be judged in the dispute. We are forewarned against being misled 
by what the ego tells us. According to its evidence it would appear 
to have been the active force throughout, so that the symptoms 
arise by its will_and agency; we know that to a large extent it 
has played a passive part, a fact which it then endeavours to con¬ 
ceal and to gloss over. It is true that it cannot always keep up this 
pretence—^in the symptoms of the obsessional neurosis it has to 
confess to being confronted by something alien which it must 
strenuously resist. 

It is certainly plain sailing enough for anyone who does not heed 
these warnings against taking the falsifications of the ego at their 
face-value; he will escape all the opposition which psycho-analysis 
has to encounter in accentuating the unconscious, sexuality, and 
the passivity of the ego. He can agree with Alfred Adler that the 
^‘nervous character” is the cause of the neurosis, instead of the 
result; but he will not be in a position to account for a single 
detail of symptom-formation or a single dream. 

You will ask: May it not be possible to do justice to the part 
played by the ego in nervousness and in symptom-formation without 
absolutely glaring neglect of the other factors discovered by psycho¬ 
analysis? I reply: Certainly it must be possible, and some time or 
other it will be done; but the work which lies at hand for psycho¬ 
analysis is not suited for a beginning at this end. One can, no 
doubt, predict the point at which this task also will be included. 
There arc neuroses, called by us the narcissistic neuroses, in which 
the ego is far more deeply involved than in thosiTwe have studied; 
analytic investigation of these disorders will enable us to estimate 
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impartially and reliably the share taken by the ego in neurotic 
disease. 

One of the relations the ego bears to its neurosis is, however, so 
conspicuous that it was quite appreciable from the beginning. It 
1 never seems to be absent; but it is most clearly discernible in a 
form of disorder which we are far from understanding, the trau¬ 
matic neurosis. You must know that in the causation and mecha¬ 
nism of all the various different forms of neurosis the same factors 
are found at work over and over again, only that in one type this 
factor and in another type that factor is of greatest significance in 
symptom-formation. It is just the same as with the personnel of a 
theatrical company, where every member plays a special type of 
part—^hero, confidant, villain, etc.; each of them will choose a differ¬ 
ent piece for his own benefit-performance. Hence, the phantasies 
which are transformed into the symptoms are nowhere so manifest 
as in hysteria; the ‘counter-charges’ (anti-cathexes) or reaction- 
formations of the ego dominate the picture in the obsessional 
neurosis; the mechanism which in dreams we called ‘secondary 
elaboration* is the prominent feature in the delusions of paranoia, 
and so on. 

In the traumatic neuroses, especially in those arising from the 
terrors of war, we are particularly impressed by a self-seeking, 
egoistTcf'mbtivc, a straining towards protection and self-interest; this 
alone perhaps could not produce the disease, but it gives its support 
to the latter and maintains it once it has been formed. This tendency 
aims at protectii^ the ego from the dangers which led by their 
imminence to the outbreak of illness; nor does it permit of recovery 
until a repetition of the dangers appear to be no longer possible, or 
until some gain in compensation for the danger undergone has 
been received. 

The ego takes a similar interest in the or^n and maintenance 
of all the other forms of neurosis; we have said already that the 
symptom is supported by the ego because one side of it offers a 
satisfaction to the repressing ego-tendency. More than this, a 
solution of the conflict by a symptom-formation is the most con¬ 
venient one, tnost in accordance with the pleasure-principle; for it 
undoubtedly sp ares the ego a se vere and painful piece of internal 
la^ur. There are indeed cases in which the physician himself must 
admit that the soluti on of a c onflict by a neuro sis is the one most 
harmless and most tolerablejocially. Do not be astonished to hear 
then that the physician himself occasionally takes sides with the 
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illness which he is attacking. It is not for him to confine himself 
in all situations in life to the part of fanatic about health; he knows 
that there is misery-Jn the world beside s neurotic mise ry-^ 

real unavoidable suffering—that necessity may even demand of a 
man that he sacrifice his health to it, and he learns that such 
suffering in one individual may often avert incalculable Wds^ 
many others. Therefore, although it may be said of every neurotic 
that he has taken * flight into illness* it must be admitted that in 
many cases this flight is fully justified, and the physician who has 
perceived this state of things will silently and considerately retire. 

But let us continue our discussion without regard to these excep¬ 
tional cases. In the ordinary way it is apparent that by flight into 
neurosis th e ego gains a certain intcvndX *advantage through illness,* 
as we call it; under certain conditions a tangible external advantage, 
more or less valuable in reality, may be combined with this. To/ 
take the commonest case of this kind: a woman who is brutally 
treated and mercilessly exploited by her husband fairly regularly 
takes refuge in a neurosis, if her disposition admits of it. This will 
happen if she is too cowardly or too conventional to console herself 
secretly with another man, if she is not strong enough to defy all 
external reasons against it and separate from her husband, if she 
has no prospect of being able to maintain herself or of finding a 
better husband, and last of all, if she is still strongly attached sexually 
to this brutal man. Her illness becomes her weapon in the struggle 
againstjim, one that she can use for her protection, or misuse for 
purposes of revenge. She can complain of her illness, though she 
probably dare not complain of her marriage; her doctor is her ally; 
the husband who is otherwise so ruthless is required to spare her, 
to spend money on her, to grant her absence from home and thus 
some freedom from marital oppression. Whenever this external 
or ‘accidental’ advantage through illness is at all pronounced, and 
no substitute for it can be found in reality, you need not look forward 
very hopefully to influencing the neurosis by your therapy. 

You will now say that what I have just told you about the 
‘advantage through illness’ is all in favour of the view I have 
rejected, namely, that t he ego itself desires the neurosis an d creates 
it. But just a momentTPerhaps it means merely this: that the ego 
is pleased to accept the neurosis which it is in any case unable to 
prevent, and that if there is anything at all to be made out of it 
it makes the best of it. This is only one side of the matter. In so far 
as there is advantage in it the ego is quite hap py to be on good 
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terms with a neurosis, but there are also disadvantages to be con¬ 
sidered. As a rule it is soon apparent that by accepting. .a-Oiempsis 
th e ego has made a bad_barg^ain. It has paid too heavily for the 
solution of the conflict; the sufferings entailed by the symptoms are 
perhaps as bad as those of the cpnflia_they:^jxplace, and they may 
quite probably be very much worse. The ego wishes to be rid of the 
pain of the symptoms, but not to give up its advantage through 
illness; and that is just what it cannot succeed in doing. It appears 
therefore that the ego was not quite so actively concerned in the 
matter throughout as it had thought, and we will keep this well 
in mind. 

If, as physicians, you have much to do with neurotics, you will 
soon cease to expect that those w ho corr ^lain most, bitter^ of jtheir 
illness_will be most ready to accept your help and make least diffi¬ 
culty—quite the contrary. You will at all events easily understand 
that everything which contributes to the advantage through illness 
reinforces the resistance arising from the repressions, and increases 
the therapeutic difficulties. And there is yet another kind of advan¬ 
tage through illness, one which supervenes later than that born with 
the symptom, so to speak. When such a mental organization as the 
disease has persisted for a considerable time it seems finally to 
acquire the character of an independent entity; it disp lays something 
like, a self-preservative instinct; it forms a kind of pact, a modus 
vivendi, with the other forces in mental life, even with those funda¬ 
mentally hostile to it, and opportunities can hardly fail to arise in 
which it once more manifests itself as useful and expedient, thus 
acquiring a secondary function which again strengthens its position.| 
Instead of taking an example from pathology let us consider a 
striking illustration in everyday lifp^ capable working-man earn¬ 
ing his living is crippled by an accident in the course of his employ¬ 
ment; he can work no more, but he gets a small periodical dole 
in compensation and learns how to mnrilatinn a 

beggar. His new life, although so inferior, nevertheless is supported 
by the very thing which destroyed his old life; if you were to remove 
his disability you would deprive him for a time of his means of 
subsistence, for the question would arise whether he would still be 
capable of resuming his former work. When a secondary exploita¬ 
tion of the illness such as this is formed in a neurosis we can range 
it alongside the first and call it a * secondary advantage through 
illness.* ^ 

I should like to advise you in a general way not to under 
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estimate the practical importance of the vantage through illness^ 
and yet not to be too much impressed by its theoretical significance^ 
Apart from the exceptions previously recognized, this factor always 
reminds one of the illustrations of “Intelligence in Animals” by 
Oberlander in Fliegcnde Blatter/Kn Arab is riding a camel along a ‘ 
narrow path cut in the side of a steep mountain. At a turn in the 
path he suddenly finds himself confronted by a lion ready to spring 
at him. There is no escape; on one side the abyss, on the other the 
sheer wall; retreat and flight are impossible; he gives himself up for 
lost. Not so the camel. He takes one leap with his rider into the 
abyss—and the lion is left a spectator. The remedies provided by 
neurosis avail the patient no better as a rule; perhaps because the 
solution of the conflict by a symptom-formation is after all an 
automatic process which may show itself inade quate to meet th e 
de mands of life , and involves man in a renunciation of his best and 
highest, powers. The more honourable choice, if there be a choice, is 
to go down in fair fight with destiny. 

I still owe you a further explanation of my motive in not taking 
ordinary nervousness as my starting-point. Perhaps you think I 
avoided doing so because it would have been more difficult to bring 
in evidence of the s exual origin o f the neutoKS i^ Xbat way; but in 
this you would be mistaken. In the transference neuroses the symp¬ 
toms have to be submitted to interpretation before we arrive at this; 
but in the ordinary forms of what are called the actual neuroses 
the aetiological significance of the sexual life is a crudely obvious 
fact which courts notice. I became aware of it more than twenty 
years ago, as one day I began to wonder why, when we examine 
nervous patients, we so invariably exclude from consideration all 
matters concerning their sexual life. Investigations on this point led 
to the sacrifice of my popularity with my patients, but in a very 
short time my efforts had brought me to this conclusion: that no 
neurosis—actual neurosis, I meant—^is present where sexual Jife is 
nprpaal. It is true that this statement ignores the individual differ¬ 
ences in people rather too much, and it also suffers from the 
indefinite connotation inseparable from the word “normal”; but as 
a broad outline it has retained its value to this day. At that time 
I got so far as to be able to establish particular connections between 
certain forms of nervousness and certain inj uriou s sexual conditions; 
I do not doubt that I could repeat these obSrvations to-day if I 
still had similar material for investigation. I noticed often enough 
that a man who contented himself with some kind of incomplete 
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sexual satisfaction, c.g. with nianual ^mastutbation^ would suffer 
from a definite type of actual neurosis, and that this neurosis would 
promptly give way to another form if he adopted some other equally 
unsatisfactory fornu of sexual life. I was then in a position to infer 
the change in his mode of sexual life from the alteration in the 
^ patient’s condition; and I learnt to abide stubbornly by my con¬ 
clusions until I had overcome the prevarications of my patients and 
^ had compelled them to give me confirmation. It is true that they 
then thought it advisable to seek other physicians who would not 
take so much interest in their s^ualjife. 

It did not escape me at that time either that sexuality was not 
always indicated as the cause of a neurosis; one person certainly 
, would fall ill because of some injurious sexual condition, but 
another because he had lost his fortune or recently sustained a 
severe organic illness. The explanation of these variations was 
revealed later, when insight was obtained into the interrelationships 
suspected betweeiTthe ego and the libido; and the further this sub¬ 
ject was explored the^more satisfactory became our insight into it. 
A person only falls ill of a neurosis when th e ego J.QSgs. i ts capac ity 
to deal in sornc way or other yviih ^he libido. The stronger the 
ego the more easily can it accomplish this task; every weakening of 
the ego, from whatever cause, must haye. the same effect as an 
increase in the demands of the libido; that is, make a neurosis 
possible. There are yet other and more intimate relations between 
the ego and the libido, which I shall not go into now as we have 
not yet come to them in the course of our discussions. The most 
essential and most instructive point for us is that the fund of 
energy supporting the symptoms of a neurosis, in every case and 
regardless of the circumstances inducing their outbreak, is provided 
by the libido, which is thus put to an abnormal use. 

Now I must point out to you the decisive difference between the 
symptoms of the actual neuroses and those of the psychoneuroses, 
with the first group of which (the transference neuroses) we have 
hitherto been so much occupied. In both the actual neuroses and the 
psychoneuroses the symptoms^proceed fro m th e libido; that is, they 
are abnormal ways of using it, suhsututes for satisfaction of it. But ^ 
the symptoms of an actual neurosis—headache, sensa tion of pain, 
an irritable condition of some organ, the weakening or in hibit jpn of 
some function—have no ‘meaning,’ no signification in the mind. 
Not merely are they manifested principally in the body, as also 
happens, for instance with hysterical symptoms, but they arc in 
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themselves purely and simply physical processes; they arise without 
any of the complicated mental mechanisms we have been learning 
about. They really are, therefore, what psychoneurotic symptoms 
were for so long held to be. But then, how can they be expressions 
of the libido which we have come to know as a force at work 
in the mind? Now, really, the answer to that is very simple. Let me 
resurrect one of the very first objections ever made against psycho¬ 
analysis. It was said that the theories were an attempt to account 
for neurotic symptoms by psychology alone and that the outlook 
was consequently hopeless, since no illness could ever be accounted 
for by psychological theories. These critics were pleased to forget 
that the sexual function is not a jurcly mental thing, any more than 
it is merely a^y si cal thin^ It affects Jb^odily life as well as mental 
life. Having learnt that the symptoms of the psychoneuroses express 
the mental consequences of some disturbance in this function, we 
shall not be surprised to find that the actual neuroses represent 
the direct somatic consequences of sexual disturbances. 

Clinical medicine gives us a useful hint (recognized by many 
different investigators) towards comprehension of the actual neu¬ 
roses. In the details of their symptomatology, and also in the 
peculiarity by which all the bodily systems and functions are 
affected together, they exhibit an unmistakable similarity with 
pathological conditions resulting from the chronic effect or the 
sudden removal of foreign toxins—i.e. with states of intoxication or 
of abstinence. The two groups of affections are brought still closer 
together by comparison with conditions like Basedow’s disease^ that 
have also been found to result fr^m poisoning, not, however, from 
poisons derived externally, but from such as arise in the internal 
metabolism. In my opinion these analogies necessitate our regard¬ 
ing the neuroses as the effects of d ist urbances in the sexuaLmetab- 
olism, due either to more of these sexual toxins being produced 
than the person can dispose of, or else to internal and even mental 
conditions which interfere with the proper disposal of these sub¬ 
stances. Assumptions of this kind about the nature of sexual desire 
have found acceptance in the mind of the people since the begin¬ 
ning of time; love is called an “intoxication,” it can be induced by 
“potions”—^in these ideas the agency at work is to some extent 
projected on to the outer world. We find occasion at this point to 
remember the erotogenic zones, and to reflect upon the proposition 

^ f I.e. Grave's disease, exophthalmic goitre.—^T r.) 
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that s exual exc itation may arise in the most various organs . Beyond 
this the subject of ‘sexual metabolism’ or the ‘chemistry of sexuality' 
is an empty chapter: we know nothing about it, and cannot even 
determine whether to assume two kinds of sexual substances, to be 
called ‘male’ and ‘female,’ or to content ourselves with one sexual 
toxin as the agent of all the stimuli effecte d by the libido. The 
edifice of psycho-analytic doctrine which we have erected is in 
reality but a superstructure, which will have to be set on its organic 
foundation at some time or other; but this foundation is still 
unknown to us. 

As a science psycho-analysis is characteri zed by the methods^ with 
which it works, not by the subject-matter with which it deals. 
These methods can be applied without violating their essential 
nature to the history of civilization, to the science of religion, and 
to mythology as well as to the study of the neuroses. Psycho¬ 
-analysis aims at and achieves nothing more than the discovery of 
the u ncons cious in rnygriial Ijfe. The problems of the actual neuroses, 
in which the symptoms probably arise through direct toxic injury, 
offer no point of attack for psycho-analysis; it can supply little 
' towards elucidation of them and must leave this task to biological 
and medical research. Now perhaps you understand better why I 
chose this arrangement of my material. If I had intended an 
Introduction to the Study of the Neuroses it would undoubtedly 
have been correct to begin with the simple forms of (actual) 
neuroses and proceed from them to the more complicated psychical 
disorders resulting from disturbances of the libido. I should have 
had to collect from various quarters what we know or think we 
know about the former, and about the latter psycho-analysis would 
have been introduced as the most important technical means of 
obtaining insight into tliese conditions. An Introduction to Psycho- 
Analysis was what I had undertaken and announced, however; I 
thought it more important to give you an idea of psycho-analysis 
than to teach you something about the neuroses; and therefore the 
actual neuroses which yield nothing towards the study of psycho¬ 
analysis could not suitably be put in the foreground. I think too 
that my choice was the wiser for you, since the radical axioms and 
far-reaching connections of psycho-analysis make it worthy of every 
educated person’s interest; the theory of the neuroses, however, is a 
chapter of medicine like any other. 

However, you are justified in expecting that we should take some 
interest in the actual neuroses; their close clinical connection with 
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the psychoneuroses even necessitates this. I will tell you then that 
we distinguish three pure forms of actual neurosis: n eurasthenia , 
anxi ety-neuros is and hypochondria. Even this classification has been 
disputed; the terms are certainly all in use, but their connotation is 
vague and unsettled. There are some medical men who are opposed 
to all discrimination in the confusing world of neurotic manifesta¬ 
tions, who object to any distinguishing of clinical entities or types of 
disease, and do not even recognize the difference betwee n actua l 
neuroses and psychoneuroses; in my opinion they go too far, and 
the direction theyTiave chosen does not lead to progress. The three 
kinds of neurosis named above are occasionally found in a pure 
form; more frequently, it is true, they are combined with one 
another and with a psychoneurotic affection. This fact need not 
make us abandon the distinctions between them. Think of the 
difference between the science of minerals and that of ores in 
mineralogy: the minerals are classified individually, in part no doubt 
because they arc frequently found as crystals, sharply differentiated 
from their surroundings; the ores consist of naixtures of minerals 
which have indeed coalesced, not accidentally, but according to the 
conditions at their formation. In the theory of the neuroses we still! 
understand too little of the process of their development to formulate 
anything similar to our knowledge of ores; but we are certainly 
working in the right direction in first isolating from the mass the 
recognizable clinical elements, which are comparable to the in¬ 
dividual minerals. 

A noteworthy connection between the symptoms of the actual 
neuroses and the psychoneuroses adds a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of symptom-formation in the latter; the symptom 
of the actual neurosis is frequently th e nucleus and jjneipient stage 
of the^psychoneurotic sympjtom. A connection of this kind is most 
clearly observable between neurasthenia and the transference neu¬ 
rosis known as conve rsion-hysteri a, between the anxi ety-neu rosis 
and anxiety-ly^teria, but also between hypochondria and forms 
of a neurosis which we shall deal with later on, namely, para¬ 
phrenia (dementia praecox and paranoia). As an example, let us 
take an hysterical headache or backache. Analysis shows that by 
means of condensation and displacement it has become a substitutive 
satisfaction for a whole series of libidinal phantasies or memories; 
at one time, however, this pain was real, a direct symptom of a 
sexual toxin, the bodily expression of a sexual excitation. We do not 
by any means maintain that all hysterical symptoms have a nucleus 
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of this kind, but it remains true that this very often is so, and that 
I all effects (whether normal or pathological) of the libi<iinaLexcita- 
tion upon the body are especially adapted to serve the purposes of 
hysterical symptom-formation. They play the part of the grain of 
sand which the oyster envelops in mother-of-pearl. The temporary 
signs of sexual excitation accompanying the sexual act serve the 
psychcneurosis in the same way, as the most suitable and convenient 
material for symptom-formation. 

There is a similar process of special diagnostic and therapeutic 
interest. In persons who are disposed to be neurotic without having 
yet developed a neurosis on a grand scale, some morbid organic 
condition—perhaps an inflammation, or an injury—^very commonly 
sets the work of symptom-formation in motion; so that the latter 
process swiftly seizes upon the symptom supplied by reality, and 
uses it to represent those unconscious phantasies that have only been 
lying in wait for some means of expression. In such a case the 
physician will try first one therapy and then the other; will either 
endeavour to abolish the organic foundation on which the symptom 
rests, without troubling about the clamorous neurotic elaboration 
of it; or will attack the neurosis which this opportunity has brought 
to birth, while leaving on one side the organic stimulus which 
incited it. Sometimes one and sometimes the other procedure will 
j be found justified by success; no general rules can be prescribed 
f for mixed cases of this kind 



TWENTY-FIFTH LECTURE 


ANXIETY 

You will certainly have judged the information that I gave you in 
the last lecture about ordinary nervousness as the most fragmentary 
and most inadequate of all my accounts. I know that it was; and I 
expect that nothing surprised you more than that I made no men¬ 
tion of the ‘anxiety’ which most nervous people complain of and 
themselves describe as their most terrible burden. Anxiety or dread 
can really develop tremendous intensity and in consequence be the 
cause of the maddest precautions. But in this matter at least I 
wished not to cut you short; on the contrary, I had determined to 
put the problem of nervous anxiety to you as clearly as possible and 
to discuss it at some length. 

Anxiety (or dread itself needs no description; everyone has 
personally experienced this sensation, or to speak more correctly 
this affective condition, at some time or other. But in my opinion 
not enough serious consideration has been given to the question 
wh^nervous persons in particular suffer from anxiety so much more 
intensely, and so much more altogether, than others. Perhaps it has 
been taken for granted that they should; indeed, the words 
“nervous” and “anxious” are used interchangeably, as if they meant 
the same thing. This is not justifiable, however; there are anxious 
people who are otherwise not in any way nervous and there are, 
besides, neurotics with numerous symptoms who exhibit no tend¬ 
ency to dread. 

However this may be, one thing is certain, that the problem of 
anxiety is a nodal point, linking up all kinds of most important 
questions; a riddle, of which the solution must cast a flood of light 
upon our whole mental life. I do not claim that I can give you a 
complete solution; but you will certainly expect psycho-analysis to 
have attacked this problem too in a different manner from that 

^ \^Angst, The German word denotes a more intense feeling than the English 
'anxiety’; the latter, however, derived from the same root, has become estah 
Ushed as the technical English term.—^T r.3 
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adopted by academic medicine. Interest there centres upon the 
anatomical processes by which the anxiety condition comes about. 
We learn that the medulla oblongata is stimulated, and the patient 
is told that he is suffering from a neurosis in the vagal nerve. The 
medulla oblongata is a wondrcus and beauteous object; I well re¬ 
member how much time and labour I devoted to the study of it 
years ago. But to-day I must say I know of nothing less important 
for. the psychological comprehension of anxiety than a knowledge 
of the nerve-paths by which the excitations travel. 

One may consider anxiety for a long time without giving a 
thought to nervousness. You will understand me at once when I 
describe this form of anxiety as O^ective Anxiety, in contrast to 
neu mtic anxiet y. Now real anxiety or dread appears to us a very 
natural and rational thing; we should call it a reaction to the per¬ 
ception of an external danger, of an injury which is expected and 
foreseen; it is bound up with the reflex of flight, and may be 
regarded as an expression of the instinct of self-preservation. The 
occasions of it, i.e. the objea s and situations about which Mxiety 
is^fcjt, will obviously depend to a great ex^nt uj)pn the st^^of the 
person’s knowledge and feeling of power regarding the outer world. 
It seems to us quite naturafthat a savage should be afraid of a, 
cannon or of an eclipse of the sun, while a white man who can 
handle the weapon and foretell the phenomenon remains unafraid 
in the same situation. At other times it is knowledge itself which 
inspires fear, because it reveals the danger sooner; thus ? savage/ 
.will recoil with terror at the sight of a track in the jungle which/ 
conveys nothing to an ignorant white man, but means that some) 
wild beast is near at hand; and an experienced sailor will perceive 
with dread a little cloud on the horizon because it means ar 
approaching hurricane, while to a passenger it looks quite: 
insignificant. 

The view that objectjye^^am^txi? and expedient, how¬ 

ever, will on deeper consideration be admitted to need thorough 
revision. In face of imminent danger the only exped^nt behaviour, 
actually, would be first a cool appraisement of the forces at disposal 
as compared with the magnitude of the danger at hand, and then a 
decision whether flight or defence, or possibly attack, offered the 
best prospect of a successful outcome. Dread, however, has no plac e 
in this sc heme; everything to be done will be accomplished as well 
and probably better if dread does not develop. You will see too that 
when dread is excessive it becomes in the highest degree inexpe- 
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dient; it paralyses every action, even that of flight. The reaction to 
danger usually consists in a combination of the two things, the 
fe ar-aff ect and the defe nsive action; the frightened animal is afraid 
and flees, but the expedient element in this is the ‘flight,’ not the 
‘being afraid.’ 

One is tempted therefore to assert that the development of anxiety 
is never expedient; perhaps a closer dissection of the situation in 
dread will give us a better insight into it. The first thing about it is 
the ‘readiness’ for d anger, which expresses itself in heightened sen¬ 
sorial perception and in motor tension. This expectant readiness is ^ 
obviously advantageous; indeed, absence of it may be responsible 
for grave results. It is then followed on the one hand by a motor 
action, taking the form prirrwily of flight and, on a higher level, 
of defensive action; and on the other hand by the condition we 
call a sensation of ‘anxiety’ or dread. The more the development , 
of dread is limited to a flash, to a mere signal, the less does it hinder 
the transition from the state of anxious readiness to that of action, 
and the more expediently does the whole course of events proceed. 
The anxious readiness therefore seems to me the expedient element, 
and the development of anxiety the inexpedient element, in what 
we call anxiety or dread. 

I shall not enter upon p. discussion whether the words jgxi^ty, 
fear, fright, mean the same or different things in common usage. 
In my opinion, a nxiety relates to the condition and ignores dbe 
object, whereas inTEe word fear attention is directed tojJie.object! 
frigfit does actually seem to^po^ss a special meaning—namely, it 
relates specifically to the cond ition induced when danger is u n¬ 
expect edly encoun tered, without previous anxious readiness. It might 
be said then th^ a nxiety is a protection against frigh t. 

It will not have escaped you that a certain ambiguity and in- 
definiteness exists in the use of the word ‘anxiety.’ It is generally 
understood co mean the subj ective condition. Ris ing upon the per- 

is called an a^ect. Now what is an affect^ in a dynami c sense.? It; 
is certainly something very complex. An affect comprises first of all 
certain motor innervations or discha rges; and, secondly, certain 
sensations, which moreover are oftwo kinds—namely, the percep¬ 
tions of the motor actions which have been performed, and the 
directly pleasur able or painful sensations which give the affect what 
we call its dominant note. But I do not think that this description 
penetrates to the essence of an affect. With certain affects one scem> 
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to be able to sec deeper, and to recognize that the core of it, binding 
the whole complex structure together, is of the nature of a repetition 
of some particular very significant previous experience. This ex¬ 
perience could only have been an exceedingly early impression of a 
universal type, to be found in the previous history of the species 
rather than of the individual. In order to be better understood I 
might say that an^^cctive state is constructed like an. hysterical 
attack, i.e. is the precipitate of a reminiscence. An hysterical attack 
is therefore comparable to a newly formed individual affect, and 
the normal affect to a universal hysteria which has become a 
heritage. 

Do not imagine that what I am telling you now about affect s 
is the common property of nornial psychology. On the contrary, 
these conceptions have grown on the soil of psycho-analysis and 
are only indigenous there. What psychology has to say about affects 
—^the J ames-L ange theory, for instance—^is utterly incomprehensible 
to us psycho-analysts and impossible for us to discuss. We do not 
however regard what we know of affects as at all final; it is a first 
attempt to take our bearings in this obscure region. To continue, 
then: we believe we know what this early impression is which is 
reproduced as a repetition in the anxiety affect. We think it is the 
experience of birth —an expelTence wliTcH involves just such a con¬ 
catenation of painful feelings, of discharges of excitation, and of 
bodily sensations, as to have become a prototype for all occasions on 
which life is endangered, ever after to be reproduced again in us as 
the dread or ‘anxiety’ condition. The enormous increase in stimula¬ 
tion effected by the interruption of the renewal of blood (the 
internal respiration) was the cause of the anxiety experience at 
birth—^the first anxiety was therefore toxically induced. The name 
Angst (anxiety)— angustioe, Enge, a narrow place, a strait—accen¬ 
tuates the characteristic tightening in the breathing which was then 
the consequence of a real situation and is subsequently repeated 
almost invariably with an affect. It is very suggestive too that the 
first a nxiety state arose on the occasion of the separation from 
the mother. We naturally believe that the disposition to reproduce 
this first anxiety condition has become so deeply ingrained in the 
organism, through countless generations, that no single individual 
can escape the anxiety affect; even though, like the legendary 
Macduff, he ‘was from his mother’s womb untimely ripped’ and so 
did not himself experience the act of birth. What the prototype 
^ the^ anxiety condition may be for other animals than mammals we 
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cannot say; neither do we know what the complex of sensations 
in them is which is equivalent to fear in us. 

It may perhaps interest you to know how it was possible to 
arrive at such an idea as this—t hat b i rth is the sou rce and prototype 
of the anxiety affect. Speculation had least of all to db^TtKTt; oh 
the contrary, I borrowed a thought from the naive intuitive mind 
of the people. Many years ago a number of young house-physicians, 
including myself, were sitting round a dinner-table, and one of the 
assistants at the obstetrical clinic was telling us all the funny stories 
of the last midwives’ examination. One of the candidates was asked 
what it meant when the meconium (child’s excreta) was present 
in the waters at birth, and promptly replied: “That the child is 
frightened.” She was ridiculed and failed. But I silently took her 
part and began to suspect that the poor unsophisticated woman’s 
unerring perception had revealed a very important connection. 

Now let us turn t o neurotic an xiety; what are the special mani¬ 
festations and conditions found in the anxiety of nervous persons.? 
There is a great deal to be described here. First of all, we find a 
general apprehensiveness in them, a ‘free-floating’ anxiety, as we call 
it, ready to attach itself to any thought which is at all appropriate, 
affecting^judgements, inducing expectations, lying in wait for any 
opportunity to find a justification for itself. We call this condition 
* expectant dread' or ‘anxious expectation.’ People who are tormented ‘ 
with this kind of anxietyalwayT anticipate the worst of all possible 
outcomes, interpret every chance happening as an evil omen, and 
exploit every uncertainty to mean the worst. The tendency to this 
kind of expectation of evil is found as a character-trait in many 
people who cannot be described as ill in any other way, and we call 
them ‘over-anxious’ or pessimistic; but a marked degree of expectant 
dread is an invariable accompaniment of the nervous disorder which 
I have called anxiety-neurosis and include among the actual 
neuroses. 

In contrast to this type of anxiety, a second form of it is found 
to be much more circumscribed in the mind, and attached to 
definite objects and situations. This is the anxiety of the exy;aor- 
dinarily various and often very peculiar phobic. Stanley Hall, the 
distinguished American psychologist, has recently taken the trouble 
to designate a whole series of these phobias by gorgeous Greek titles; 
they sound like the ten plagues of Egypt, except that there are 
far more than ten of them. Just listen to the things that can 
become the object or content of a phobia: darkness, open air, open 
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spaces, cats, spiders, caterpillars, snakes, mice, thunder, sharp 
points, blood, enclosed places, crowds, loneliness, crossing bridges, 

I travelling by land or sea, and so on. As a first attempt to take one’s 
bearings in this chaos we may divide them into three groups. 

'Many of the objects and situations feared are rather sinister, even 
to us normal people, they have some connection with danger; and 
these phobias are not entirely incomprehensible to us, although 
their intensity seems very much exaggerated. Most of us, for in¬ 
stance, have a feelii^of^re^ul^n upon encountering a simke. It 
may be said that the s nake-pho bia is universal in mankind. Charles 
Darwin has described most vividly how 

^read of a snal^jthatjdarted..i^ although he knew that he was 
protected from it by a thick plate of glass. The second group 
consists of situations that still have some relation to danger, but to 
one thatTs~usually belitded or not emphasized by us; most situa¬ 
tion-phobias belong to this group. We know that there is more 
chance*^^meeting with a disaster in a railway train than at 
home—namely, a colli sion; we also know that a ship may sink, 
whereupon it is usual to be drowned; but we do not brood upon 
these dangers and we travel without anxiety by train and boat. 
Nor can it be denied that if a bridge were to break at the moment 
we were crossiflg^Jt we should be hurled into the torrent, Hbut 
that only happens so very occasionally that it is not a danger worth 
considering. Solitude too has its dangers, which in certain cir¬ 
cumstances we avoid, but there is no question of never being able 
to endure it for a moment under any conditions. The same thing 

\applies to crowds, enclosed spaces, thunderstorms, and so on. What 
is foreign to us in these phobias is not so much their content as 
their intensity. The anxiety accompanying a phobia is positively 
indescribable! And we sometimes get the impression that neurotics 
are not really at all fearful of^thqse things which can, under certain 
conditions, arouse anxiety in us and which they call by the same 
names. 

There remains a thkd which is entirely unintelligible to 

us. When a strong full-grown man is afraid to cross a street or 
square in his ownT^so^ami^^ or ^^en a healthy well- 

develo g ed woman becomes almost sense less^ with fear because a cat 
has bruSieSr against her dress or a mouse has scurried through the 
room, how can we see the connection with danger which is ob¬ 
viously present to these people? With this ki nd of a nitT^pl.pbnfiia . 
it is no question of an increased intensity of common human 
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andpatlucs; to prove the contrary, there are numbers of people 
who, for instance, cannot pass a cat without attracting and petting 
it. A mouse is a thing tha t so manj women are a^^ of, and yet 
it is at the same time a very favourite pet name;^ many a girl who 
is delighted to be called so by her lover will scream with terror 
at the sight of the dainty little creature itself. The behaviour of 
the man who^is afraid to cross streets and squares only suggests 
one thing to us—that he be haves like a little child . A child is 
direc tly taught t hat such ^imations are dangerous, and the man’s c 
anxiety too is flayed when he is led by someone across the open 
space. 

The two forms of anxiety described, the ‘free-floating’ expectant 
dreaciand that attached to phobias, are independent of each other. 
The one is not the omer at a further stage; they are only rarely 
combined, and then as if fortuitously. The most intense general 
apprehensiveness does not necessarily lead to a phobia; people who 
have been hampered aU thei r lives b y agoraphobia may be quite 
free from pessimistic expectant dread. Many phobias, e.g. fear of 
open spaces, of railway travelling, are demonstrably acquired first 
in later life; others, such as fear of darkness, thunder, animals, 
seem to have existed from the beginning. The former signify serious 
illness, the latter are more of the nature of idiosyncrasies, pecu¬ 
liarities; anyone exhibiting one of these latter may be suspected 
of harbouring others similar to it. I must add that we group all 
these jphobias, u nder anxi ety-hysteria , _^apis, we regard them as 
closely allied to the well-known disorder called conversion-hysteria. 

The third form taken by neurotic anxiety brings us t o an enigm a; 
there is no visible connection at all between the anxiety and the 
danger_dreaded. This anxiety occurs in hysteria, for instance, ac¬ 
companying the hysterical symptoms; or under various conditions 
of excitement in which, it is true, we should expect some affect to 
be displayed, but least of all an anxiety-affect; or without refer¬ 
ence to any conditions, incomprehensible both to us and to the 
patient, an unrelated anxiety-attack. We may look far and wide 
without discovering a danger or an occasion which could even 
be exaggerated to account for it. These spontaneous attacks show 
therefore that the comple ^ condition which wcl3cscribe as anxiety 
can be split up info components. The whole attack can be repre¬ 
sented (as a substitute) by a single intensively developed symp- 


1 fin Germany it replaces the use of "duck’* for this purpose in English.—Tk.3 
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tom—^shuddering, faintness, palp kati on of the heart, inab ility to 
, breathe—and the general feeling which we recognize a s anxie ty 
may be absen t or^aj have bccom^_u.naQticeable. And yet these 
states which are termed ^ anxiety equivalents* have the same clinical 
and setiological validity as anxiety itself. 

Two questions arise now: Is it possible to bring neur otic a nxiety, 
,in which such a small part or none at all is played by danger, 

‘ 4nto relation with ‘objective anxiety,* which is essentially a reaction 
to danger? And, how is neurotic anxiety to be understood? We 
will at present hold fast to the expectation that where there is 
anxiety there must be something of which one is afraid. 

Clinical obser vation yie lds various clues to the comprehension of 
neuro tic a nxiety, and I will now discuss their significance with 


^ you. 

(a) It is not difficult to see that exp ectant dread or general ap- 
^Tprehensiveness stands in intimate relation to certain processes in 
Jthe s^uaHife—let us say, to certain modes ^ libida^utilizatlon. The 
simplest and most instructive case of this kind arises in people who 
^^expose themselves to what is called frustrated excitation, i.e. when 
a power^Lsexual excitation experiences, insufficient dTscharge and 
is not carried on to a satisfying termination. This occurs, for in¬ 
stance, in men during the ti me of an engag ement to marry, and 
in women whose husbands are not sufficiently potent, or who’ 
perform the sexual act too rapidly or incompletely with a view 
Jo preventing conception. Under these conditions the libidinal 
excitation disappears and anxigty appears in place of it, both in 
,the form of expectant dread and in that of attacks and anxiety- 
equivalents. The precautionary measure of coitus interruptus, when 
practised as a customary sexual regime, is so regularly the cause of 
anxiety-ne urosis in me n, and even 'more so In women, that medical 
practitioners would be wise to eh^tr^TiTst^orSSln the possibility 
of such an aetiology in all such cases. Innumerable examples show 
that the anxiety-neurosis vanishes when the sexual malpractice is 
given up. 

So far as I know, the fact that a connection exists between sexual 
restraint and anxiety conditions is no longer disputed, even by 
physicians who hold aloof from psycho-analysis. Nevertheless I 
can well imagine that they do not neglect to invert the connection, 
and to put forward the view that such persons are predisposed to 
apprehensiveness and consequently practice caution in sexual mat¬ 
ters. Against this, however, decisive evidence is found in the re- 
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actions in women, in whom the sexual function is essentially passive, 
so that its course is determined by the treatment accorded by the 
man. The more ‘temperament,* i.e. the more inclination for sexual 
intercourse and capacity for satisfaction, a woman has, the more 
certainly will she react with anxiety manifestations to the man* s 
impoten^ or to coitus interruptus; whereas such abuse entails far 
less serious results wftE anaesthetic women or those in whom the 
sexual hunger is less strong. 

Sexual abstinence, which is nowadays so warmly recommended 
by physicians, of course only has the same significance for anxiety 
conditions when the libido which is denied a satisfactory outlet is 
correspondingly insistent, and is not being utilized to a large extent 
in sublimation. Whether or not illness will ensue is indeed always 
a matter of the quantitative factor. Even apart from illness, it is 
easy to see in the sphere of character-formation that sexual restraint 
goes Ji^nd in hand ^ a certain anxiousness. aJld . cautiousness, 
whereas fearlessness and a boldly adv enturous spirit bring with 
them a free tolerance of sexual needs. However these relations may 
be altered and complicated by the manif old influe nces of .dyiliza- 
tion, it remains incontestible that for the average human being 
anxiety is closely connected with sexual restriction. 

I have by no means told you all the observations which point 
to this genetic connection between libido and anxiety. There is, 
for instance, the effect upon anxiety states of certain periods of life, 
such as p uberty an d tjic menopause, in which the production of 
libido is considerably augmented. In many states of excitement 
too, the mingling of sexual excitation with anxiety may be directly 
observed, as well as the final replacement of the libidinal excitation 
by anxiety. The impression received from all this is a double one; 
I first, that it is a matter of an accumulation of libido , debarred from 
' its n ormal utiliza tion; and secondly, that the question is one of 
som atic processes on ly. How anxiety develops out of sexual desire 
is at present obscure; we can only ascertain that des ire is lackin g 
and anxiety is found in its place. 

(b) A second clue is obtained from analysis of the psycho¬ 
neuroses, in particular, of hysteria. We have heard that anxiety 
frequently accompanies the symptoms in this disease, and that un¬ 
attached anxiety may also be chronically present or come to ex¬ 
pression in attacks. The patients cannot say what it is they fear; 
they link it up by unmistakable seconda ry elabor ation to the most 
convenient phobiasjL^f dying, of going mad, of having a strokcr 
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etc. When we subject to analysis the situation in which the anxiety^ 
or the symptom accompanied by anxiety, arose, we can as a rule 
discover what norm^mental pro£ess ha^been checked in its course 
and replaced by a manifestation of anxiety. To express it differently: 
we construe the unconscious process as though it had not under¬ 
gone repression and had gone through unhindered into conscious¬ 
ness. This process would have been accompanied by a particular 
affect and now we discover, to our astonishment, that this affect, 
which would normally accompany the mental process through into 
consciousness, is in every case replaced by anxiety, no matter what 
particular type it had previously been. So that when we have a 
hysterical anxiety condition before us, its unconscious correlative 
may be an excitation of a similar character, such as apprehension, 
shame, embarrassment; or quite as possibly a ‘positive’ libidinal 
excitation; or an antagonistic, aggressive one, such as rage or 
anger. Anxiety is thus general current coin for which all the affects 
are exchanged, or can be exchanged, when the corresponding idea¬ 
tional content is under repression. 

(c) A thi£d observation is provided by patients whose symptoms 
take the form ^of obsessive gets , and who seem to be remarkably 
immune from anxiety. When we restrain them from carrying out 
their obsessive performances, their washing, their ceremonies, etc., 
or when they themselves venture an attempt to abandon one of 
their compulsions, they are forced by an appalling dread to yield 
to the compulsion and to carry out the act. We" perceive that the 
anxiety was concealed under the obsessive act and that this is only 
performed to escape the feeling of dread. In the obsessional neurosis, 
therefore, the anxiety which would otherwise ensue is replaced by 
the symptom-formation; and when we turn to hysteria we find 
a similar relation existing—as a consequence of the process of re^ 
pression either a pure developed anxiety, or anxiety with symptom- 
formation, or symptom-formation without anxiety. In an abstraa 
sense, therefore, it seems correct to say that symptqriis._gltpgcther 
arc formed purely for the pur pose of escaping t he otherv ^se 
evit able development of anxi ety. Thus anxiety comes to the fore- 
front of our interest in the problems of the neuroses. 

We concluded from our observations on the anxiety-neurosis that 
the diversio n of the libido away^ from its normal form of utiliza¬ 
tion, a diversion which releases anxiety, took place on the basis of 
sogaatic* processes. The analyses of hysterical and obsession^ 
neuroses furnish the additional conclusion that a similar diversion 
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with a similar result can follow from opposition on the part of 
institutions in the mind. We know* as much as this, therefore, about 
the origin of neurotic anxiety; k still sounds rather indefinite. But 
for the moment I know of no path which will take us further. The 
second task we undertook, that of establishing a connection between 
neur otic anxi ety (abnormally utilized libido) and ‘o bjective anxie ty* 
(which corresponds with the reaction to danger), seems even more 
diflScult to accomplish. One would think there could be no compari¬ 
son between the two things, and yet there are no means by which 
the sensations o:^i^urotic anxiety can be distinguished from those 
of real^anxiety. 

The desired connection may be found with the help of the 
antithesis, so often put forward, between the ego a nd the libido. 
As we know, the development of anxiety is the ruction of the 
ego to danger and the signal preparatory to flight; it is then not 
a great step to imagine that in neur otic anxie ty also the ^o is at¬ 
tempting a fligh t, from the demands of its libido, and is treating 
this Internal danger as if it were an external one. Then our ex¬ 
pectation, that where anxiety is present there must be something 
of which one is afraid, would be fulfilled. The analogy goes further 
than this, however. Just as the tension prompting the attempt to 
flee from external danger is resolved into holding one’s ground and 
taking appropriate defensive measures, so the development of 
neurotic anxiety yields to a symptom-formation, which enables 
the anxiety to be ‘bound.’ 

Our difficulty in comprehension now lies elsewhere. The anxiety 
which signifies the flight of the ego from its libido is nevertheless 
supposed to have had its source in that libido. This is obscure, and 
we are warned not to forget that the libido of a given person is 
fundamentally part of that person and cannot be contrasted with 
him as if it were'^WihetKing’^Exfernal. It is the question of the 
topographical dynamics of anxietv-development that is still obscure 
to us—what kind of mental energies arc being expended and to 
what systems do they belong? I cannot promise you to answer this 
question also; but we will not neglect to follow up two other clues, 
and in so doing will again summon direct observation and analytic 
investigation to aid our speculation. We will turn to the sources 
of anxiety in children, and to the origin of the neurotic anxiety 
which is'attached to phobias. 

Apprehensivencss is very common among children, and it is 
difficult enough to decide whether it is objective or neurotic anxiety. 
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Indeed the very value of this distinction is called in question by 
the attitude of children themselves. For on the one hand we are 
not surprisedlhS children are afraid of strangers, of strange objects 
and situations, and we account for this reaction to ourselves very 
easily by reflecting on their weakness and ignorance. Thus we 
ascribe to_ the _cWM_a^„s tendency to objective anxiety and 
should regard it as only practical if this apprehensiveness had been 
transmitted by inheritance. The child would only be repeating the 
behavio ur of ^prehistork man and of primitive man to-day who, in 
consequence of his ignorance and helplessness, experiences a drea d 
of anything new and strange, and of much that is familiar to him, 
none of which any longer inspires fear in us. It would also cor¬ 
respond to our expectations if the phobias of children were at least 
in part such as might be attributed to those primeval periods of 
^uman development. 

‘ On the other hand, it cannot be overlooked that children are 
not all equally apprehensive, and that the very children who are 
more than usually timid in the face of all kinds of objects and situa¬ 
tions are just those who later on become neurotic. The neurotic 
disposition is therefore betrayed, amongst other signs, by a marked 
tendency to objective anxiety; apprehensiveness rather than nervous¬ 
ness appears to be primary; and we arrive at the conclusion that 
\thc child, and later the adult, experiences a dread of the strength 
lof his libido simply because he is afraid of everything. The deriva¬ 
tion of anxiety from the libido itself would then be discarded; and 
investigation of the conditions of real anxiety would logically lead 
to the view that consciousness of personal weakness and helpless¬ 
ness—^inferiority^ as A. Adler calls it—when it is able to maintain 
itself into later life is the final cause of neurosis. 

This sounds so simple and plausible that it has a claim on our 
attention. It is true that it would involve shifting the point of 
‘ view from which we regard the problem of nervousness. That such 
fcclings of inferiority do persist into later life—together with a 
disposition to anxiety and symptom-formation—seems so well estab- 
,, lished that much more explanation is required when, in an excep¬ 
tional case, what we call ‘health* is the outcome. But what can be 
learnt from the close observation of apprehensiveness in children? 
The small child is first of all afraid of strange people; situations 
become important only on account of the people concerned in 
them, and objects always much later. But the child is not afraid of 
these strange people because he attributes evil intentions to them* 
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comparing their strength with his weakness, and thus recognizing 
in them a danger to his^xistence, his safety, and his freedom from 
pain. Such a conception oTa child, so suspicious and terrified of an 
overpowering aggressivity in the world, is a very poor sort of 
theoretical construction. On the contrary, the child starts back 
in fright from a strange figure because he is used to—and therefore 
expects—a beloved and familiar figure, primarily his mother. It 
is his disappointment and longing which are transformed into 
dread—his libido, unable to be expended, and at that time not to 
be held suspended, is discharged through being converted into 
dread. It can hardly be a coincidence too that in this situation, which 
is the prototype of childish anxiety, the condition of the primary 
anxiety state during birth, a separation from the mother, is ^ain, 
reproduced. ^ / 

The first phobias of situations in children concem da^kness and 
loneliness; the former is often retained throughout life; common 
to both is the desire for the absent attendant, for the mother, there¬ 
fore. I once heard a child who was afraid of the darkness call out: 
“Auntie, talk to me, Fm frightened.” “But what good will that do? 
You can't see me;” to which the child replied: “If someone talks, 
it gets lighter.” The longing felt in the darkness is thus trans¬ 
formed into fear of the darkness. Far from finding that neurotic 
anxiety is only secondary and a special case of objective anxiety, we 
see on the contrary that there is something in the small child which 
behaves like real anxiety and has an essential feature in common 
with neurotic anxiety—namely, origin in undischarged libido. 
Of genuine ‘objective anxiety* the child seems to bring very 
little into the world. In all those situations which can become the 
conditions of phobias later, on heights, on narrow bridges over 
water, in trains and boats, the small child shows no fear—the less 
it knows the less it fears. It is much to be wished that it had 
inherited more of these life-preserving instincts; the task of looking 
after it and preventing it from exposing itself to one danger after 
another would have been very much lightened. Actually, you see, 
a child overestimates his powers, to begin with, and behaves without 
fear because he does not recognize dangers. He will run along the 
edge of the water, climb upon the window-sill, play with sharp 
things and with fire, in short, do anything that injures him and 
alarms'his attendants. Since he cannot be allowed to learn it himself 
through bitter experience, it is entirely due to training that real 
anxiety does eventually awake in him. ^ ^^ r 
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Now if some children embrace this training in apprehcnsivencss 
very readily, and then find for themselves dangers which they have 
not been warned against, it is explicable on the ground that these 
r children have inherently a greater amount of hWdinal need in their 
constitution than others, or else that they have been spoiled early 
with libidinal gratifications. It is no wonder if those who later 
become nervous also belong to this type as children; we know that 
the most favourable circumstance for the development of a neurosis 
lies in the inability to tolerate a considerable ^degree of pent-up 
libido ior any length of time. You will observe now that here the 
constitutional factor, which we have never denied, comes into its 
own. We protest only when others emphasize it to the exclusion of 
all other claims, and when they introduce the constitutional factor 
even where according to the unanimous findings both of observation 
' and of analysis, it does not belong, or only plays a minor part. 

Let us sum up the conclusions drawn from the observation of 
apprehensiveness in children: Infantile dread has very little tc^do 
with objective anxiety (dread of real danger), but is, on the other 
hand, closely allied to the neurotic anxiety of adults. It is derived 
like the latter from undischarged libido, and it substitutes some 
other external object or some situation for the love-object which it 
"misses. 

Now you will be glad to hear that the analysis of phobias has 
little more to teach us than we have learnt already. The same 
thing happens in them as in the anxiety of children; libido that 
cannot be discharged is continuously being converted into an ap¬ 
parently ‘objective’ anxiety, and so an insignificant external danger 
is taken as a representative of what the libido desires. The agree¬ 
ment between the two forms of anxiety is not surprising; for in¬ 
fantile phobias are not merely prototypes of those which appear 
later in anxiety-hysteria, but they are a direct preliminary condition 
and prelude of them. Every hysterical phobia can be traced back 
to a childish dread, of which it is a continuation, even if it has a 
different content and must be called by a different name. The differ¬ 
ence between the two conditions lies^'n their mechanism. In order 
that the libido should be converted into anxiety in the adult it is 
•no longer sufiicient that the libido should be momentarily unable 
to be utilized. The adult has long since learned to maintain such 
libido suspended, or to apply it in different ways. But, when the 
libido is attached to a mental excitation which has undergone re¬ 
pression, conditions similar to those in the child, in whom there 
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b not yet any distinction between conscious and unconscious, are 
re-established; and by a regression to the infantile phobia a bridge, 
so to speak, is provided by which the conversion of libido into 
anxiety can be conveniently effected. As you will remember, we 
have treated repression at some length, but in so doing we have 
been concerned exclusively with the fate of the idea to be repressed; 
naturally, because this was easier to recognize^ and to present. But 
we have so far ignored the question of what happened to the affect 
attached to thh idea, and now we learn for the first time that it is 
the immediate fate of the affect to be converted into anxiety, no 
matter wiiSFi^allty of ^affect it would otherwise have been had 
it run a normal course. This transformation of affect is, moreover, 
by far the more important effect of the process of repression. It is 
not so easy to present to you; for we cannot maintain the existence 
of unconscious affects in the same sense as that of unconscious 
ideas. An idea remains up to a point the same whether it is con¬ 
scious or unconscious; we can indicate something that corresponds 
to an unconscious idea. But an affect is a process involving a dis¬ 
charge of energy, and it is to be regarded quite differently from 
an idea; without searching examination and clarification of our 
hypotheses concerning mental processes, we cannot tell what cor¬ 
responds with it in the unconscious—and that cannot be undertaken 
here. However, we will preserve the impression we have gained, 
that the development of anxiety is closely j:onnected with the un¬ 
conscious system. 

I said that conversion into anxiety, or better, discharge in the 
foim of anxiety, was the immediat e f ate of libido__which encounters 
repression; I must add that it is not the only or the final fate of it. 
Tn th'e neuroses, processes take place which are intended to prevent 
the development of anxiety, and which succeed in so doing by 
various means. In the phobias, for instance, two stages in the 
neurotic process are Stearly discernible. The first effects the repres¬ 
sions and conversion of the libido into anxiety which is then 
attached to some external danger. The second consists in building 
up all those precautions and safeguards by which all contact with 
this externalized danger shall be avoided. Repression is an attempt 
at flight on the part of the ego from the libido which it feels to be 
dangerous; the phobia may be compared to a fortification against 
the outer danger which now stands for the dreaded libido. The 
weakness of this defensive system in the phobias is of course that 
the fortress which is so well guarded from without remains exposed 
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to danger from within; projection externally of danger from libido 
can never be a very successful measure. In the other neuroses, 
therefore, other defensive systems are employed against the possi¬ 
bility of the development of anxiety; this is a very interesting part 
6f the psychology of the neuroses. Unfortunately it would take us 
too far afield and also it would require a thorough grounding in 
special knowledge of the subject. I will merely add this. I have 
already spoken of the ‘counter-charges’ that are instituted by the 
ego upon repression, which must be maintained so that the repres¬ 
sion'can persist. It is the task of this counter-charge to carry out the 
various forms of defence against the development of anxiety after 
repression. 

To return to the phobias: I may now hope that you realize how 
inadequate it is to attempt merely to explain their content, and to 
take no interest in them apart from their derivation—this or that 
object or situation which has been made into a phobia. The content 
of the phobia has an importance comparable to that of the manifest 
dream—it is a facade. With all due modifications, it is to be ad¬ 
mitted that among the contents of the various phobias many arc 
found which, as Stanley Hall points out, are specially suited by 
phylogenetic inheritance to become objects of dread. It is even in 
agreement with this that many of these dreaded things have no 
connection with danger, except through a symbolic relation to it. 

Thus we are convinced of the quite central position which the 
problem of anxiety fills in the psychology of the neuroses. We have 
received a strong impression of how the development of anxiety 
is bound up with the fate of the libido and with the unconscious 
system. There is only one unconnected thread, only one gap in our 
structure, the fact, which after all can hardly be disputed, that 
‘objective anxiety’ must be regarded as an expression of the ego’s 
instinct for self-preservation. 



TWENTY-SIXTH LECTURE ■ 

THE THEORY OF THE LIBIDO: NARCISSISM 

« 

We have repeatedly, and again quite recently, referred to the dis¬ 
tinction between the sexual and the ego-instincts. First of all, 
repression showed how they can oppose each other, how the sexual 
instincts are then apparently brought to submission, and required 
to procure their satisfaction by circuitous regressive paths, where in 
their impregnability they obtain compensation for their defeat. 
Then it appeared that from the outset they each have a different 
relation to the task-mistress Necessity, so that their developments 
are different and they acquire different attitudes to the reality- 
principle. Finally we believe we can observe that the sexual in¬ 
stincts are connected by much closer ties with the affective state 
of anxiety than are the ego-instincts—a conclusion which in one 
important point only still seems incomplete. In support of it we 
may bring forward the further remarkable fact that want of satis¬ 
faction of hunger or thirst, the two most elemental of the self¬ 
preservative instincts, never results in conversion of them into 
anxiety, whereas the conversion of unsatisfied libido into anxiety 
is, as we have heard, a very well-known and frequently observed 
phenomenon. 

Our justification for distinguishing between sexual and ego- 
instincts can surely not be contested; it is indeed assumed by the 
existence of the sexual instinct as a special activity in the individual. 
The only question is what significance is to be attached to this 
distinction, how radical and decisive we intend to consider it. The 
answer to this depends upon what we can ascertain about the 
extent to which the sexual instincts, both in their bodily and their 
mental manifestations, conduct themselves differently from the 
other instincts which we set against them; and how important 
the results arising from these differences are found to be. We have 
of course no motive for maintaining any difference in the funda¬ 
mental nature of the two groups of instincts, and, by the way, it 
would be difficult to apprehend any. They both present thcmselve.s 
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^to us merely as descriptions of the sources of energy in the indh 
vidual, and the discussion whether fundamentally they are one, 
or essentially different, and if one, when they became separated 
from each other, cannot be carried through on the basis of these 
concepts alone, but must be grounded on the biological facts 
underlying them. At present we know too little about this, and 
even if we knew more it would not be relevant to the task of 
psycho-analysis. 

We should clearly also profit very Jittle by emphasizing the 
primordial unity of all the instincts, as Jung has done, and describ¬ 
ing all the energies which flow from them as ‘libido.’ We should 
then be compelled to speak of sexual and asexual libido, since the 
sexual function is not to be eliminated from the field of mental 
life by any such device. The name libido, however, remains properly 
reserved for the instinctual forces of the sexual life, as we have 
hitherto employed it. 

In my opinion, therefore, the question how far the quite justifiable 
distinction between sexual and self-preservative instincts is to 
be carried has not mucTi importance for psycho-analysis, nor is 
psycho-analysis competent to deal with it. From the biological 
point of view there are certainly various indications that the dis¬ 
tinction is important. For the sexual function is the only function 
of a living organism which extends beyond the individual and 
secures its connection with its species. It is undeniable that the 
exercise of this function does not always bring advantage to the 
individual, as do his other activities, but that for the sake of an 
exceptionally high degree of pleasure he is involved by this function 
in dangers which jeopardize his life and often enough exact it. 
Quite peculiar metabolic processes, different from all others, are 
probably required in order to preserve a portion of the individual’s 
life as a disposition for posterity. And finally, the individual organ¬ 
ism that regards itself as first in importance and its sexuality as a 
means like any other to its own satisfaction is from a biological 
point of view only an episode in a series of generations, a short-lived 
appendage to a germ-plasm which is endowed with virtual immortal¬ 
ity, comparable to the temporary holder of an entail that will survive 
his death. 

We are not concerned with such far-reaching considerations, 
however, in the psycho-analytic elucidation of the neuroses. By 
means of following up the distinction between the sexual and the 
ego-instincts we have gained the key to comprehension of the group 
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of transference neuroses. We were able to trace back their origin 
to a fundamental situation in which the s exua l instincts had come 
into conflict with the ^If-preservative instincts, or—to express it 
biologically, though at the same time less exactly—in which the 
ego in its capacity of independent individual organism had entered 
into opposition with itself in its other capacity as a member of a 
series of generations. Such a dissociation perhaps only exists in man, 
so that, taken all in all, his superiority over the other animals may 
come down to his capacity for neurosis. The excessive development 
of his libido and the rich elaboration of his mental life (perhaps 
4irectly made possible by it) seem to constitute the conditions 
which give rise to a conflict of this kind. It is at any rate clear that 
these are the conditions under which man has progressed so greatly 
beyond what he has in common with the animals, so that his 
capacity for neurosis would merely be the obverse of his capacity for 
cultural development. However, these again are but speculations 
which distract us from the task in hand. 

Our work so far has been conducted on the assumption that the 
manifestations of the sexual and the ego-instincts can be dis¬ 
tinguished from one another. In the transference neuroses this is 
possible without any difficulty. We called the investments of energy 
directed by the ego towards the object of its sexual desires ‘libido,* 
and all the other investments proceeding from the self-preservative 
instincts its ‘interest’; and by following up the investments with 
libido, their transformations, and their final fates, we were able to 
acquire our first insight into the workings of the forces in mental 
life. The transference neuroses offered the best material for this 
exploration. The ego, however,—^its composition out of various 
organizations with their structure and mode of functioning-—re¬ 
mained undiscovered; we were led to believe that analysis of other 
neurotic disturbances would be required before light could be 
gained on these matters. 

The extension of psycho-analytic conceptions on to these other 
affections was begun in early days. Already in 1908 K. Abraham 
expressed the view after a discussion with me that the main char¬ 
acteristic of dementia prsecox (reckoned as one of the psychoses) is 
that in this disease the investments of objeas with libido is lac\ing. 
(The Psycho-Sexual Differences between Hysteria and Dementia 
Pracox.) But then the question arose: what happens to the libido 
of dementia patients when it is diverted from its objects.^* Abraham 
did not hesitate to answer that it is turned back upon the ego, and 
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that this reflex reversion of it is the source of the delusions of 
grandeur in dementia prcecox. The delusion of grandeur is in every 
way comparable to the well-known overestimation of the object in 
a love-relationship. Thus we came for the first time to understand a 
feature of a psychotic affection by bringing it into relation to the 
normal mode of loving in life. 

I will tell you at once that these early views of Abraham’s have 
been retained in prycho-analysis and have become the basis of our 
pos.don regarding the psychoses. We became slowly accustomed 
to the conception that the libido, which we find attached to certain 
objects and which is the expression of a desire to gain some satis¬ 
faction in these objects, can also abandon these objects and set the 
ego itself in their place; and gradually this view developed itself 
more and more consistently. The name for this utilization of the 
libido^T-NARcissisM—we borrowed from a perversion described by 
P. Nacke, in which an adult individual lavishes upon his own body 
all the caresses usually expended only upon a sexual object other 
than himself. 

Reflection then at once disclosed that if a fixation of this kind to 
the subject’s own body and his own person can occur it cannot be 
an entirely exceptional or meaningless phenomenon. On the con¬ 
trary, it is probable that this narcissism is the universal original 
condition, out of which objeetdove develops later without thereby 
necessarily effecting a disappearance of the narcissism. One alsc^ 
had to remember the evolution of object-libido, in which to begin 
with many of the sexual impulses are gratified on the child’s own 
body—as we say, auto-erotically—^and that this capacity for auto¬ 
erotism accounts for the backwardness of sexuality in learning to 
conform to the reality-principle. Thus it appeared that auto-erotism 
was the sexual activity of the narcissistic phase of direction of the 
libido. 

, To put it briefly, we formed an idea of the relation between 
the ego-libido and the object-libido which I can illustrate to you 
by a comparison taken from zoology. Think of the simplest forms 
of life consisting of a little mass of only slightly differentiated 
protoplasmic substances. They extend protrusions which are called 
pseudopodia into which the protoplasm overflows. They can, how¬ 
ever, again withdraw these extensions of themselves and re-form^ 
themselves into a mass. We compare this extending of protrusions 
to the radiation of libido on to the objects, while the greatest 
volume of libido may yet remain within the ego; wc infer that 
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under normal conditions ego-libido can transform itself into object- 
libido without difficulty and that this can again subsequently be 
absorbed into the ego. 

With the help of these conceptions it is now possible to explain 
a whole series of mental states, or, to express it more modestly, to 
describe in terms of the libido-theory conditions that belong to 
normal life; for instance, the mental attitude pertaining to the con¬ 
ditions of “being in love,” of organic illness, and of sleep. Of the 
condition of sleep we assumed that it is founded upon a withdrawal 
from the outer world and a concentration upon the wish to sleep. 
We found that the nocturnal mental activity which is expressed in 
dreams served the purpose of the wish to sleep, and, moreover, that 
it was governed exclusively by egoistic motives. In the light of the 
libido-theory we may carry this further and say that sleep is a 
condition in which all investments of objects, the libidinal as well 
as the egoistic, are abandoned and withdrawn again into the ego. 
Does not this shed a new light upon the recuperation afforded by 
sleep and upon the nature of fatigue in general? The likeness we 
see in the condition which the sleeper conjures up again every 
night to the blissful isolation of the intra-uterine existence is thus 
confirmed and amplified in its mental aspects. In the sleeper the 
primal state of the libido-distribution is again reproduced, that of 
absolute narcissism, in which libido and ego-inierests dwell together 
still, united and indistinguishable in the self-sufficient self. 

Two observations are in place here. First, how is the concept 
‘narcissism’ distinguished from ‘egoism’? In my opinion, narcissism 
is the libidinal complement of egoism. When one speaks of egoism 
one is thinking only of the interests of the person concerned, 
narcissism relates also to the satisfaction of his Ubidinal needs. It 
is possible to follow up the two separately for a considerable dis¬ 
tance as practical motives in life. A man may be absolutely egoistic 
and yet have strong libidinal attachments to objects, in so far as 
libidinal satisfaction in an object is a need of his ego: his egoism 
will then see to it that his desires towards the object involve no 
injury to his ego. A man may be egoistic and at the same time 
strongly narcissistic (i.e. feel very little need for objects), and this 
again either in the form taken by the need for direct sexual satis¬ 
faction, or in those higher forms of feeling derived from the sexual 
needs which are commonly called “love,” and as such are contrasted 
with “sensuality.” In all these situations egoism is the self-evident, 
the constant element, and narcissism the variable one. The antithesis 
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of egoism, “altruism,” is not an alternative term for the investment 
of an object with libido; it is distinct from the latter in its lack of 
the desire for sexual satisfaction in the object. But when the con¬ 
dition of love is developed to its fullest intensity altruism coincides 
with the investment of an object with libido. As a rule the sexual 
object draws to itself a portion of the ego’s narcissism, which be¬ 
comes apparent in what is called the ‘sexual overestimation’ of the 
object. If to this is added an altruism directed towards the object 
and derived from the egoism of the lover, the sexual object becomes 
supreme; it has entirely swallowed up the ego. 

I think you will find it a relief if, after these scientific phantasies, 
which are after all very dry, I submit to you a poetic description 
of the ‘economic’ contrast between the condition of narcissism and 
that of love in full intensity. I take it from a dialogue between 
Zuleika and her lover in Goethe’s Westdstliche Divan :— 

Zuleika: 

The slave, the lord of victories, 

The crowd, with single voice, confess 
In sense of personal being lies 
A child of earth’s true happiness. 

There’s not a life he need refuse 
If his true self he does not miss: 

There’s not a thing he cannot lose 
If he remains the man he is. 

Hatem; 

So it is held I so well may be! 

But down a different track I come 
Of all the bliss earth holds for me 
I in Zuleika find the sum. 

Does she expend her being on me. 

Myself grows to myself of cost; 

Turns she away, then instandy 
I to my very self am lost. 

And then with Hatem all were over; 

Though yet I should but change my state 
Swift, should she grace some happy lover. 

In him I were incorporate.^ 

The second observation is an amplification of the theory of 
dreams. The way in which a dream originates is not explicable 

^ [Taken, with very slight modifications, from Ernest Dowden's translatioa 

-.'ni.] 
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unless we assume that what is repressed in the unconscious has 
acquired a certain independence d£ the ego, so that it does not sub¬ 
ordinate itself to the wish for sleep and maintains its investments, 
although all the object-investments proceeding from the ego have 
been withdrawn for the purpose of sleep. Only this makes it 
possible to understand how it is that this unconscious material 
can make use of the abrogation or diminution in the activities of 
the censorship which takes place at night, and that it knows how 
to mould the day’s residue so as to form a forbidden dream-wish 
from the material to hand in that residue. On the other hand^ 
some of the resistance against the wish to sleep and the withdrawal 
of libido thereby induced may have its origin in an association 
already in existence between this residue and the repressed uncon¬ 
scious material. This important dynamic factor must therefore now 
be incorporated into the conception of dream-formation which we 
formed in our earlier discussions. 

Certain conditions—organic illness, painful accesses of stimula¬ 
tion, an inflammatory condition of an organ—have clearly the effect 
of loosening the libido from its attachment to its objects. The 
libido which has thus been withdrawn attaches itself again to the 
ego in the form of a stronger investment of the diseased region 
of the body. Indeed, one may venture the assertion that in such 
conditions the withdrawal of the libido from its objects is more 
striking than the withdrawal of the egoistic interests from their 
concerns in the outer world. This seems to lead to a possibility 
of understanding hypochondria, in which some organ, without be¬ 
ing perceptibly diseased, becomes in a very similar way the subject 
of a solicitude on the part of the ego. I shall, however, resist the 
temptation to follow this up, or to discuss other situations which 
become explicable or capable of exposition on this assumption of a 
return of the object-libido into the ego; for I feel bound to meet 
two objections which I know have all your attention at the moment. 
First of all, you want to know why when I discuss sleep, illness, 
and similar conditions, I insist upon distinguishing between libido 
and ‘interests,’ sexuaHnstincts and ego-instincts, while the observa¬ 
tions are satisfactorily explained by assuming a single uniform 
energy which is freely mobile, can invest either object or ego, and 
can serve the purposes of the one as well as of the other. Secondly, 
you will want to know how I can be so bold as to treat the detach¬ 
ment of the libido from its objects as the origin of a pathological 
condition, if such a transformation of object-libido into ego-libido^ 
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or into ego-cnergy in general—^is a normal mental process repeated 
every day and every night. 

The answer is: Your first objection sounds a good one. Ex¬ 
amination of the conditions of sleep, illness, and falling in love 
would probably never have led to a distinction between ego-libido 
and object-libido, or between libido and ‘interests.’ But in this you 
omit to take into account the investigations with which we started, 
in the light of which we now regard the mental situations under 
discussion. The necessity of distinguishing between libido and 
‘interests,’ between sexual and self-preservative instincts, has been 
forced upon us by our insight into the conflict from which the 
transference neuroses arise. We have to reckon with this distinction 
henceforth. The assumption that object-libido can transform itself 
into ego-libido, in other words, that we shall also have to reckon 
with an ego-libido, appears to be the only one capable of solving 
the riddle of what are called the narcissistic neuroses, e.g. dementia 
praecox, or of giving any satisfactory explanation of their likeness 
to hysteria and obsessions and differences from them. We then 
apply what we have found undeniably proved in these cases to 
illness, sleep, and the condition of intense love. We are at liberty 
to apply them in any direction and see where they will take us. 
The single conclusion which is not directly based on analytical 
experience is that libido is Hbido and remains so, whether it is 
attached to objects or to the ego itself, and is never transformed 
into egoistic ‘interests,’ and vice versa. This statement, however, 
is another way of expressing the distinction between sexual in¬ 
stincts and ego-instincts which we have already critically examined, 
and which we shall hold to from heuristic motives until such time as 
it may prove valueless. 

Your second objection too raises a justifiable question, but it 
is directed to a false issue. The withdrawal of object-libido into 
the ego is certainly not pathogenic; it is true that it occurs every 
night before sleep can ensue, and that the process is reversed upon 
awakening. The protoplasmic animalcule draws in its protrusions 
and sends them out again at the next opportunity. But it is quite 
a different matter when a definite, very forcible process compels 
the withdrawal of the libido from its objects. The libido that has 
then become narcissistic can no longer find its way back to its 
objects, and this obstruction in the way of the free movement of 
the libido certainly does prove pathogenic. It seems that an ac¬ 
cumulation of narcissistic libido over and above a certain level 
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becomes intolerable. We might well imagine that it was this that 
first led to the investment of objects, that the ego was obliged to 
send forth its libido in order not to fall ill of an excessive accumula¬ 
tion of it. If it were part of our scheme to go more particularly into the 
disorder of dementia prsecox I would show you that the process 
which detaches the libido from its objects and blocks the way back 
to them again is closely allied to the process of repression, and is to 
be regarded as a counterpart of it. In any case you would recognize 
familiar ground under your feet when you found that the pre¬ 
liminary conditions giving rise to these processes are almost identi¬ 
cal, so far as we know at present, with those of repression. The 
conflict seems to be the same and to be conducted between the 
same forces. Since the outcome is so different from that of hysteria, 
for instance, the reason can only lie in some difference in the dis¬ 
position. The weak point in the libido-development in these 
patients is found at a different phase of the development; the 
decisive fixation which, as you will remember, enables the process 
of symptom-formation to break out is at another point, probably 
at the stage of primary narcissism, to which dementia praecox 
finally returns. It is most remarkable that for all the narcissistic 
neuroses we have to assume fixation-points of the libido at very 
much earlier phases of development than those found in hysteria 
or the obsessional neurosis. You have heard, however, that the 
concepts we have elicited from the study of the transference 
neuroses also suffice to show us our bearings in the narcissistic 
neuroses, which are in practice so much more severe. There is a 
very wide community between them; fundamentally they are 
phenomena of a single class. You may imagine how hopeless a 
task it is for anyone to attempt to explain these disorders (which 
properly belong to psychiatry) without being first equipped with 
the analytic knowledge of the transference neuroses. 

The picture formed by the symptoms of dementia praecox, in¬ 
cidentally a very variable one, is not determined exclusively by the 
symptoms arising from the forcing of the libido back from the 
objects and the accu mulati on_of it as narcissism in the ego. Other 
phenomena occupy a large part of the field, and may be traced to 
the efforts made by the libido to reach its objects again, which 
correspond therefore to attempts at restitution and recovery. These 
are in fact the conspicuous, clamorous symptoms; they exhibit a 
marked similarity to those of hysteria, or more rarely of the obses¬ 
sional neurosis; they are nevertheless different in every respect 
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It seems that in 'dementia praecox the efforts of the libido to get 
back to Jt§.,Qhiccts, that is, to the mental idea of its bb]ecrs,'^db 
really succeed in conjuring up something of them, something that 
at the same time is o nly th e shado w of them—namely, the verbal 
images, the words, attached to them. This is not the place to dis¬ 
cuss this matter further, but in my opinion this re versed procedure 
on the part of the p s an insight into what constitutes 

the real difference between a conscious and an unconscious idea. 

This has now brought us into the field where the next advances 
in analytic work arc to be expected. Since the time when we resolved 
upon our formulation of the conccptio n^of c godibido, the narcissistic 
neuroses have become accessible to us; the task before us was to 
find the dynamic factors in these disorders, and at the same time 
, to amplify our knowledge of mental life by a comprehension of 
the ego. The psychology of the ego, at which we are aiming, 
cannot be founded upon data provided-by our own self-perceptions; 
it must be based, as is that of the libido, upon analysis of the dis¬ 
turbances and disintegrations of the ego. We shall probably think 
^ very little of our present knowledge of the fate of the libido, gained 
from the study of the transference neuroses, when that further, 
greater work has been achieved. But as yet we have not got very 
far towards it. The narcissistic neuroses can hardly be approached 
at all by the method which has availed for the transference neuroses; 
you shall soon hear why this is. With these patients it always 
happens that after one has penetrated a little way one comes up 
against a stone wall which cannot be surmounted. You know 
that in the transference neuroses, too, barriers of resistance of 
this kind are met with, but that it is possible bit by bit to pull 
them down. In the narcissistic neuroses the resistance is insuperable; 
at the most we can satisfy our curiosity by craning our necks for 
a glimpse or two at what is going on over the wall. Our technique 
will therefore have to be replaced by other methods; at present we 
do not know whether we shall succeed in finding a substitute. 
There is no lack of material with these patients; they bring forward 
a great deal, although not in answer to our questions; at present 
all we can do is to interpret what they say in the light of the 
understanding gained from the study of the transference neuroses. 
The agreement between the two forms of disease goes far enough 
to ensure us a satisfactory start with them. How much we shall 
be able to achieve by this method remains to be seen. 

There arc other difficulties, besides this, in the way of our 
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progress. The narcissistic disorders and the psychoses related to 
them can only be unriddled by observers trained in the analytic 
study of the transference neuroses. But our psychiatrists do not 
study psycho-analysis and we psycho-analysts see too little of 
psychiatric cases. We shall have to develop a breed of psychiatrists 
who have gone through the training of psycho-analysis as a prepara¬ 
tory science. A beginning in this direction is being made in 
America, where several of the leading psychiatrists lecture on 
psycho-analytic doctrines to their students, and where medical 
superintendents of institutions and asylums endeavour to observe 
their patients in the light of this theory. But all the same it has 
sometimes been possible for us here to take a peep over the wall of 
narcissism, so I will now proceed to tell you what we think we have 
discovered in this way. 

The disease of para noia^ a chronic form of s ystema tic insanity, 
has a very uncertain position in the attempts at classification made 
by present-day psychiatry. There is no doubt, however, that it ; 
is closely related to dementia praecox; I have in fact proposed 
that they should both be included under the common designation 
o ijparaphrenia . The forms taken by paranoia are described accord¬ 
ing to the content of the delusion, e.g. de lusions of grandeur, of 
perseoition^ of, jealousy, of being loved (erotomania), etc. We 
io not expect attempts at explanation from psychiatry; as an 
example, an antiquated and not very fair example, I grant, I will 
tell you the attempt which was made to derive one of these symp¬ 
toms from another, by means of a piece of intellectual rationaliza¬ 
tion: The patient who has a primary tendency to believe himself 
persecuted draws from this the conclusion that he must necessarily 
be a very important person and therefore develops a delusion of 
grandeur. According to our analytic conception, the delusion of 
grandeur is the direct consequencej)f^the inflation of the egp by 
the libido withdrawn from the investment of objects, a secondary 
narcissism ensuing as a return of the original early infantile form. 
In the case of delusions of persecution, however, we observed 
things which led us to follow up a certain clue. In the first place 
we noticed that in the great majority of cases the persecuting 
person was of the sa me sex as the persecuted one; this was capable 
of a harmless explanation, it is true, but in certain cases which ^ 
were closely studied it appeared that the person of the same sex 
who had been most beloved while the patient was normal became 
chc persecutor after the disease broke out. A further development 
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of this becomes possible through the well-known paths of asso¬ 
ciation by whichjLjpvcd person maysomeone else, 
e.g. the father by_ masters or persons, in_authprity. From these 
observations, which were continually corroborated, we drew the 
conclusion that persecutory paranoia is the means by which a per¬ 
son ^fends himselF^ainst”^ homosexual impulse which Has 
become too powerful. The conversion of the affectionate feeling into 
the hate which, as is well-known, can seriously endanger the 
life of the loved and hated object then corresponds to the conver¬ 
sion of libidinal imj^Ises into anxiety, which is a regular result 
of the process of repression. As an illustration I will quote the last 
case I had of this typy^ young doctor had to be sent away from 
the place where he lived because he had threatened the life of 
the son of a university professor there who had previously been 
his greatest friend. He imputed superhuman power and the most 
devilish intentions to this friend; he was to blame for all the 
misfortunes which had occurred, in .recent years to the Family of 
the patient and for all his ill-luck in public and in private. This 
was not enough, however; the wicked friend and his father, the 
professor, had caused the war and brought the Russians over 
the border; he had ruined his life in a thousand ways; our patient 
was convinced that the death of this criminal would be the end 
of all evil in the world. And yet his old love for him was stin^so 
strong that it Had paralysed his hand when he had an opportunity 
of shooting his enemy at sight. In the short conversation which I 
had with the patient it came to light that this j ntima te friendship 
between J^he twp men went right back to theij^hpol-days; on at 
least one occasion it had passed beyond the boundaries of friend¬ 
ship, a night spent together had been the occasion of complete 
sexual intercourse. The patient had never developed any of the 
feeling towards women that would have been natural at his age 
with his attractive personality. He had been engaged to a hand¬ 
some, well-connected girl, but she had broken off the engagement 
because her lover was so c old. Years after, his disease broke out 
at the very moment when he had for the first time succeeded in 
giving full sexual gratification to a woman; as she encircled him 
in her arms in gratitude and devotion he suddenly felt a mysterious 
stab of pgir^runnm£ like a^sharp knife round the crown of his 
h^d. Afterwards he described the sensation as being like that of 
the incision made at a post-mortem to bare the brain; and as his 
friend was a pathological anatomist he slowly came to the con- 
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elusion that he alone could have sent him this woman as a tempta¬ 
tion. Then his eyes began to be opened about the other persecutions 
of which he had been the victim by the machinations of his 
former friend. 

But how about those cases in which the perse cutor is of a differ¬ 
ent jex from that of the persecuted o ne, and which appearThSeforc 
to contradict our explanation of this disease as a defence against 
homosexual libido? Some time ago I had an opportunity of 
examining a case of the kind, and b^ind the apparent contradiction 
I was able to elicit a confirmation/A young girl imag ined herself 
persecuted by ajman with whom she had twice hadTnfimafe Ye- 
la^ns; actually she had first of all cherishe d the delus ions against 
a woman who could be recognized to be a mother-substitute. Not 
until after the second meeting with him did she make the ad¬ 
vance of transferring the delu^iaQaLidea from the woman to the 
man ; so that in this case also the condition that the sex of the 
persecutor is the same as that of the victim originally held good 
also. In her complaint to the lawyer and the doctor the patient had 
not mentioned the previous phase of her delusion and this gave 
rise to an apparent contradiction,of^our theq^^ paranoia. 

The homose xual ch oice of object is originally more closely related 
to narcissism than the heterosexual; hence, when a strong unwel¬ 
come homosexual excitation suffers repudiation, the way back to 
narcissism is especially easy to find. I have so far had very litde 
opportunity in these lectures of speaking about the fundamental 
plan on which the course of the love-impulse during life is leased, 
so far as we know it; nor can I supplement it now. I will only 
select this to tell you: that the choice^f olyect, the step forward in 
the development of the libido which comes after the narcissistic 
stage, can proceed according to two types. These are: either the 
\narcissistic type, according to which, in place of the ego itself, 
someone as nearly as possible resembling it is adopted as an object; 
or the anaclitic type (Anlehnungstypus)^ in which those persons 
who became prized on account of the satisfactions they rendered 
to the primal needs in life are chosen as objects by the libido also. 
A strong libido-fixation on the narcissistic type of object-choice is 
also found as a trait in the disposition of manifest homosexuals. 

You will remember that in the first lecture given this session 

^ [This name refers to the dependence of the sexual instincts on the self¬ 
preservative instincts for their first object, i.e. the suckling mother.—^T r.] 
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I described to you a case of delusio nal jealousy in a wom an. Now 
that we have so nearly reached the end you will certainly want 
to know how we account for a delusion psycho-analytically. I have 
less to say about it than you would expect, however. The in¬ 
accessibility of delusions to logical arguments and to actual experi¬ 
ence is to be explained, as it is with obsessions, by the connection 
they bear to the unconscious material which is both expressed by, 
and held in check by, the dehosion^ the. obsession. The differences 
between the two are based on the topographical and dynamic differ¬ 
ences in the two affections. 

As with parano ia, so also w ith melancholia (under which, by 
the way, very different clinical types are classified), it has been 
possible to obtain a glimpse into t he inner st ructure of th e disor der. 
We have perceived that the self-reproaches with which these suf¬ 
ferers torment themselves so mercilessly actually relate to another 
person, to the sexual object they have lost or whom they have ceased 
to Value on account of some fau lt. From this we concluded that 
the melancholic has indeed w ithdraw n hisJibida frpm^hc object, 
but that by a process which we must call ‘narcissistic identification’ 
he has set up the object within, the.ego itself, proj ected It on to the 
ego. I can only give you a descriptive representation of this process, 
and not one expressed in terms of topography and dynamics. The 
cgojtfiidiisjhen treated as though it were the abandoned object; 
it suffers all the revengefu l and aggressiyC-ixeattnent which is 
designed for the object. The suicidal impulses of melancholics also 
become more intelligible on the supposition that the bitterness felt 
by the diseased mind concerns the egp itself at the same time as, 
and equally with, the loved and hated objects. In melancholia, as in 
the other narcissistic disorders, a feature of the emotional life which, 
after Bleuler, we are accustomed to call ambivahnee coniesjljarkedly 
to the fore; by this we mean a dir ecting of an tithetical feelings 
(affectionate and hostile) towards the same person. It is un¬ 
fortunate that I have not been able to say more about ambivalence 
in these lectures. 

There is also, besides the narcissistic, an hysterical form of identi¬ 
fication which has long been known to us. I wish it were possible 
to make the differences between them clear to you in a few 
definite statements. I can tell you something of th^uqjgriodic^and 
cyclic forms of melancholia which will interest you. It is possible 
in favourable circumstances—I have twice achieved it—to prevent 
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the recurrence of the condition, or of its antithesis, by analytic 
treatment during the lucid intervals between the attacks. One 
learns from this that in melancholia and mania as well as other 
conditions a special kinT of solution of_a^Ilflict is„ going on, which 
in all its pre-requisites agrees with those of the other neuroses. You 
may imagine how much there remains for psycho-analysis to do 
in this field. 

I also told you that by analysis of the narcissistic disorders we 
hoped to gain some knowledge of the composition of the ego and , 
of its structure out of various faculties and elements. We have ^ 
made a beginning towards this at one point. From analysis of the ^ 
delusion of observation we have come to the conclusion that in ' 
^he^go there exists a faculty that incessantly watches, criticizes, 
and compares, and in this way is set against the other part of the 
^o. In our opinion, therefore, the patie nt rev eals a truth which 
Gas not been appreciated as such when he complains that at every 
step he is spied upon and observed, that his very thought is 
known and examined. He has erred only in attributing this dis¬ 
agreeable power to something outside himself and foreign to him; 
he perceives within his ego the rule of a faculty which measures 
his actual ego and all his activities by an ego4deqlj which he has 
created for himself in the course of his development. We also infer 
that he created this ideal for the purpose of recovering thereby the 
Selfisa^tisfactipn bound up with the primary infantile narcissism,/ 
which since those days has suffered so many shocks and mortifica¬ 
tion. We recognize in this self-criticizing faculty t he ego-c ensorship, 
the ‘conscience’; it is the same censorship as that exercised at night 
upon dreams, from which the repressions against inadmissible 
wis h-exci tations proceed. When this faculty disintegrates in the 
delusion of being observed, we are able to detect its origin and 
that it arose out of the influencc„ of .parents and those who trained 
the child, together with his social surroundings, by a process of 
identification with certain of these persons who were taken as a 
modet 

These are some of the results yielded by the application of psycho¬ 
analysis to the narcissistic disorders. They are still not very numer¬ 
ous, and many oTthSTstfll lack that sharpness of outline which 
cannot be achieved in a new field until some degree of familiarity 
has been attained. All of them have been made possible by employ¬ 
ing the conception of ego-libido, or narcissistic libido, by means of 
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which we can extend the conclusions established for the trans¬ 
ference neuroses on to the narcissistic neuroses. But now you will 
"put the question whether it is possible for us to bring all the dis¬ 
orders of the narcissistic neuroses and of the psychoses into the 
range of the libido-thepry, for us to find the libidinaj^factpr Jn 
mental life always and everywhere responsible for the develop^ 
mei\t of disease,and for us never to have to attribute any part 
in the causation to the same alteration in the functions of the 
self-preservative instincts. Well now, it seems to me that decision 
on this point is not very urgent, and above all that the time is not 
yet ripe for us to make it; we may leave it calmly to be decided 
by advance in the work of science. I should not be astonished if 
it should prove that the capacity to induce a pathogenic effect were 
‘ actually a prerogative of the libidinal impulses, so that the theory 
of the libido would triumph all along the line from the actual 
neuroses to the severest psychotic form of individual derangement 
For we know it to be characteristic of the libido that it refuses 
to subordinate itself to reality in lile, to necessity. But I consider 
it extremely probable that the ego-i nstin cty jirc_inYpl ved secondarily 
and that disturbances in their functions may be necessitated by the 
pathogenic affections of the libido. Nor can I see that the direction 
taken by our investigations will be invalidated if we should have to 
‘recognize that in severe psychosis the ego-instincts themselves are 
primarily deranged; the future will decide—for you, at least. 

Let me return for a moment to anxiety, in order to throw light 
* upon the one obscure point vS^SflHere. We said that the relation 
^etween anxiety and libido, otherwise so well defined, is with 
^difficulty harmonized with the almost indisputable assumption that 
objective anxiety in the face of danger is the expression of the self- 
preserva^e instincts. But how if the anxiety-affect is provided, not 
by self-interest on the part of the ego-instincts, but by the ego- 
hbido? The condition of anxiety is after all invariably detrimental; 
its disadvantage becomes conspicuous when it reaches an intense 
degree. It then interferes with the action that alone would be 
expedient and would serve the purposes of self-preservation, 
whether it be flight or self-defence. Therefore if we ascribe the 
affective component of objective anxiety to the ego-libido, and the 
action undertaken to the ego-preservative instincts, every theoretical 
difficulty will be overcome. You will hardly maintain seriously that 
wc run away because we perceive fear? No, we perceive fear and 
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wc take to flight, out of the common impulse that is roused by the 
perception of danger. Men who have survived experiences of im¬ 
minent danger to life tell us that they did not perceive any fear, 
that they simply acted—for instance, pointed their gun at the 
oncoming beast—which was imdoubtedly the best thing they 
could do. 
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TRANSFERENCE 

Now that we are coming to the end of our discussions you will 
feel a certain expectation which must not be allowed to mislead 
you. You are probably thinking that I surely have not led you 
through all these complicated mazes of psycho-analysis only to 
dismiss you at the end without a word about thejherapy, upon 
which after all the possibility of undertaking psycho-analytic work 
depends. As a matter of fact I could not possibly leave out this 
aspect of it; for some of the phenomena belonging to it will teach 
you a new fact, without knowledge of which you would be quite 
unable to assimilate properly your understanding of the diseases 
we have been studying. 

I know you do not expect directions in the technique of practis¬ 
ing analysis for therapeutic purposes; you only want to know in 
a general way by what my ns the psycho-analytic therapy works 
and to gain a ge neral idea of. what it accomplishes. And you have 
an undeniable right to learn this; nevertheless I am not going to 
tell you—am going to insist upon your finding it out for your¬ 
selves. 

Think for a moment! You have already learnt everything es¬ 
sential, from the conditions by which illness is provoked to all the 
factors which take effect within the diseased mind. Where is the 
opening m'all this for”therapeutic influence.? First of all there is 
the herediyry disposition,—^we do not often mention it because it 
is so strongly emphasized in other quarters and we have nothing 
new to say about it. But do not suppose that we underestimate it; 
as practitioners we are well aware of its power. In any event we 
can do nothing to change it; for us also it is a fixed datum in the 
problem, which sets a limit to our efforts. Next, there is the in¬ 
fluence^ of the expmenccs .ol early childhood, which we are ac¬ 
customed in analysis to rank as very important; they belong to the 
past, we cannot undo them. Then there is all that unhappiness in 
life which we have included under ‘frustration in reality,* from 
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which all the absence of love in life proceeds—^namely, poverty,\ 
family strife, mistak en choice in m arr iage, unfavourable ^cial ' 
condition^ and the severity of the deinands by whicTTmoraT con- 
vent ion oppres ses the jndividuaL There is indeed a wide opening 
for a very effective treatment in all this; but it would have to 
follow the course of the dispensations of Kaiser Joseph in the 
Viennese legend—the benevolent despotism of a potentate before 
whose will men bow and difficulties disappear! But who are we 
that we can exert such beneficence as a therapeutic measure? Poor 
as we are and without influence socially, with our living to earn 
by our medical practice, we are not even in a position to extend 
our efforts to penniless folk, as other physicians with other methods 
can do; our treatment takes too inuch time and labour for that 
But perhaps you are still clinging on to one of the factors put 
^ forward, and beJieve you see an opening for our influence there. 
If the conven tiona l restnetions m by society, have had a part 
in the privations forced upon the patient, the treatment could give 
him‘^tHe courage and even directly advise him to ^defy these 
seize satisfactions and health for himself at the 
^ cost of failing to achieve an ideal which, though highly esteemed, 
is after all often set at naught by the world. Health is to be won by 
Tree living,” then. There would be this blot upon analysis, to be 
sure, that it would not be serv ing gene ral morality; what it gave 
to the individual it would take from the rest of the world. 

But now, who has given you such a false impression of analysis? 
It is out of the question that part of the analytic treatment should 
consist of advice to “live freely”—^if for no other reason because 
we ourselves tell you that a stubbo rn conflict is going on in the 
patient between lib idinal d esires and sexual repression, between 
sensual a nd ascetic tendencies. This conflict is not resolved by 
helping one side to win a victory over the other. It is true we see 
that in neurotics ascetici^ has gained the day; the result of which 
is that the suppressed sexual impulses have found a vent for them¬ 
selves in the symptoms. If we were to make victory possible to 
the sensual side instead, the disregarded forces repressing sexuality 
would have to indemnify themselves by symptoms. Neither of 
these measures will succeed in ending the inner conflict; one side 
in either event will remain unsatisfied. There are but few cases in 
which the conflict is so unstable that a factor like medical advice 
can have any effect upon it^ and these cases do not really require 
analytic treatment. People who can be so easily influenced by 
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physicians would have found their own way to that solution with¬ 
out this influence. After all, you know that a young man living 
in abstinence who makes up his mind to illicit sexual intercourse, 
or an unsatisfied wife who seeks compensation with a lover, does 
not as a rule wait for the permission of a physician, still less of an 
analyst, to do so. 

In considering this question people usually overlook the essential 
point of the whole difficulty—namely, that the pathogenic conflict 
in a neurotic must not be confounded with a normal smuggle 
between conflictmg impulses all of which are in the same mental 
field. It is a battle between two forc es of which one has succeeded 
in coming to the level of the preconscious and conscious part of 
the mind, while the other has been confined on^the unconscious 
level. That is why the conflict can never have a final outcome one 
way or the other; the antagonists meet each other as little as the 
whale and the polar bear in the well-known story. An effective 
decision can be reached only when they confront each other on 
the same ground. And, in my opinion, to accomplish this is the 
sole task of the treatment. 

Besides this, I can assure you that you are quite misinformed 
ff you imagine that advice and guidance concerning conduct in 
life forms an integral part of the analytic method. On the contrary, 
so far as possible we refrain from playing the part of mentor; we 
want nothing better than that the patient should find h is own 
solutions for Jhimself. To this end we expect him to postpone all 
vital decisions affecting his life, such as choice of career, business 
enterprises, marriage or divorce, during treatment and to execute 
them only after it has been completed. Now confess that you had 
imagined something very different. Only with certain very young 
or quite helpless and defenceless persons is it impossible to keep 
within such strict limitations as we should wish. With them we 
have to combine the positions of physician and educator; we are 
"^then well aware of our responsibility and act with the necessary- 
caution. 

You must not be led away by my eagerness to defend myself 
against the accusation that in analytic treatment neurotics are 
encouraged to “ live a free J jfc** and conclude from it that we 
influence them in favour of conventional morality. That is at l^st 
as far removed from our purpose as the other. We are not reform¬ 
ers, it is true; we are merely observers; but we cannot avoid 
observing with critical eyes, and we have found it impossible to 
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give our support to conventional sexual morality or to approve 
highly o£ the means by which society attempts to arrange the 
practical problems of sexuality in life. We can demonstrate with 
case that what the world calls its code of morals demands m ore , 
sacr ifices iha n it is worth, and that its behaviour is neither dictated t 
by honesty nor instituted with wisdom. We do not absolve our 
patients from listening to these criticisms; we accustom them to 
an unpreji^ki^ jcpnsidej:atign matters like all other 

matters; and if after they have become independent by the effect * 
of the treatment they choose some intermediate course between ' 
unrestrained sexual licence and unconditional asceticism, our con¬ 
science is not burdened whatever the outcome. We say to ourselves 
that anyone who has successfully undergone the training of learn¬ 
ing and recognizing the truth about himself is henceforth strength¬ 
ened agai nst the dan gers o£. immorality, even if his standard of j 
morality should in some respect deviate from the common one. 
Incidentally, we must beware of overestimating the importance of 
abstinence in affecting neurosis; only a minority of pathogenic 
situations due to frustration and the subsequent accumulation of 
libido thereby induced can be relieved by the kind of sexual inter¬ 
course that is procurable without any difficulty. 

So you cannot explain the therapeutic effect of psycho-analysis 
by supposing that it permits patients free sexual indulgence; you 
must look round for something else. I think that one of the remarks 
I made while I was disposing of this conjecture on your part will 
have put you on the right track. Probably it is the substitution o f 
something^cgnscipus to something unconscious, the transformation 
of .th e, un conscious thoughts into ^conscious thoughts, that makes 
our work effective. You are right; that is exactly what it is. By 
extending the unconscious into consciousness the repressions are 
raised, the conditions of symptom-formation are abolished, and the 
pathogenic conflict exchanged for a normal one which must be 
decided one way or the other. We do nothing for our patients but 
enable this one^mental change to takg p la ce in them; the extent 
to which it is achieved is the extent of the benefit we do them, 
Where there is no repression or mental process analogous to it to 
be undone there is nothing for our therapy to do. 

The aimniay be expressed in various formulas— 
making'cqmciousjhe^ remojojQg^^tJiiejepressions, filling 

irvjJjj^^gapsJn memory; they all amount to the same thing. But 
perhaps you are dissatisfied with this declaration; you imagined 
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the recovery of a nervous person rather differently, that after he 
had been subjected to the laborious process of psycho-analysis he 
would emerge a different person altogether, and then you hear 
that the whole thing only amounts to his having a little less that 
is unconscious and a little more that is conscious in him than before. 
Well, you probably do not appreciate the importance of an inner 
change of this kind. A neurotic who has been cured has really 
become a different person, although at bottom of course he remains 
the same—that is, he has becoijie his best self, what he would have 
been under the most favourable^^conSitions. That, however, is a 
great deal. Then when you hear of all that has to be done, of the 
tremendous exertion required to carry out this apparently trifling 
change in his mental life, the significance attached to these differ¬ 
ences between the various mental levels will appear more compre¬ 
hensible to you. 

T will digress a moment to enquire whether you know what 
*a causal therapy’ means? This name is given to a procedure which 
puts aside the manifestati qns o f a disease and looks for a point 
of attack in order to eradicate the cause of the illness. Now is 
psycho-analysis a causal therapy or not? The answer is not a simple 
one, but it may give us an opportunity to convince ourselves of 
the futility of such questions. In so far as psycho-analytic therapy 
does not aim immediately at removing the symptoms it is con¬ 
ducted like a causal therapy. In other respects you may say it is 
not, for we have followed the causal chain back far beyond the 
repressions to the instinctive predispositions, their relative intensity 
in t h e constitution, and the aberrations in the course of their devel¬ 
opment. Now suppose that it were possible by some chemical 
means to affect this mental machinery, to increase or decrease the 
amount of libido available at any given moment, or to remTorcc 
the strength of one impulse at the expense of another—that would 
be a causal therapy in the literal sense, and our analysis would be 
the indispensable preliminary work of reconnoitring the ground. 
As you know, there is at present no question of any such influence 
upon the processes of the libido; our mental therapy makes its 
attack at another point in the concatenation, not quite at the place 
where we perceive the manifestations to be rooted, but yet com¬ 
paratively far behind the symptoms themselves, at a place which 
becomes accessible to us in very remarkable circumstances. 

What then have we to do in order to bring what is unconscious 
in the patient into consciousness? At one nme we thought that 
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be very simple; all need do would be to identify this 
unconscious matter and then tell the patient what it was. However, 
we know^lready that that was a short-sighted mistake. Our knowl¬ 
edge of what is unconscious in him is not equivalent to his 
knowledge of it; when we tell him what we know he does not 
assimilate it in place of his own unconscious thoughts, but alongside 
of them, and very little has been changed. We have rather to regard 
this unconscious material topographically; we have to look for it 
in his memory at the actual spot where the repression of it originally 
ensued. This repression must be removed, and then the substitution 
of conscious thought for unconscious thought can be effected 
straightaway. How is a repression such as this to be removed? 
Our work enters upon a second phase here; first, the d iscovery o f 
the r epressi on, and then the removaj^ofj:hc resistance which main¬ 
tains tKiT repression. 

i How can this resistance be got rid of? In the same way: by 
finding it out and telling the patient about it. The resistance too 
arises in a repression, either from the very one which we are 
endeavouring to dispel, or in one that occurred earlier. It is set 
up by the cou nter-c harge which rose up to .repress the repellent 
impulse. So that we now do just the same as we were trying to 
do before; we interpret, identify, and inform-the -patient; but this 
time we are doing it at the right spot. The counter-charge or the ' 
resistance is not part of the unconscious, but of the ego which ’ 
co-operates with us, and this is so, even if it is not actually conscious. 
We know that a difficulty arises here in the ambiguity of the word 
'unconscious,’ on the one hand, as a phenomenon, on the other 
hand, as a system. That sounds very obscure and difficult; but 
after all it is only a repetition of what we have said before, is it 
not? We have come to this point already long ago.—^Well then, 
we expect that this resistan ce will be abandoned, and the counter¬ 
charge withdrawn, when we have made the recognition of them 
possibJc“Ty^6ur work of interpretation. What are th e instinct ive 
pro pelling forces ^our di sposal t o make this possible? Fir si^the 
patie nt’s des ire for recovery, which impelled him to submit himself 
to the work in co-operation with us, and secondly, the aid of his 
inte lligence which we reinforce by our interpretation. There is no 
doubt that it is easier for the patient to recognize the resistance with 
his intelligence, and to identify the idea in his unconscious which ^ 
corresponds to it, if we have first given h im an idea which ro uses 
his expectations in regard to it. If I say to you: “Look up at the. 
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sky and you will see a balloon,” you will find it much more quickly 
than if I merely tell you to look up and see whether you can see 
anything; a student who looks through a microscope for the first 
time is told by the instructor what he is to see; otherwise he sees 
nothing, although it is there and quite visible. 

And now for the fact! In quite a number of the various forms 
of nervous illness, in the hysterias, anxiety-conditions, obsessional 
neuroses, our hypothesis proves sound. By seeking out the repression 
in this way, discovering the resistances, indicating the repressed, It 
is actually possible to accomplish the task, to overcome the re¬ 
sistances, to break down th^^jjepcession, and to change something 
unconscious into something conscious. As we do "this we get“ a 
vivid impression of how, as each individual resistance is being 
mastered, a violent battle goes on in the soul of the patient— 
a normal mental struggle between two tendencies on the same 
ground, between the motives striving to maintain the . counter¬ 
charge and those w hich are r eady to atelish it. The first of these 
arelSTold motives which originally erecteJ the repression; among 
the second are found new ones more recently acquired which it is 
hoped will decide the conflict in our favour. We have succeeded 
in revivifying the old battle of the repression again, in bringing 
the issue, so long ago decided, up for revision again. The new 
contribution we make to it lies, first of all, in demonstrating that 
the original solution led to illness and in promising that a 
different one would pave the way to health, and secondly, in 
pointing out that the circumstances have all changed immensely 
since the time of that original repudiation of these impulses. Then, 
the ego was weak, inf antile, and perhaps had rea son to shrink with 
horr^i'^roriiTKe claims of jhe jibidq as bei^ it 

To-day iTls^sTrohg^ancTexpe and moreover has a helper at' 

hand in the physician. So we may expect to lead the revived conflict 
through a better outcome than repression; and, as has been said, 
in hysteria, anxiety-neurosis, and the obsessional neurosis success in 
the main justifies our claims. 

There are other forms of illness, however, with which our thera¬ 
peutic treatment never is successful, in spite of the similarity of thfc 
conditions. In them also there was originally, n rnnfl ir. t b e tw een ego 
and libid o, jgadip g to. rppressm n—although this conflict may be 
S^acterizcd by topographical differences from the conflict of the 
transference neuroses; in them too it is possible to trace out the 
point in the patient’s life at which the repressions occurred; we 
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apply the same meth od, are ready to make the same assurances, 
offer the same assist ance by telling the patient what to look out for; 
and here also the interval in time between the present and the point 
at which the repressions were established is all in favour of a better 
outcome of the conflict. And yet we cannot succeed in overcoming 
one resistance or in removing one of the repressions. These patients; 
pa ran oiacs, yp<"^nrholir^ and those suffering from dementia pragcox. 
remain on the whole unaffected, proof against psycho-analytic treat¬ 
ment. What can be the cause of this? It is not due to lack of 
intelligence; a certain degree of intellectual capacity must naturally 
je stipulated for analysis, but there is no deficiency in this respect 
in, for instance, the very quick-witted deductive paranoiac. Nor are 
any of the other propelling forces regularly absent: melancholics, 
for instance, in contrast to paranoiacs, experience a very high 
degree of realization that they are ill and that their sufferings are 
due to this; but they are not on that account any more accessible 
to influence. In this we are confronted with a fact that we do not 
understand, and are therefore called upon to doubt whether we have 
really understood all the conditions of the success possible with 
the other neuroses. 

When we keep to consideration of hysterical and obsessional 
neurotics we are very soon confronted with a second fact, for 
which we were quite unprepared. After the treatment has proceeded 
for a while we notice that these patients behave in a quite peculiar 
manner towards ourselves. We thought indeeJ'fhat we had taken 
into account all the motive forces affecting the treatment and had 
reasoned out the situation between ourselves and the patient fully, 
so that it balanced like a sum in arithmetic; and then after all some¬ 
thing seems to slip in which was quite left out of our calculation. 
This new and unexpected^feature is in itself inany-sided and com¬ 
plex; I will first of all describe some of its more frequent and sim-^ 
pier forms to you. 

We observe then that the patient, who ought to be thinking of 
nothing but the solution of his own djstre^ing conflicts, begins to 
develop a particular interest in the person of the physician. Every¬ 
thing connected with this person seems to him more important than 
his own affairs and to distract him from his illness. Relations with 
the patient then become for a time very agreeable; he is particularly 
docile, endeavours to show his gratitude wherever he can, exhibits 
a fineness of character and other good qualities which we had per¬ 
haps not anticipated in him. The analyst thus forms a very good 
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opinion of the patient and values his luck in being able to render 
assistance to such an admirable personality. If the physician has 
occasion to see the patient’s relatives he hears with satisfaction that 
this esteem is mutual. The patient at home is never tired of prais¬ 
ing the analyst and attributing new virtues to him. “He has quite 
lost his head over you; he puts implicit trust in you; everything you 
say is like a revelation to him,” say the relatives. Here and there 
one among this chorus having sharper eyes will say: “It is positively 
boring the way he never speaks of anything but you: he quotes you 
all the time.” 

We will hope that the physician is modest enough to ascribe the 
patient’s estimate of his value to the hppes of recovery which he 
has been able to offer to him, and to the widening in the patient’s 
intellectual horizon consequent upon the surprising revelations en-. 
tailed by the treatment and their liberating influence. The analysis 
too makes splendid progress under these conditions, the patient un¬ 
derstands the suggestions offered to him, concentrates upon the 
tasks appointed by the treatment, the material needed—^his recollec¬ 
tions and associations—^is abundantly available; he astonishes the 
analyst by the sureness and accuracy of his interpretations, and the 
latter has only to observe with satisfaction how readily and willingly 
a sick man will accept all the new psychological ideas that are so 
hotly contested by the healthy in the world outside. A general im¬ 
provement in the patient’s condition, objectively confirmed on all 
sides, also accompanies this harmonious relationship in the analysis. 

- But such fair weather cannot last for ever. There comes a day 
when it clouds over. There begin to be difficulties in the analysis; 
the patient says he cannot think of anything more to say. One has 
an unmistakable impression that he is no longer interested in the 
work, and that he is casually ignoring the injunction given him to 
say everything that comes into his mind and to yield to none of 
the critical objections that occur to him. His behaviour is not dic¬ 
tated by the situation of the treatment; it is as if he had not made 
an agreement to that effect with the physician; he is obviousl y pre - 
occupied with something which at the same time he wishes to 
reserve to himself. This is a situation in which the treatment is in 
danger. Plainly a very powerful resistance has risen up. What can 
have happened? 

If it is possible to clear up this state of things, the cause of the 
disturbance is found to consist in certain intense feelings of affection 
which the patient has transferred on to the jjhysician, not accounted 
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for by the latter’s behaviour nor by the relationship involved by the 
treatment. The f orm in vv^hich this affectionate feeling^ is expressed 
and the goal it seeks naturally depend upon the circumstances of 
the situatioiT between the tw^o persons. If one of them is a yo ung 
girl and the other still a fairly young man, the impression received 
is that of normal love; it seems natural that a girl should fall in 
love with a man with whom she is much alone and can speak of 
very intimate things, and who is in the position of an adviser with ^ 
authority—we shall probably overlook the fact that in a neurotic 
girl some disturbance of the capacity .for. love is rather to be ex¬ 
pected. The farther removed the situation between the two persons 
is from this supposed example, the more unaccountable it is to find 
that nevertheless the same ki nd of feeling comes to light in other 
cases. It may be still comprehensible when a youn^ woman who is 
unhappily married seems to be overwhelmed by a serious passion 
for her physician, if he is still unattached, and that she should be 
ready to seek a divorce and give herself to him, or, where circum¬ 
stances would prevent this, to enter into a secret love-affair with 
him. That sort of thing, indeed, is known to occur outside psycho¬ 
analysis. But in this situation girls and wo men make the most 
astonishing j:oiffessions which reveal a quite peculiar attitude on 
their part to the therapeutic problem: they had always known that 
nothing but love would cure them, and from the beginning of the 
treatment they had expected that this relationship would at last 
yield them what life had so far denied them. It was only with this 
hope that they had taken such pains over the analysis and had con¬ 
quered all their difficulties in disclosing their thoughts. We our¬ 
selves can add; ‘and had understood so easily all that is usually so 
hard to accept.’ But a confession of this kind astounds us; all our 
calculations are blown to the winds. Could it be that we have 
omitted the most important element in the whole problem? 

And actually it is so; the mor e experience we gain the less pos¬ 
sible does it become for us to contest this new factor, which alters 
the whole problem and puts our scientific calculations to sliame. 
The first few times one might think that the analytic treatment had 
stumbled upon an obstruction in the shape of an accidental occur¬ 
rence, extraneous to its purpose and unconnected with it in origin. 
But when it happens that this kind of attachment to the physici an 
regularly evinces itself in every fresh case, under the most unfavour¬ 
able conditions, and always appears, even in circumstances of a 
positively grotesque incongruity—^in elderly women, in relation to 
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grey-bearded men, even on occasions when our judgement assures 
us that no temptations exist—then we are compelled to give up the 
idea of a disturbing accident and to admit that we have to deal 
with a phenomenon in itself essentially bound up with the nature 
of the disease. 

The new fact which we are thus unwillingly compelled to recog¬ 
nize we call Transference. By this we mean a transference of feel - 
in^s on to the person of the physician, because we do not believe 
that "the situation in the treatment can account for the origm of 
such feelings. We are much more disposed to suspect that the whole 
of this readi n ess t o develop feelinj; originates in another source; that 
it was previously formed in the patient, and has seized the oppor¬ 
tunity provided by the treatment to transfer itself on to the person 
of the physician. The transfere nce ca n express itself as a passionate 
petitioning for love, or it can tal^less extreme forms; where a 
young girl and an elderly man are concerned, instead of the wish to 
be wife or mistress, a wish to be adopted as a favourite daughter 
may come to light, the libidinous.jlesijre can modify itself jiid_j>ro- 
pos^ itself as a wish for an everlasting, but ideally platonic friend¬ 
ship. lilany women understand h ow to subl imate the transference 
and to mould it until it acquires a sort of justification^for its 
existence;"others have to express it in its crude, original, almost im- 
possible form. But at bottom it is always the same, and its origin 
in the same source can never be mistaken. 

Before we enquire where we are to range this new fact, we will 
amplify the description of it a little. How is it with our m ale 
paints? There at least we might hope to be spared the troublesome 
element of sex difference and sex attraction. Well, the answer is 
very much the same as with women. The same attachment to the 
physician, the same overestimation^f Ins c[ualities, the "same^dop- 
tion of his interests, the same jealgu 5 y._against all those connected 
with him. The sublimated kinds of transference are the forms more 
frequently met with between man and man, and the directly sexual 
declaration more rarely, in the same degree to which the manifest 
homosexualityjDf th^patient is subordinated to the other .^ys by 
which this component-instinct can express itself. Also, it is in male 
patients that the analyst morcjErequently observes a manifestation 
jot the transference v^cET at the first glance seems to controvert 
the descriptiojT of^if Tust given—that is, the hostile or negative 
transference. 

Kfst of all, let us realize at once that the transference exists in 
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the patient from the beginning of the treatment, and is for a time 
the stron gest impetus in the work. Nothing is seen of it and one 
docs not need to trouble about it as long as its effect is favourable 
to the work in which the two persons are co-operating. When it 
beco mes transformed into a resji^taiice, attention must be paid to it; 
and then it appears that two different and contrasting states of mind 
have supervened in it and have altered its attitude to the treatment: 
"first, when the affectionate attraction has become so strong and 
betrays signs of its origin in sexual desire so clearly that it was 
bound to arouse an inner opposition against itself; and secondly, 
when it consists ii^magbnTstic instead of affectionate feeling. The 
hostile feelings as a rule appear later than the affectionate and undei 
j:over of them; when both occur simultaneously they provide a very 
good exemplification of that ambivalence in feeling which governs 
most of our intimate relationships ^th other human beings. The 
hostile feelings therefore indicate an attachment of feeling quite 
.similar to the affectionate, just ^ defia nce indicates a similar de¬ 
pendence upon the other person to that belonging to obedience, 
though with a reversed prefix. There can be no doubt that the 
hostile feelings against the analyst deserve the name of ‘transference, 
for the situation in the treatment certainly gives no adequate occa¬ 
sion for them; the necessity for regarding th e nega tive transference ^ 
in this light is a confirmation of our previous similar view of the 
positive or affectionate variety. 

Where the transference springs from, what difficulties it provides 
for us, how we can overcome them, and what advantage we can 
finally derive from it, are questions which can only be adequately 
dealt with in a technical exposition of the analytic method; I can 
merely touch upon them here. It is out of the question that wc 
should yield to the demands made by the patient under the influ' 
cncc of his translSence; it would be nonsensical to reject them 
unkindly, and still more so, indignantly. The transference is over- 
“’come by showing the pati^t that his feelings do not originate in the 
current situationTand'db not really concern the person of the physi¬ 
cian, but that he is reproducing something that had happened to 
hi m long ag o. In this way we require him to transf orm his repeUtign 
into recollectio n. Then the transference which, w hether affcj^tionate 
or Eostil^j every time seemed the greatest menace to the cure be¬ 
comes its best instrument, so that with its help we can unlock the 
closed doors in the soul. I should like, however, to say a few words 
to dispel the unpleasant effects of the shock that this unexpected 
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phenomenon must have been to you. After all, we must not forget: 
'‘that tins illn«s .o,f„the.patient’s which we undertake to analyse is 
notji finally accomplished, and as it were consolidated thing; but 
that it is growing and continuing its development all the time like 
' a living thing. The beginning of the treatment puts no stop to this 
development; but, as soon as the treatment has taken a hold upon 
the patient, it appears that the entire jproductivity of the illness 
^ henceforward becomes concentrated in one direction—namely, upon 
the relationship to the physician. The transference then becomes 
comparable to the cambium layer between the wood and the bark 
of a tree, from which proceeds the formation of new tissue and the 
growth of the trunk in diameter. As soon as the transference has 
taken on this significance the work upon the patient’s recollections 
recedes far into the background. It is then not incorrect to say that 
we no longer have to do with the previous illness, but with a newly 
created and transformed neurosis which has replaced the earlier 
one. This new edition of the old disease has been followed from its 
inception, one sees it come to light and grow, and is particularly 
familiar with it since one is oneself its central object. All the pa¬ 
tient’s symptoms have abandoned their original significance and 
have adapted themselves to. a new meaning, which is contained in 
^Ijheir relationship t o the transference; or else only those symptoms 
remain which were capable being adapted in this way. The con- 
"quest of this new artificially acquired neurosis coincides with the 
removal of the illness which existed prior to the treatment, that is, 
with accomplishing the therapeutic task. The person who has be¬ 
come normal and free from the influence of repressed instinctive 
tendencies in his relationship to the physician remains so in his own 
life when the physician has again been removed from it. 

The transference has this all-important, absolutely central sig¬ 
nificance for the cure in hysteria, anxiety-hysteria, and the obses- 
•sional neurosis, which are in consequenceTightly grouped together 
as th e ^transferenc e neuroses.’ Anyone who has grasped from ana¬ 
lytic experience a true impression of the fact of transference can 
never again doubt the nature of the suppressed impulses which 
have manufactured an outlet for themselve?TfrtKe^symptorns;~and 
^ he will require no stronger proof of their libidinal character. Wc 
may say that our conviction of the significance of the symptoms as 
a substitutive gratification of the libido was only finally and defi¬ 
nitely estaBlishe(i by evaluating the phenomenon of transference. 

Now; hpwever, we are called upon to correct our former dynamic 
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conception of the process of cure and to bring it into agreement 
with the new discovery. When the patient has to fight out the 
normal conflict with the resistances whicETweTiave discovered in 
him by analysis, he requires a powerful propelling force to influence 
him towards the decision we aim at, leading to recovery. Otherwise j 
it might happen that he would decide for a repetition of the pre¬ 
vious outcome, and allow that which had been raised into conscious¬ 
ness to slip back again under_ repression. The outcome in this 
struggle is not decided by his intellectual insight—^it is neither 
strong enough nor free enough to accomplish such a thing—^but 
solely by his relationship to the physician. In so far as his trans¬ 
ference bears the positive sign, it clothes the physician with author¬ 
ity, transforms itself into faith in his findings and i n his views. 
Without this kind of transference or with a negative one, the physi¬ 
cian and his arguments would never even be listened to. Faith 
repeats the history of its own origin; it is a derivative of love and 
at Hrst It needed no arguments. Not until later does it admit them 
so ^ar as to take them into critical consideration if they have been 
offered by someone who is loved. Without this support arguments 
have no weight with the patient, never do have any with most 
people in life. A human being is therefore on the whole only 
accessible to influence, even on the intellectual side, in so far as he 
is^ap^I^qHnvesting objects with libido; and we have good cause 
to recognize, and to fear, in the measure of his narcissism a barrier 
to his susceptibility to influence, even by tHeHe^'ahalytic technique. 

The capacity for the radiation of libido towards other persons in 
object-investment must, of course, be ascribed to all normal people; 
the tendency to transference in neurotics, so called, is only an excep¬ 
tional intensification of a universal characteristic. Now it would be 
very remarkable if a human character-trait of this importance and 
universality had never been observed and made use of. And this has 
really been done. Bernheim, with unerring perspicacity, based the 
theory of hypno^ manife^a^tiom. upoja. th^ that all 

jhumaQ^eings are more or less open to suggestion, are ‘suggestible.* > 
What he called suggestibility is nothing else but the tendency to 
tr ansference, ra ther too naripwly circumscribed so that the negative ^ 
transference did not come within its scope. But Bernheim could 
inever say what suggestion actually was nor how it arises; it was 
Ian axiomatic fact to him an3Tfire”TouI(T give no explanation of its I 
origin. He did not recognizejhe dependence of ‘suggestibility* on 1 
sexuality, on the functioning of the libido. And we have to admit t 
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that we have only abandoned hypnosis in our methods in order 
to discover suggestion again in the shape of transference. 

But now I will pause and let you take up the thread. I observe 
that an objection is invading your thoughts with such violence that 
It would deprive you of all power of attention if it were not given 
expression. “So now at last you have confessed that you too work 
with the a id of su ggestion like the hypnotists. We have been think¬ 
ing so all along. But then, what is the use of all these round-about 
routes by way of pas t expe riences, discovering the unconscious 
material, interpr eting a nd retranslating the drst orti ons, and the 
enormous expenditure of time, trouble, and money, when after all 
the only effective agent is suggestion? Why do you not suggest 
directly against the syrriptoms, as others do who are honest hypno¬ 
tists? And besides, if you are going to make out that by these 
round-about routes you have made numerous important psycho¬ 
logical discoveries, which are concealed in direct suggestion, who is 
to vouch for their validity? Are not they too the result of suggestion, 
of unintentional suggestion, that is? Cannot you impress upon the 
patient what you please and whatever seems good to you in this 
direction also?” 

What you charge me with in this way is exceedingly interesting 
and must be answered. But I cannot do that to-day; our time is up. 
Till next time, then. You will see that I shall be answerable to you. 
To-day I must finish what I began. I promised to explain to you 
throug h the factor of the transference why it is that our therapeutic 
efforts have no success in the narc issistic neu roses. 

I can do it in a few words, and you will see how simply the riddle 
is solved, and how well everything fits together. Experience shows 
that persons suffering from the nar ciss^ic ne uroses haye no 
capacity for transference, or only insufficient remnants of it. They 
turn Irom th’e*]^y«clan, not in hostility, but in indifference. There¬ 
fore they are j^t to be influenced by him; what he says leaves them 
cold, makes no impression on them, and therefore the process of 
fure which can be carried through with others, the revivification of 
the pathogenic conflict and the overcoming of the resistance due to 
the repressions, cannot be effected with them. They remain as they 
are. They have often enough undertaken attempts at recovery on 
their own account which have led to pathological results; we can 
do nothing to alter this. 

On the basis of our clinical observations of these patients we 
stated that they must have abandoned the investment of objects 
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with libido and tra nsformed objec t-libido into ego-libido. By this 
We differentiated them from the first group of neurotics (hysteria, 
anxiety, and obsessional neurosis). Their behaviour during the at¬ 
tempt to cure them confirms this suspicion. They produce no 
transference, and are, therefore, inaccessible to our efforts, not to 
be cured by us. 



TWENTY-EIGHTH LECTURE 


THE ANALYTIC THERAPY 

You know what we are going to discuss to-day. When I admitted 
that the influence of the psycho-analytic therapy is essentially 
founded upon transference, i.e. upon suggestion, you asked me why 
"we do not make use of direct suggestion, and you linked this up 
with a doubt whether, in view of the fact that suggestion plays 
such a large part, we can still vouch for the objectivity of our 
psychological discoveries. I promised to give you a comprehensive 
answer. 

Direct suggestion is suggestion delivered directly against the 
forms taken by the symptoms, a struggle between your authority and 
the mot ivesj inderlying the disease. In this struggle you do not 
trouble yourself about these motives, you only require the patient 
to suppress _Ae manifestation of them in the. form of symptoms. 
In the main it makes no difference whether you place the patient 
under hypnosis or not. Bernheim, with his characteristic acute¬ 
ness, repeatedly stated that iuggestion was the essence of the mani- 
Ifestations of hypnotism, and that hypnosis itself was already a 
result of suggestion, a suggested condition; he preferred to use 
in the waking state, which can achieve the same results 
in hypnosis. 

Now which shall I take first, the results of experience or theoret¬ 
ical considerations? 

Let us begin with experience. I sought out Bernheim in Nancy in 
1889 and became a pupil of his; I translated his book on suggestion 
into German. For years Ijnade use of hypnotic treatment, first 
with prohibitory_jsuggestions and later combined with Breuer’s 
system of the fullesUn^ry into the patient’s life; I can therefore 
speak from wide experience about the results of the hypnotic or 
s^i^gcstive therapy. According to an old medical saying an ideal 
therapy should be rapid, reliable a nd not disagreeable to the patient; 
Bernheim s method certainly fulfilled two of these requirement& 

m 
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It was much more rapid, that is, incomparably more rapid in its 
course than the analytic, and it involved the pati ent in no trou ble 
or discomfort. For the physician it eventually became monotonous; 
it meant treating every case in the same way, always employing the 
same ritual to prohibit the existence of the most diverse symptoms, 
without being able to grasp anything of their meaning or signifi¬ 
cance. It was a sort of mechanical drudgery—^hodman’s work—not 
scientific work; it was reminiscent of magic, conjuring, and hocus- 
pocus, yet in the patient’s interests one had to ignore that. In the 
third desideratum, however, it failed; it was not reliable in any 
respeefr it could be employed in certain cases only and not in 
others; with some much coulcTHe acEie^^T by it, and with others 
vCFy little, one never knew why. But worse than its capricious 
nature was the l^k of permanence in t he res ults; after a time, 
if one heard frorntfie^atient a^in,l:Tie oTd malady had reappeared' 
or had been replaced by another. Then one could begin to hyp¬ 
notize again. In the background there was the warning of experi¬ 
enced men against robbing the patient of his independence hyl 
frequent repetitions of hypnosis, and against accustoming him to 
this treatment as though it were a narcotic. It is true, on the other 
hand, that at times everything fell out just as one could wish; one 
obtained complete and lasting success with little difficulty; but the 
conditions of this satisfactory outcome remained hidden. In one 
case, when I had completely removed a severe condition by a 
short hypnotic treatment, it recurred unchanged after the patient 
(a woman) had developed ill feeling against me without jusj^ 
cause; then after a reconciliation I was able to effect its disappear¬ 
ance again and this time far more thoroughly; but it reappeared 
again when she had a second time become hostile to me. Another 
time I had the following experience; during the treatment of an^ 
especially obstinate attack in a patient whom I had several times 
relieved of nervous symptoms, she suddenly threw her arms round 
my neck. Whether one wished to do so or not, this kind of 
thing finally made it imperative to enquire into the problem of 
the nature and source of one’s suggestive authority. a 

So much for experience; it shows that in abandoning direct sug^ 
gestion we have given up nothing irreplaceable. Now let us link on 
to the facts a few comments. The exercise of the hypnotic method 
makes as little demand for effort on the part of the patient as it 
docs on the physician. The method is in complete harmony with 
the view of the neuroses generally accepted by the majority of 
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medical men. The practitioner says to the nervous person: “!Jherc 
1 is nothing the nia tter with you; it is merely nerv ousness, there- 
Ifore a few words from'ln’<r'wni scatter"air"y^»ur trouble to the 
winds in five minutes.” But it is contrary to all our beliefs about 
energy in general that a minimal exertion should be able to 
remove a heavy load by approaching it directly without the 
assistance of any suitably devised appliance. In so far as the cir¬ 
cumstances are at all comparable, experience shows that this trick 
cannot be performed successfully with the neuroses. I know, how¬ 
ever, that this argument is not unassailable; there are such things 
as explosions. 

In the light of the knowledge we have obtained through psycho¬ 
analysis, the diflerence between hypnotic and psycho-analytic sug¬ 
gestion may be described as follows: The hypnotic therapy en- 
^ deavours to cover up and as it were to whitew^h something 
going on in the mind, the analytic to lay bam“ and m remove 
something. The first works c osmetically, th e second surgically. 
The~first employs suggestion to in terdict the symptom s; it rein- 
t forces the repressions, but otherwise it leaves unchanged all the 
processes that have led to symptom-formatfon. Analytic therapy 
\akes hold deeper down nearer the roots of the disease, among the 
conflicts from which the symptoms proceed; it employs suggestion 
to change the outcome of these conflicts. Hypnotic therapy allows 
the patient to remain inaedye and unchanged, consequently also 
helpless in the face of every new incitement to illness. Analytic 
'treatment makes as great demands for efforts on the part of the 
patient as on the physician, efforts to abolish the inner resistances 
The patient’s men tal l i£^is permanently changed by overcoming 
these resistances, is lifted to a higher level of development, and 
remains proof against fresh possibilities of illness. The labour of 
overco ming the resistances is thc jessential achievement of the ana¬ 
lytic treatment; the patient has to accomplish it and the physician 
^tnakes impossible for him to do this by suggestions which are in 
^ the nature of an education. It has been truly said therefore, that 
psycho-analyficntreatment is a kind of re-education, 

I hope I have now made clSirTo "ybu the difference between our 
^method of employing suggestion therapeutically and the method 
which is the only possible one in hypnotic therapy. Since we have 
traced the influence of suggestion back to the transference, you 
also understand the striking capriciousness of the effect in hypnotic 
therapy, and why analytic therapy is within its limif*’ '^'^qendabje. 
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la employing hypnosis we are entirely dep endent u pon the con-' 
dition^f Ae patient’s transference and yet we are unable to exer¬ 
cise any influence upon this condition itself. The transference of 
a patient being hypnotized may be negative, or, as most commonly, 
ambivalent, or he may have guarded himself against his trans¬ 
ference by adoptin g special attitudes; we gatheFliothing about all^ 
this. In psycho-anal^s we work upon the trans ferenc e itself, dissi¬ 
pate whatever stands in the way of it, and manipulate the instru¬ 
ment which is to do the work. Thus it becomes possible for us 
to derive entirely new benefits from the power of suggestion; we 
arc able to control it; the patient alone no longer manages his 
suggestibility according to his own liking, but in so far as he is 
amenable to its influence at all, we guide his suggestibility. 

Now you will say that, regardless of whether the driving force , 
behind the analysis is called transference or suggestion, the dan- ‘ 
ger still remains that our influence upon the patient may bring 
the objective certainty of our discoveries into doubt; and that 
what is an advantage in therapy is harmful in research. This 5s 
the objection that has most frequently been raised against psycho¬ 
analysis; and it must be admitted that, even though it is unjusti¬ 
fied, it cannot be ignored as unreasonable. If it were justified, 
psycho-analysis after all would be nothing else but a specially well- 
disguised and particularly effective kind of suggestive treatment;.^ 
1 and all its conclusions about the experiences of the patient’s past^ 
! life, mental dynamics, the unconscious, and so on, could be taken 
' veigr lightly. So our opponents think; the significance of sexual' 
experiences in particular, if not the experiences themselves, we are 
supposed to have ‘‘put into the patient’s mind,” after having first 
concocted these conglomerations in our own corrupt minds. These 
accusations are more satisfactorily refuted by the evidence of ex¬ 
perience than by the aid of theory. Anyone who has himself con¬ 
ducted psycho-analyses has been able to convince himself number¬ 
less times that it is impossible to suggest things to a patient in this 
way. There is no difficulty, of course, in making him a disciple of 
a particular theory, and thus making it possible for him to share 
some mistaken belief possibly harboured by the physician. He be¬ 
haves like anyone else in*this, like a pupil; but by this one has only 
influenced his int ellect, not his illnes s. The solving of his confl icts 
and the overco ming of his r esistances succeeds only \vhen what he 
is told to look for in himself corresponds with what actually does 
cxiVt ln^Emr^Anything that has been inferred wrongly by the 
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physician will disappear in the course of the analysis; it must be 
withdrawn and replaced by something more correct. One’s aim is, 
by a very careful technique, to prevent temporary successes arising 
through suggestion; but if they do arise no great harm is done, for 
we are not content with the first result. We do not consider the 
analysis completed unless all obscurities in the case are explained, 
the ^ps in memory filled out, and the original occasions of the 
repressions discovered. When results appear prematurely, one re- 
gar(ls them as obstacles rather than as furtherances of the analytic 
work, and one destroys them^againL b'y_£ontmually_ex^^ the 
transference on which they are founded. Fundamentally it is this 
last feature jwhich distinguishes analytic treatment from that of 
*pure suggestion, and which clears the results of analysis from the 
suspicion of being the results of suggestion. In every other sugges¬ 
tive treatment the transference is carefully preserved And left intact; 
in analysis it is itself the object of the treatment and is continually 
being dissected in all its various forms. At the conclusion of the 
analysis the transference itself must be dissolved; if success then 
^supervenes and is maintained it is not founded on suggestion, but 
«’'on the overcoming of t he inner resista nces^djectcd-by..the.help of 
^suggestion, on the inner change achieved within the patient. 

That which probably prevents single effects of suggestion from 
arising during the treatment is tl^ str ugg le that is incessantly being 
waged against the resistances, which know how to transform them¬ 
selves into a negative (hostile) transference. Nor will we neglect to 
point to the evidence that a great many of the detailed findings of 
analysis, which would otherwise be suspected of being produced by 
suggestion, are confirmed from other, irreproachable sources. We 
have unimpeachable witnesses on these points, namely, dements 
and paranoiacs, who are of course quite above any suspicion of 
being influenced by suggestion. All that these patients relate in the 
way orpKantasieT'arid translations of symbols, which have pene¬ 
trated through into their consciousness, corresponds faithfully with 
the results of our investigations into the unconscious of transfer¬ 
ence neurotics, thus confirming the objective truth of the inter¬ 
pretations made by us which are so often doubted. I do not think 
you will find yourselves mistaken if you choose to trust analysis in 
these respects. ' 

We now need to complete our description of the process of re¬ 
covery by expressing it in te rms of the libido theor y. The neurotic 
4s incapable of enjoyment or of achievement—the &st because his 
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libido is attached to no real object, the last because so much of the 
energy which would otherwise be at his disposal is expended ini 
maintaining the libido under repression, and in warding off its 
attempts to assert itself. He would be well if the conflict between 
his ego^nd his libido ca me to an end, and if his egoagimTiad the 
libido at its disposal. The task of the treatment, therefore, consists 
in the task of loosening the libido from its previous attachments, 
which are beyond the reach of the ego, and in making it again 
serviceable to the ego. Now whe re is the libido of a n eurotic? 
Easily found: it is attache d to t he symptoms, which offer it the 
substit utive satisfacti on that is all it can obtain as things are. We 
must master the symptoms then, dissolve them—^just what the pa¬ 
tient asks of us. In order to dissolve the symptoms it is necessary to( 
go back to the point at which they originated, to review the con¬ 
flict fro m which they proceeded, and with the help of propelling 
forces which at that time were not available to guide it towards a 
new solution. This revision of the process of repression can only 
partially be effected by means of the memory-traces of the processes 
which led up to repression. The decisive part of the work is carried 
through by creating—in the relationship to the physician, in “the 
transference”—new editions of those early conflicts, in which the 
patient strives to behave as he originally behaved, while one calls 
upon all the available forces in his soul to bring him to another 
decision. The transference is thus the battlefield where all the conr. 
tending forces must meet. 

All the libido and the fi^ strength of the opposition against it 
are concentrated upon the one thing, upon the relationship to the’ 
physician; thus it becomes inevitable that the symptoms should be 
deprived of their libido; in place of the patient’s original illness 
appears the artificially acquired transference, the transference-dis¬ 
order; in place of a variety of unreal objects of his libido appears the 
one object, also ‘phantastic,’ of the p^bh'~drt He phY sician. This 
new struggle which arises concerning this object is by means of 
the analyst’s suggestions lifted to the surface, to the higher mental 
levels, and is there worked out as a normal mental conflict. Since a 
new repression is thus avoided, the opposition between the ego and 
[the libido comes to an end; unity is fesfored wTt^^ 
mind. When the libido has been detached from its temporary ob¬ 
ject in the per^n oh the physician it cannot return to its earlier 
objects, but is now at the disposal of the e go. The forces opposing 
us in this struggle during the therapeutic treatment are on the one 
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hand the ego’s aversion against certain tendencies on the part of 
the libido, which had expressed itself in repressing tendencies; and 
on the other hand the tenacity or ‘adhesiveness’ of the libido, which 
does not readily detach itself from objects it has once invested. 

The therapeutic work thus falls int o two phase s; in the first all 
the libido is forced a way from the symptoms into the transference 
and there concentrated, in^tK^second tlie hattle rages round*this 
new object and the libido is mad e free from it. The change that 
is decisive for a successful outcome of this renewed conflict lies in 
the preclusion of repression, so that the li bido cannot again with¬ 
draw itself from th^e ego by .a flight into the unconscious. It is made 
possible by changes in the ego ensuing as a consequence of the 
analyst’s suggestions. At the expense of the unconscious the ego 
^ becomes wider by the work of interpretation which brings the un¬ 
conscious material into consciousness; through education it becomes 
' reconciled tQ^tjie libido and is made willing to grant it a certain 
degree of satisfaction; and its horror of the claims of its libido is 
lessened by the new capacity it acquires to expend a certain amount 
■ of the libido in sublimation. The more nearly the course of the 
treatment corresponds with this ideal description the greater will 
' be the success of the psycho-analytic therapy. Its barri ers a re found 
in the lack of mobility in the libido, which resists being released 
from its objects, arid" in the rigidity of the patient’s narcissism, 
which will not allow more than a certain degree of object-transfer¬ 
ence to develop. Perhaps the dynamics of the process of recovery 
will become still clearer if we describe it by saying that, in attracting 
a part of it to ourselves through transference, we gather in the 
whole amount of the libido which has been withdrawn from the 
ego’s control. 

It is as well here to make clear that the distributio ns of jhe libido 
which ensue during and by means of the analysis afford no direct 
inference of the nature of its disposition during the previous ill¬ 
ness. Given that a case can be successfully cured by establishing and 
then resolving a powerful father-transference to the person of the 
physician, it would not follow that the patient had previously suf¬ 
fered in this way from an unconscious attachment of the libido to 
his father. The father-transference is only the battlefield on which 
we conquer and take the libido prisoner; the patient’s libido has 
‘ been drawn hither away from other ‘positions.’ The battlefield does 
not necessarily constitute one of the enemy’s most important strong¬ 
holds; the defence of the enemy’s capital city need not be con* 
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ducted immediately before its gates. Not until after the transference 
has been again resolved can one begin to reconstruct in imagination ^ 
the dispositions of the libido that were represented by the illness. 

In the light of the libido theory there is a final word to be said 
about dreams. The dreams of a neurotic, like his “errors” and his 
free associations, enable us to find the meaning of the symptoms 
an^to'^scover the dispositions of the libido. The forms taken by 
the wish-fulfilment in them show us what are the wish-impulses i 
that have undergone repression, and what are the objects to which 
the libido has attached itself after withdrawal from the ego. The 
interpretation of dreams therefore plays a great part in psycho¬ 
analytic treatment, and in many cases it is for lengthy periods the 
most important instrument at work. We already know that the 
condition of sleep in itself produces a certain relaxation of the re¬ 
pressions^ By this diminution in the heavy pressure upon it the 
repressed desire is able to create for itself a far clearer expression 
in a dream than can be permitted to it by day in the symptoms. 
Hence the study of dreams becomes the easiest approach to a 
knowledge of th^fepreSS unconscious, which is where the libido 
which lias withdrawn from the ego belongs. 

The dreams of neurotics, however, differ in no essential from 
those of normal people; they are indeed perhaps not in any way dis¬ 
tinguishable from them. It would be illogical to account for the 
dreams of neurotics in a way that would not also hold good of the 
dreams of normal people. We have to conclude therefore that 
the difference between neujqsb and health prevails only by day; it is 
not sustamcTin dream-life. It thus becomes necessary to transfer 
to healthy persons a number of conclusions arrived at as a result 
of the connections between the dreams and the symptoms of neu¬ 
rotics. We have to recognize that the healthy man as well possesses 
those factors in mental life which alone can bring about the forma¬ 
tion of a dream or of a symptom, and we must conclude further 
that the healthy also have instituted repressions and have to ex¬ 
pend a certai n amount of ene rgy to malntan Tthe m; that their un¬ 
conscious minds too harbo ur repressed impulses which are still 
suffused with energy, and that a part of the libido is in them also 
withdrawn from the disposal of the ego. The h ealthy man too is 
therefore virtual ly a neurotic , but the only symptom that he seems 
capable of developing is a dream. To be sure when you subject his 
waking life also to a critical investigation you discover something 
that contradicts this specious conclusion; for this apparently healthy 
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life^ is pervaded by innumerable trivial and practically unimportant 
' Symptom-formations. 

The difference between nervous health and n ervous illn ess (neu¬ 
rosis) is narrowed down thereforeTb a practical distinction, and is 
determined by the practical result—^how far the person concerned 
^remains capable of a sufficient degree of capacity for enjoyment and 
active achievement in life. The difference can probably be traced 
back to the proportion of the energy which has remained free rela¬ 
tive to that of the energy which has been bound by repression, i.e. 
it is a^guamita -and not a qualitative difference. I do not need 
to remind you that this view provides a theoretical basis for our 
conviction that the neuroses are essentially amenable to cure, in 
spite of their being based on a constitutional disposition. 

So much, therefore, in the way of knowledge of the characteristics 
of health may be inferred from the identity of the dreams dreamt 
by neurotic and by healthy persons. Of dreams themselves, however, 
a further inference must be drawn—namely, that it is not possible 
to detach them from their connection with neurotic symptoms; that 
fwe are .jQpt at liberty to believe that their essential nature is ex¬ 
hausted by compressing them into the formula of ‘a translation of 
thoughts into archaic forms of expression’; and that we are bound 
to conclude that they disclose dispositions of the libido and objects 
of desire which are actually in operation and valid at the moment 


We have now come very nearly to the end. Perhaps you are dis¬ 
appointed that under the heading of psycho-analytic therapy I have 
limited myself to theory, and have told you nothing of the condi¬ 
tions under which thc_ciice~.is^ undertaken, or of the j;esults it 
achieves. I omit both, however: the first, because in fact I never 
intended to give you a practical training in the exercise of the 
analytic method; and the last, because I have several motives against 
it. At the beginning of these discussions I said emphatically that 
under favourable conditions we achieve cures that are in no way 
inferior to the most brilliant in other fields of medical therapy; I 
may perhaps add that these results could be achieved by no other 
method. If I said more I should be suspected of wishing to drown 
the depreciatory voices of our opponents by self-advertisement 
Medical “colleagues” have, even at public congresses, repeatedly 
held out a threat to psycho-analysts that by publishing a collection 
of the failures and harmful effects of analysis they will open the 
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eyes of the injured public to the worthlessness of this method of 
treatment. Apart from the malicious, denunciatory character of such 
a measure, however, a collection of that kind would not even be 
valid evidence upon which a correct estimate of the therapeutic 
results of analysis might be formed. Analytic therapy, as you know, 
is still young; it needed many years to elaborate the technique, 
which could only be done in the course of the work under the in¬ 
fluence of increasing experience. On account of the difficulties of 
imparting instruction in the methods the beginner is thrown much 
more upon his own resources for development of his capacity than 
any other kind of specialist, and the results of his early years can 
never be taken as indicating the full possible achievements of 
analytic therapy. 

Many attempts at treatment made in the beginning of psycho¬ 
analysis were failures because they were undertaken with cases 
altogether unsuited to the procedure, which nowadays we should 
exclude by following certain indications. These indications, how¬ 
ever, could only be discovered by trying. In the beginning we did 
not know that paranoia and dementia praecox, when fully devel¬ 
oped, are not amenable to analysis; we were still justified in trying ‘ 
the method on all kinds of disorders. Most of the failures of those 
early years, however, were not due to the fault of the physician, or 
to the unsuitability in the choice of subject, but to unpropitious 
external conditions. I have spoken only of the inner resistances, 
those on the part of the patient, which are inevitable and can be 
overcome. The ex^imal.resistances which the patients circum¬ 
stances and surroundings set up against analysis have little theoretic 
interest but the greatest practical importance. Psycho-analytic treat¬ 
ment is comparable to a surgical operation and, like that, for its 
success it has the right to expect to be carried out under the most 
favourable conditions. You know the preliminary arrangements a 
surgeon is accustomed to make—a suitaWe room, a good light, ex- 
^pert assistance, exclusion of the relatives, anJ so on. Now ask your¬ 
selves how many surgicaPop^ratidhs would be successful if they 
had to be conducted in the presence of the patient’s entire family 
poking their noses into the scene of the operation and shrieking 
aloud at every cut. In psycho-analytic treatment the intervention 
of the relatives is a positive danger and, moreover, one which we 
do not know how to deal with. We are armed against the inner 
resistances of the patient, which we recognize as necessary, but how 
can wc protect ourselves against these outer resistances? It is im- 
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possible to get round the relatives by any sort of explanation, noi 
can one induce them to hold aloof from the w^hole affair; one can 
never take them into one’s confidence because then we run the 
danger of losing the patient’s trust in us, for he—quite rightly, of 
course—demands that the man he confides in should take his part. 
Anyone who knows anything of the dissensions commonly splitting 
up family life will not be astonished in his capacity of analyst to 
find that those nearest to the patient frequently show less interest 
in his recovery than in keeping him as he is. When as so often 
occurs the neurosis is connected with conflicts between different 
members of a family, the healthy person does not make much of 
putting his own interest before the patient’s recovery. After all, it 
is not surprising that the husband does not favour a treatment in 
which, as he correctly supposes, his sins will all come to light; noi 
do we wonder at this, but then we cannot blame ourselves when 
our efforts remain fruitless and are prematurely broken off because 
the husband’s resistance is added to that of the sick wife. We had 
simply underTaTcen something which, under the existing conditions, 
it was impossible to carry out. 

Instead of describing many cases to you I will tell you of one 
only, in which/ I had to suffer for the sake of professional con- 
^cientiousnes^I took a young girl—many years ago—for analytic 
treatment; for a considerabre time previously she had been unableV 
g o out of doors o n account, nf-a.dreads nor could she stay at 
home alone. After much hesitation the patient confessed that her 
thoughts had been a good deal occupied by some signs of affection 
that she had noticed by chance between her mother and a well-to-do 
friend of the family. Very tactlessly—or else very cleverly—she then 
gave the mother a hint of what had been discussed during the 
analysis; she did this by altering her behaviour to her mother, 
by insisting that no one but her mother could protect her against 
the dread of being alone, and by holding the door against her when 
she attempted to leave the house. The mother herself had formerly 
been very nervous, but had been cured years before by a visit to a 
hydropathic establishment—or, putting it otherwise, we may say 
she had there made the acquaintance of the man with whom she 
had established a relationship that had proved satisfying in more 
than one respect. Made suspicious by her daughter’s passionate .dc-- 
mands the mother suddenly understood w hat the girl’s dread si g¬ 
nified. She had become ill in order to make her mother a prisoner 
and rob her of the freedom necessary for her to maintain her rcla- 
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tions with her lover. The mother’s decision was instantly taken; 
she put an end to the harmful treatment. The girl was sent to a 
home for nervous patients, and for many years was there pointed 
out as an “unhappy victim of psycho-analysis”; for just as long I 
was pursued by damaging rumours about the unfortunate results 
of the treatment. I maintained silence because I supposed myself 
Bound by the rules of professional secrecy. Years later I learned from 
a colleague who had visited the home and there seen the girl with 
agoraphobia that the intimacy between the mother and the wealthy 
man was common knowledge, and that in all probability it was 
connived at by the husband and father. To this “secret” the girl’s 
cure had been sacrificed. 

In the years before the war, when the influx of patients from 
many countries made me independent of the goodwill or disfavour 
of my native city, I made it a rule never to take for treatment any¬ 
one who was not stii juris, independent of others in all the essential 
relations of life. Every psycho-analyst cannot make these stipula¬ 
tions. Perhaps you will conclude from my warnings about rela¬ 
tives that one should take the patient out of his family circle in the 
interests of analysis, and restrict this therapy to those living in pri¬ 
vate institutions. I could not support this suggestion, however; it is 
far more advantageous for the patients—those who are not in a 
condition of severe prostration, at least—to remain during the treat¬ 
ment in those circumstances in which they have to struggle with 
the demands that their ordinary life makes on them. But the rela¬ 
tives ought not to counteract this advantage by their behaviour, and 
above all should not oppose their hostility to one’s professional 
efforts. But how are you going to induce people who are inaccessible 
to you to take up this attitude.? You will naturally also conclude 
that the social atmosphere and degree of cultivation of the patient’s 
immediate surroundings have considerable influence upon the 
prospects of the treatment. 

This is a gloomy outlook for the efficacy of psycho-analysis as a 
therapy, even if we may explain the overwhelming majority of our 
failures by taking into account these disturbing external factors! 
Friends of analysis have advised us to counter-balance a collection 
of failures by drawing up a statistical enumeration of our suc¬ 
cesses. I have not taken up this suggestion either. I brought for¬ 
ward the argument that statistics would be valueless if the units 
collated were not alike, and the cases which had been treated 
were in fact not equivalent in many respects. Further, the period 
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of time that could be reviewed was too short for one to be able 
to judge of the permanence of the cures; and of many cases it 
would be impossible to give any account. They were persons who 
had kept both their illness and their treatment^ecret. and whose 
recovery in consecjuence had siinilarly to be kept secret. The 
strongest reason against it, however, lay in the recognition of the 
fact that in matters of therapy humanity is in the highest degree 
irrational, so that there is no prospect of influencing it by reason¬ 
able arguments. A novelty in therapeutics is either taken up with 
frenzied enthusiasm, as for instance when Koch first published 
his results with tuberculin; or else it is regarded with abysmal dis¬ 
trust, as happened for instance with Jenner’s vaccination, actually 
a heaven-sent blessing, but one which still has its implacable op¬ 
ponents. A very evident prejudice against psycho-analysis made 
itself apparent. When one had cured a very difficult case one would 
hear: “That is no proof of anything; he would have got well of 
himself after all this time.” And when a patient who had already 
gone through four cycles, of depression and mania came to me in an 
' interval after the melancholia and three weeks later again began 
' to develop an attack of mania, all the members of the family, and 
also all the high medical authorities who were called in, were con- 
I vinced that the fresh attack could be nothing but a consequence of 
the attempted analysis. Against prejudice one can do nothing, as 
you can now see once more in the prejudices that each group of 
the nations at war has developed against the other. The most 
sensible thing to do is to wait and allow them to wear off with the 
passage of time. A day comes when the same people regard the 
same things in quite a different light from what they did before; 
why they thought differently before remains a dark secret. 

It is possible that the prejudice against the analytic therapy has 
already begun to relax. The continual spread of analytic doctrine 
and the numbers of medical men taking up analytic treatment in 
many countries seem to point in that direction. As a young man I 
was caught in just such a storm of indignation roused in the med¬ 
ical profession by the hypnotic suggestion-treatment, which nowa¬ 
days is held up in opposition to psycho-analysis by the “sober- 
minded.” As a therapeutic instrument, however, hypnotism did not 
bear out the hopes placed in it; we psycho-analysts may claim to be 
its rightful heirs and should not forget how much encouragement 
and theoretic enlightenment we owe to it. The harmful effects re¬ 
ported of psycho-analysis are essentially confined to transitory mani- 
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festations of an exacerbation of the conflict, which may occur when 
the analysis is clumsily handled, or when it is broken off suddenly. 
You have heard an account of what we do with our patients, and 
you can form your own judgement whether our efforts are likely , 
to lead to lasting injury. Misuse of analysis is possible in various 
ways: the transference especially, in the hands of an unscrupulous 
physician, is a~'3ang^fCus instrument. But no medical remedy is 
proof against misuse; if a knife will not cut, neither will it serve a 
surgeon. 

I have now reached the end. It is more than a conventional for¬ 
mality when I say that I myself am heavily oppressed by the many 
defects of the lectures I have delivered before you. I regret most of 
all that I have so often promised to return again in another place to 
a subject that I had just touched upon shortly, and that then the 
context in which I could keep my word did not offer itself. I under¬ 
took to give you an account of a thing that is still unfinished, still 
developing, and now my short summary itself has become an in¬ 
complete one. In many places I laid everything ready for drawing 
a conclusion, and then I did not draw it. But I could not aim at 
making you experts in psycho-analysis; I only wished to put you 
in the way of some understanding of it, and to arouse your interest 
in it. 
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367 

Psychical systems, 259-62, 299-300, 
314 

Psycho-Analysis: 
as a science, 338 
attitude to sexual matters, 137 
based on observations, 218 
compared with mineralogy, 339 
conventional morality and, 377 
criticisms of, 258, 306, 393 
difficulties of, 17-24 


implicit in literature, 35-7, 141 , 
184, 290, 296 
infancy of, 92, 263, 398 
opposition against, 18, 23, 44, 71, 
184, 218, 252, 255, 331, 398 
prejudices against, 22, 24, 402 
study of, 18, 20 

treatment (or therapy), 17-19, 
163, 178, 227, 229, 248, 
250, 253, 263, 374-403 
advice and guidance during, 376 
education by, 382, 396 
fundamental rule of technique 
in, 254 

misuse of, 403 

repetition and recolleaion dur¬ 
ing, 385 

resistances during, 253-8, 278, 
366, 383, 394, 399 
suggestion in, 387-94 
technique of, 253, 366, 394 
warnings against, 17, 18 
Psychology, experimental, 22, 88, 96, 
98 

Psycho-pathology of Everyday Life, 50 
Psychoses, see Neuroses, narcissistic 
Puberty, 273, 295 
Puberty-rites, 147, 294 

Rank, O., 35, 120, 143, 150, 164, 184^ 
296 

Rationalization, 367 
Reaaion-formations, 327, 332 
Real anxiety, 342, 348, 350-4, 356, 
372 

Reality: 

depreciation of, 321 
material and psychical, 63, 322 
the 'testing' of, 324 
Reality-principle, 312, 320, 357, 384 
Reason under affective influence, 218, 
258 

Regression: 

in dreams, 160, 186-9, 199 
of Ego, 312 

of Libido, 297-301, 314-20, 325 
to phantasies, 325 
Reik, Th., 294 

Repetition of previous experience, 344 
Repression, 259-62, 308, 309, 319, 
355, 365, 368, 375, 377-82, 
396, 397 

regression and, 299, 301 
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Repression continued — 

transformation of affea and, 350, 
355 

Reproduction, function of, 266, 273, 
277, 279, 281, 283 
Resistance: 

against associations, 104, 259 
during treatment, 253-8, 278, 366, 
383, 394, 399 

overcoming of, 257, 379, 388, 
393-6 

to dream-interpretation, 104, 126, 
129, 191, 208, 211 
Roux, 316 

Sachs, H., 150, 183 
Sadism, 268, 271, 279, 287-9, 301 
SCHERNER, K. A., 85, 135, I4l 
Schiller, 35 
Schubert, 146 
Screen-memories, 178 
Secondary elaboration: 
in dreams, l6l 
in paranoia, 332 
Seduction, 322-3 
Self-analysis, 21 

Self-preservation, 307, 310, 342, 

356-9, 364, 372 
Self-punishment, 69, 195, 290 
Series, complemental, 304, 316, 318, 
323 

Sexual: 

abstinence, 302, 349, 376, 377 
act, 266, 283, 309, 340 

introductory, 268, 271, 283 
aim, 268-9, 284, 324 
anaesthesia, 278 
curiosity, 197, 287 

in children, 185, 196, 201, 278, 
286, 292 

experiences, in childhood, 315-24 
instinct and civilization, 23, 273, 
302 

instincts and Ego instincts, 303, 
306-12, 357-9, 363 
intercourse, 236, 276, 308, 368, 
377 

parental, 197, 237, 263, 279, 
322 

sadistic conception of, 279 
symbols of, 140, 146, 172 
objea, 267-9, 275, 289, 324 
of component-impulse* 
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organizations, Libido-develop* 
ment 

the term, 266, 275, :79-82, 285 
toxins, 337, 339 
Sexuality: 

infantile, 185, 272-96, 308, 315- 
324 

perverted, 185, 267-73, 277, 

281-5, 301, 304, 310, 314 
Shakespeare, 35, 86 
Shaw, G. B., 49, 182 
Silberer, H., 212, 267 
Skoptophilia (gazing-impulse), 197, 
201, 268, 271, 283, 287-8, 323 
Sleep, the condition of, 79, 94, 194, 
361, 364, 397 
Slips of the pen, 62 
Slips of the tongue, 30-47, 49-62, 90, 
153, 210 

Slips of the tongue in literature, 35-37 

Spatial, see Topographical 

Sperber, H., 149 

Stekel, W., 212 

Struggle for existence, 273, 310 

Struwelpeter, 322 

Sublimation, 24, 302, 327, 396 

Sucking: 

for nourishment, 274-6, 319 
for pleasure, 274-6, 288 
Suggestion, treatment by, 387-94 
Symbolism; 

a mode of expression, 147, 177 
in dreams, 133-50, 159, 169-75 
in phobias, 356 

in symptom-formation, 232, 236-8 
Symptomatic acts, 55, 219, 225 
Symptom-formation, 306, 313-28, 

331-2, 340, 365 
phantasy and, 325 
repression and, 262 
Symptoms, Neurotic: 

analysis of, and past life, 243, 248, 
272 

ascetic character of, 264, 375 
conflict expressed in, 271, 313, 319, 
332 

dreams and, 200, 213, 262, 398 
meaning of, 75, 228-241, 246, 248, 
336, 386 

purpose of, 233, 263, 264 
substitutes, 247, 259, 262, 264, 
271, 306, 319, 336, 339, 386 
395 

typical, 240 
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Symptoms, Neurotic continued — 

‘whence,' and ‘whither' or ‘why’ of, 
245, 251 

Systems of mental activities, 259-^2, 
299-301, 314 

Taboos, 226 

Topographical (spatial) conception of 
mental life, 260, 299-301, 379, 
380 

Totem und Tabu^ 226, 291 

Toxins, 337, 339 

TranJerence, 256, 280-97 

Transference neuroses, 264, 299-301, 
307. 336, 359, 364, 365. 380, 
386 

Traumatic neuroses, 243, 332 

Treatment, see under Psycho-Analysis 

Unconscious, see under Mental Proc¬ 
esses 

Unconscious, the: 
affects and, 355 
dreams and, 135, 325 
Ego and, 331, 363 
Janet’s view of, 228 
meaning of term, 359 
mechanisms of, 188, 210, 213, 320 
memories in, 178 


opposites in, 195 
psycho-analysis and, 246, 338 
symbolism and, 135, 148 
symptoms and, 249-51 
system, 188, 259-62, 299-300. 

314-15, 379 
wishes in, 290-2 
Urination, 376, 279 

Vagina, 268, 277, 278 
Virginity, 237, 264 

War, the, 18, 130, 402 
Wish-fulfilment: 

in dreams, 115-21, 129, 138, 15: 

180, 190-203, 314, 397 
in phantasy, 324 

in symptoms, 233, 263, 271, 315 
Wit, 106 

Word-association, 98 
Words: 

an exchange of, 19 
magic and, 19 
sound-values of, 43 
verbal images, 366 
Wundt, 43, 78, 98 

Zola, Emile, 231 
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